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Messiah Festival for 1923, at 
sborg, Kansas, was held from March 25th, 
ril 1. Mmes, Frances Alda and Sigrid 


n, were leading soloists, among others ° 


New York and western cities. The Beth- 

Oratorio Society of five hundred voices 
their 122d, 123d and 124th perform- 
of the “Messiah,” with the accompani- 
t of their local Symphony Orchestra of 
-five members and organ. All this in a 
of two thousand inhabitants ! 


om 


sima Wagner is to receive a volun- 
ercentage of the receipts of the Bava- 
State Theaters, from Wagnerian per- 
ances, as a tribute to Wagner’s memory, 
ise of financial straits of the family on 
unt of the collapse of German currency. 


A Fifth Anthem Contest is announced 
, the Lorenz Publishing Company, of Day- 
Ohio. Prizes offered amount to three 
red and twenty-five dollars. Particulars 
pplication. 


ona Lisa,’”? by Max Schillings, had its 
ican premiére at the Metropolitan Opera 
se of New York, on March first, with con- 
erable success. 


Lieut. William H. Santelmann cele- 
ated his twenty-fifth anniversary as leader 
the United States Marine Band, March 3d. 
succeeded John Philip Sousa in this posi- 
on, having had ten years of experience under 
e leadership of “The March King.” 
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ie Jnpanese Interest in Occidental 
¢ is growing from year to year, accord- 
to reports of Consul B. P. Dickover of 
», Player-pianos of native make are now 
he market. i" 


The “Cecelia,” a magazine dedicated to 
tholie Church Musie and published at St. 
neis, Wisconsin, has recently celebrated a 
uble jubilee of its existence and of its still 
editor, Prof. John Singenberger, who 
ded it fifty years ago. 


iwin Lemare, the distinguished Muni- 
1 Organist of Portland, Maine, is especially 
ud of the career of his father (also Edwin) 
has just retired as organist of Holy 
y Church, Ventnor, Isle of Wight. Con- 
of many works, of which his Christmas 
Is are especially well known, his last 

, at the age of eighty-two, was declared 
he British papers to have been a master- 
| and powerful performance. 


Atl: 


atic City now has a regular Artists’ 
se, in its newest of modern hotels, Had- 
Mall, which has been reconstructed upon 
nificent scale, including one of the finest 
ert rooms -of its kind in .the country. 
e management of the Chalfonte-Haddon 
li has secured artists of fame, such as 
¢ appeared at the Waldorf-Astoria and the 
more of New York and the Bellevue- 

0 of Philadelphia, and among whoni 

igli, De Luca, Althouse and John 
Thomas. a 


State Symphony Orchestra, which 
ling to the announcement is to empha- 
ality rather than quantity in its activi- 
s been organized in New York, with 
Strausky, recently resigned conductor 
he Philharmonic Orchestra, at its head. 


uditorium Hotel and Theatre, 
« and pride of Chicago and Chicago- 
the World’s Fair days, is to be torn 
and replaced by a towering structure to 
etween ten and fifteen millions. At its 
tion Adelina Patti, at her zenith, was 
f attraction, while President Benjamin 
mn made the leading address. 


Thomson, celebrated Belgian vio- 
d teacher, will give concerts in Ameri- 
season, as well as teach at the Ithaca 
rvatory. 


Nikiseh, son of Arthur Nikisch’ for 
years conductor of the Boston Symphony 
tra, will an America next season as 


ski received the degree of Doctor 
from the University of Southern 


a, on the occasion of their Washing- 
ty ol c 
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$50,000 for Symphony Orchestra 
Concerts in Fairmount Park, has been voted 
by the city council of Vhiladelphia. 


Gabriel Fauré, now in his eighty-second 
year, and who in 1905 succeeded Theodore Du- 
bois as Director of the Paris Conservatoire, 
has recently been promoted to the rank of 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, by the 
French Government. 


Nelson Perley Coffin, prominent choral 
eonductor, died in New York, March 7, from 
a heart attack. He had been founder of 
twenty-five choral organizations, and head of 
the New York Mendelssohn Glee Club since 
1919. : 


The Original Manuscript of ‘“‘Home, 
Sweet Home,” one of the most valuable 
musical manuscripts of all the world, has been 
given to the University of Rochester (New 
York), by Hiram W. Sibley of that city. 


The Juilliard Musical Foundation is 
now ready to receive applications for grants 
to assist needy and talented music students, 
in their education. At present, only persons 
of American birth or citizenship are eligible, 
but this without regard to race, color or reli- 
gion. Information may be had from the 
oftices of the Foundation, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


“Snow Bird,’? an opera by Theodore 
Stearns, an American composer, had its world 
premiére by the Chicago Civic Opera Asso- 
ciation on January 6th. The plot is Rus- 
sian. “Beautiful indeed is the score’; ‘the 
musie is modern, but not distorted,” and ‘the 
work was received more enthusiastically than 
any of the eight or ten operas by American 
composers given from time to time by the 
Chicago organization,’ say the critics, 


“Giocund e Tluso Re,” a lyric opera by 
Jachino, has been awarded the first prize of 
50,000 lire offered by the Commission of Fine 
Arts at Rome. “Morenita,” by Perisco, re- 
evived the second prize of 30,000 Tire, and 
these, with three others receiving honorable 
mention, will be publicly performed during 
the season. 


Hans Lewy, a fourteen-year-old pianist- 
composer of Rorschach, Switzerland, has 


amazed the eritics of Vienna by the exquisite 
finish of his playing and by “a Symphony of 
splendid content and form.” 
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The World of Music 


The Beethoven Piano, specially con- 
structed to overcome his deafness, has been 
discovered in Vienna and will probably be 
bought for the Beethoven Museum in the 
Royal Library of Berlin. It has three strings 
to each key, a feature now common to the 
upper range of practically all pianos. 


Alexander Glazounoff has received the 
title of ‘People’s Artist of the Republic” 
from the Soviet Government of Russia. In 
conferring the honor in the large hall of the 
Moscow Conservatory, Lunacharsky, Commis- 
sioner of Hducation, speaking of Glazounoff’s 
patriotism and loyalty to his people, said: 
“You did not desert them in the darkest days 
of the reyolution, and it is for this reason 
that we prize you as the greatest gift and 
treasure of Russian art. We love you and 
are proud of you.” 


The Redoutensaal of the Hofburg 


Palace in Vienna, once the famous ball- 
room of the Imperial Hapsburgs, has been 


converted into a “small theater” by erecting 
a stage across one end, and in it are given 
the Mozart operas, “The Barber of Seville,’ 
and others of their type. 


Caruso’s Art Collection. and personal 
property were sold in New York, the first 
week of March, bringing $151,148. Mrs. Car- 
uso’s portion of the proceeds from the sale 
of operatic costumes was donated to the 
Caruso Foundation for needy musicians. 


The National Association of Harp- 
ists held its annual convention at Providence, 
Rhode Island, April 22 and 23. 


The Boston Civic Grand Opera As- 
sociation has been organized with the in- 
tention of giving a season of performances 
beginning next November. 


Willem Van Hoogstraten has been ap- 
pointed co-conductor of the 
National Symphony Society of New York and 
will conduct the coneerts during the first 
half of the season, Mr. Mengelberg will con- 
duct the last half of the season, and Henry 
Hadley remains as _ assistant conductor 
throughout the season of 1923-1924. 


Alberto Salvi has perfected and patented 
a device for the simultaneous muting of the 
strings of the harp. Salvi is one of the lead- 
ing harp virtuosi, 
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Jonas Chickering, 


I “the father of the 
American pianoforte,” had his memory hon- 
ored by a National Centennial Celebration of 
his epoch-making inventions, with its cul- 
mination in Boston on April 14 and 15. 


Walter Henry Rothwell has been reén- 
gaged for a period of five years as the conduc- 
tor of the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los 
Angeles, of which he has been leader since its 


organization in 1919, 
_ Fidelio,’? Beethoven's only opera, had 
its first performance in seven years in New 


York, when the German Opera Company gave 
it a very creditable performance at the Lex- 
ington Theatre on the seventeenth of March, 
This was during their second engagement, of 
three weeks, in New York this season, making 
seven weeks in all that they entertained the 
metropolis. 


When Bruno Walter conducted the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on March 30 
and 31, it was his honor to be the first ‘“‘guest 
conductor” of that famous organization in its 
history of forty-two years. Composers had 
led their individual works, but this was the 
first time the regular eonductor had been 
displaced by another, throughout a program. 


The Royal Opera of Stockholm has 
recently celebrated the one-hundred-and-fif- 
tieth anniversary of its continuous existence. 
At that time Mozart was seventeen years old 
and the United States not yet born. During the 
Festival Week the second act of ‘Thétis and 
Péléw” by Uttini (the opera with which the 
house was dedicated on January 18, 1773) 
was performed, and among others was a gala 


night at which the Royal Family and not- 
ables from all Scandinavian countries were 
present. 


A $1,000 Prize for a chamber composition 
to include one or more vocal parts, is offered 
by the Berkshire Musie Colony. Contest 
closes April 15, 1924. Particulars from Hugo 
Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Avenue, New York, 


Miles Birket Foster, an English organ- 
ist of wide reputation, and internationally 
known as a composer of church musie, died 
recently in London. At one time he was or- 
ganist of St. James’s Marylebone, with the 
Rev. H. R. Waweis, author of ‘Music and 
Morals,” as its pastor. 


The Eighteenth Annual Bach Choir 
Festival will be held at Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, May 25 and 26, under the direction of 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle. The “St. John Passion” 
and “B Minor Mass" will receive two presen- 
tations each. 


German Opera, with Josef Stransky as 
the conductor, is planned in New York for 
next season. 


“L’Africaine,” the lurid score of Meyer- 
beer, has been revived at the Metropolitan this 
season, after a slumber of sixteen years 
Produced on a magnificent scale, the leading 


role of Vasco di Gama was assumed by 
Gigli. 
The American National Symphony 


Orchestra has been incorporated at Albany, 
New York, with Howard Barlow as conductor. 
The orchestra is to be national in the sense 
that its activities will be confined to no one 
city, as it will tour the country, 


Gluck’s “Orpheus” was presented in 
March at the Bellevyue-Stratford Hotel, by the 
Philadelphia Musical Club. Under the direc- 
tion of Miss Edith Pusey and Mrs. Edwin A, 
Watrous, President of the Club, it proved one 
of the most unusual accomplishments in the 
field of women’s clubs, From the standpoint of 
appropriate scenery and artistic groupings the 
production was superior in many ways to 
many professional performances. The club 
has a complete corps de ballet under the dl- 
rection of Mrs. Caroline Littlefield, an excel- 
lent chorus trained by Mr, Stanley Addicks, 
and the Philadelphia Woman's Symphony 
Orchestra of fifty-five members conducted by 
J. F. W. Leman. The soloists were members 
of the club, of whom Veronica Sweigart, Doro- 
thy Fox and Cora Frye particularly distin- 
guished themselves. 
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Ten Weeks, May 23 to July 31 
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Remarkable Series of Artist Concerts, Recitals and Lectures, Free to Summer Students 


Announcement is made of the exclusive teaching engagement of 


World-renowned viclinist and teacher of Kubelik, Kocian, Morini, etc.—by special arrangement available until September Ist 


Free Scholarships with Artist Teachers in Summer Term. 
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Five Weeks, June 27 to July 31 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Six Weeks, June 27 to August 7 
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Write Today for Summer Bulletin and Dormitory Reservation ~ 


Write for application blank and particulars 


Secretary 


The COSMOPOLITAN 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART 


DR. CARVER WILLIAMS, President 


An eminent faculty of 60 artists offers to 
prospective students courses of study 
based upon the highest standards of edu- 
cation, also courses in collegiate studies 
for students unable to attend university, 


SUMMER SCHOOL—June 25th-July 28th 


For information, address Dept. E 
E. L. STEPHEN, Manager 
16th Floor Kimball Building, Chicago, Il. 


Summer Term 
Six weeks from June Se ines 
@ cnc theory and normal 
@ classes for piano teachers. 


tte MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
131-133 Bellefield Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 
Annual Summer Class for Teachers of Piano 
; 20th SEASON 
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MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Valparaiso University 
School of Music 


(Accredited) 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


The University School of Music offers courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory and Public 
School Music. Students may attend the Music 
School and also take the regular work at the 
University. 

THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 

Tuition $50.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $54.00 to $90.00 per 
quarter. Catalogue will be mailed free. Address 
Valparaiso University,—Dept. 24, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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ConsERVATORY affords opportunities not obtain able elsewhere for a complete musical education. 


Faculty: Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Piano; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., Theory; William Greiger, Mus. Bac., Violin; 
Nelson A. Chesnutt, Voice: Russell King ‘Miller, Orne and 90 assistant teachers. 


All branches, Normal Training Course for Teachers. Public School Music Supervision. ,’ 
Four Pupils’ Recitals a week. Full Orchestral and Military. Band Departments. Two Com- 
plete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. Reciprocal relations with University of Pennsylvania. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Teaching in all branches will be continued during the Summer under the personal instruc- 
tion and supervision of Department Directors. 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
June 25 to August 4 


The special course is designed primarily for teachers who are unable to attend the regular 
winter sessions—Practical instruction along sound pedagogical lines will be given in al 
phases of teaching, both vocal and instrumental. A special circular giving detailed infor- 
mation will be mailed upon request. 


(Dormitories) 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 


Illastrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, pirector °°8.27M8 Hie BASS 


slUDy Spend your summer in study, hat work 


\ under ideal conditions: Master courses in 
~s : Violin, Singing and Piano right on the beau- 
tiful North Shore of Long Island. Summer 


VACATIONS School at Centerport, L.I. Term, July 16 to 


: September 15. F. L. Willgoose, Mus. Bac. 
(Durham Univ.), Director. For illustrated, descriptive booklet address 
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President and Director of tp 
Dramatic Department i} 
Hb 
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A SUMMER | 
MASTER SCHOOL | 


June 18 to July 28 (Six Weeks) | | 


THEODORE ~ 
HARRISON 

Dir. of Music Dept. | 
In addition to pri- 1 


vate lessons will con- 
duct a class in 


Interpretation and | 
Repertoire 


z For Students, Teachers 
THreopore Harrison - and Professionals 


Mr. Harrison’s time is in great demand. Please i 
make early application. 


Superior faculty teaching every branch of | 
Music and Dramatic Art will be in attend- | 
ance at the summer normal. Work taken | 
during the summer will be credited on regu- | 
lar courses. Diplomas and Degrees. i| 

Studios and Dormitories in our own build- | 
ing ideally located in the heart of the North | 
Side Art Center. | 


Write Topay ror Sprcrat SumMER BULLETIN 
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Dept. R.S., 1160 N. Dearborn St. a Chicago |, 
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KS conferred at the end of the summer session upon candidates who show sufficient knowledge and who take the required studies. 

5 Full details in Summer Catalog. Complete summer catalog on request. Lesson periods should be engaged now. 
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| GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DRAMATIC ART 


| A Teaching Position Guaranteed 


1 


To every Piano Teacher or Student 
who can qualify during our 


2 SUMMER SESSION 
| : (June 25th to August 4th, 1923) 


AA 


||. This is an Unusual Offer, and a service not provided by any A A Os at 

| | other conservatory. We are able to do this only because of our 1924 TD akorShore- Dive GHichgo, tit! 
I organization, which is an institution of not merely local influence, : 

qt as 1000 

but of nation-wide influence and activities. We have over 1000 . Announces 


branches in the country, and 12 branches in the residence sections 
_ of Chicago, with new branches constantly being established. There 
| is an opportunity for you in one-of these if you will prepare for it. 
Our entire faculty of over Sixty Teachers, many of national and 
| international reputation, offers unexcelled courses of instruction, 
including a 
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under 


SIDNEY SILBER 


Noted American Pianist 
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SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


LEE PATTISON, Distinguished Pianist 

GLENN DILLARD GUNN, Famous Piano Pedagogue 
COLBERTA MILLETT, Eminent Vocal Teacher of Milan 
JOHANNA HESS BURR, Renowned Teacher of Singers 

GUY HERBERT WOODARD, Master Violinist 

FATHER WM. J. FINN, Famous Conductor, Paulist Choristers, 


= of New York, greatest authority on church music in 
America. 60-hour course for Organists and Choir Masters. 
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Courses in Normal Training, Public School Music 
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SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


FiveWeeks — Pe es eae June 25 to July 28 : 


JOSEF 


ppapy LHEVINNE yatepy 


Private Lessons 


of New York City Repertory Teachers’ Classes Famous New York Expert 
One of America’s Foremost Auditor Classes On Tone Production 
Vocal Teachers—Private Lessons Private Lessons 
Repertoire—Teachers’ Classes ~Repertoire—Teachers’ Classes 


GEORGE H. GARTLAN rsr-ceapuate courses 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 


of Six Weeks, June 25 to August 4, 1923. Lecture Courses by Eminent Educators, 
Recitals by Members of the Faculty. 


Among the 100 members of the Faculty the following distinguished artists will be in residence: 


PIANO VOICE VIOLIN ORGAN MUSICAL THEORY 
Josef Lhevinne William S. Brady Jacques Gordon Wilhelm Middelschulte Arthur Olaf Andersen } 
Heniot Levy Delia Valeri Herbert Butler Frank Van Dusen John Palmer WP 
Silvio Scionti Karleton Hackett eu ae ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS | | 

. ans Muenzer © Chi Svmul 
Victor Garwood E. Warren K. Howe NN citer Aschentennee PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC ee PS - ois ym- | 
Louise Robyn Charles La Berge George He Geran phony Orchestra 
Kurt Wanieck Elaine De Sellem VIOLONCELLO  ~ ©. & Robinson DRAMATIC ART 
Earl Blair Marie S. Zendt Robert Ambrosius David A. Clippinger A. Louise Suess 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Awarded by Josef Lhevinne, William S. Brady, Delia Valeri by competitive examination. 
Send for Application Blank. Moderate Tuition Rates. Excellent Dormitory Accommodations. 


Send for Summer Session Prospectus and Special Lhevinne, Brady, Valeri and 
Public School Music Circulars 
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A New ETUDE Departure 


In every issue of Tur Ervpe hereafter, for some time to 
come, there will be expert material dealing with music in the 
public schools. The public school music teacher and the private 
musie teacher are joining hands all over the country. Tur 
Eup, always in the van, has secured the services of the bright- 


est writers upon this subject, and all of our readers will find it 


profitable to keep in touch with what is going on in this 
vast field. 

Half a century ago music had the hardest kind of a battle 
to get even passing attention in public schools. Then came a 
period when school boards, often composed of worthy men in 
business and other occupations, took it upon themselves to 
become censors upon all matters of educational theory, notwith- 
standing the fact that they had no practical knowledge whatever 
of the subject. They called music a “frill” and fought it tooth 
and nail. 

Now the greatest educators of the times demand it as a 
regular part of the everyday training of the student. In the 
New York J%mes of March 11th, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard, writes: ‘Teach every child to draw, model, 
sing or play a musical instrument. Make the training of the 
senses a prime object every day. What some people call frills 
und fads in schools and family life, like music and drawing, are 
In the same issue Dr. 
George Strayer, Director of Educational Research of the 
Teachers’ College of New York, says: ‘Music and Fine Arts 
antedate the three R’s. He is a poorly educated man who lacks 
in appreciation of the beautiful.” 

Music’s immense educational importance is irrefutable. Let 
all music workers and music teachers keep alive to this new 
contact through coming Erupe articles. 


Our Music Room 


Ir we were building a new home and had fortune’s kiss of 
unlimited means we should see that the Music Room was located 
in the center of the house interest. Beside it would be the library 
with living books, and on the other side a room devoted to 
objects of art. In that music room we should look first of all for 
an absence of decorations tending to mar the tonal effects. 
There would be bright windows and places for flowers, chairs, 
musical instruments, cabinets, one or two stately pictures or 
busts, and nothing more. One cabinet would be for sheet 
music, another for musical books, a third for talking machine 
records and a fourth for the finest player piano rolls. The 
records and the rolls would be a reference library for interpre- 
tation, not merely a means of comfortable entertainment. 

No fine Music Room of the future will be complete without 
such a library. Time was in the earlier days of records that we 
rebelled against them. Now we own records that we would not 
part with for a great deal of money. Some of them are the 
voices of friends who have passed beyond. 

Last night Caruso sang to us Vesti la Giubba; Evan Wil- 
liams, If With All Your Hearts; and. David Bispham, Danny 
Deever. Surely nothing comes nearer Resurrection than this. 
No sooner had the record started than we saw David Bispham 
come back in that very room where he had often been and sung 
Danny Deever in person. The wonderful record preserved all 
of the distinguished personality of our greatest American singer. 
It is only in such a way that we can appreciate the integrity and 
the significance of the records of great artists that are now being 
made. Tohave a Music Room without them would be like having 
a library without books. 


Are You Educated ? 

Here is a test and a good one. Can you answer “Yes” 
to each of the following questions propounded by a professor in 
the University of Chicago? We reprint the list from the 
Journal of Education, Dr. Winship’s very live and practical 
publication. Perhaps this applies to those of us who are rep- 
resenting that music makes us more human. 

1. Has education given you sympathy with all good 
causes and made you espouse them? 

' 2. Has it made you public spirited? 

3. Has it made you a brother to the weak? 

4. Have you learned how to make friends and keep them? 

5. Do you know what it is to be a friend yourself? 

6. Can you look an honest man or a pure woman straight 
im the eye? 

7. Do you see anything to love in a little child? 

8. Will a lonely dog follow you in the street? 

9. Can you be high-minded and happy in the meaner 
drudgeries of life? 

10. Do you think washing dishes and hoeing corn are as 
compatible with high thinking as piano playing or golf? 

11. Are you good for anything to yourself? 

12. Can you be happy alone? 

13. Can you look out over the world and see anything but 
dollars and cents? 

14. Can you look into a mud puddle by the wayside and 
see the clear sky? 


Long Distance Pirates 


The legitimate use of the postal highways for the trans- 
action of business has been an incalculable boon to our country. 
It has placed the country man and the small town woman on a 
purchasing level with the streams of humanity that flow up and 
down Fifth Avenue, Chestnut Street, State Street and Boylston 
Street. 

Because of the immense commercial and economic impor- 
tance of high class, legitimate mail order advertising, the 
government is very careful to prosecute those who violate the law 
by an abuse of the mails. Every year hundreds of impecunious 
schemes are stopped, but rarely before some innocent person has 
been victimized. Possibly the worst offenders have been those 
who have dealt in fraudulent stock. Next, possibly, come the 
Fraud Music Publishers. We have hit many of the worst of 
these through Tue Erupe and we know that revelations coming 
through this paper have put several of them out of business. 

Alas, all Fraud is hydra-headed. As soon as one head is 
scotched another crops up in another part of the country. 
Surely with these mail-order frauds—these long-distance pirates 
—eternal vigilance is the only price of Liberty. 

We have known of mail-order education, of Correspondence 
schools teaching piano, organ theory and allied subjects that 
have given unquestioned satisfaction to their patrons who have 
gone carefully through the courses as indicated. Some of these 
courses have been prepared by teachers of real renown; and the 
grading, material and instructions given seem to be of a credi- 
table order. Of course, practically all of the patrons of such 
courses now know that there is rarely a time when any of the 
questions they answer are corrected by the celebrities who pre- 
pared the course. That does not matter, if the questions are 
corrected by persons adequate to the task. Everything depends 
upon the selection of the school. Some of the correspondence 
schools of music are literally next-door to worthless. The mate 
ria] itself is trifling in its value and the questions are answered by 


indifferent clerks, often with scarcely more knowledge of the 
subject than the student. Such schools can not be condemnned 
too severely. 

Possibly the worst fraud of this kind that has come to our 
attention is that of schools teaching voice by mail. When the 
finest teachers of the voice declare that they cannot determine in 
advance what the future of a given pupil will be, these outrageous 
quacks pretend that with their method supplemented by all kinds 
of “gimeracks” they can guarantee anyone that they will in a 
short time teach him the art of singing. We have even seen a 
diploma made out in the name of a person with scarcely any 
voice at all who was alleged to have graduated from this absurd 
system. As a matter of fact, the gentleman who received the 
diploma was a business man who had never even taken a lesson by 
mail. Such a scheme embodies all the worst features of the 
fake medical dispenser, the bucket-shop operator and the unscru- 
pulous subscription book agent.. Just how such people can oper- 
ate without falling under the ban of the law which makes it a 
misdemeanor to obtain money under false pretenses, we cannot 
understand. 

We are very skeptical of all attempts to teach voice by mail. 
We believe that quite as much can be gained by the purchase of 
a few good books and the pursuit of a regular course of studies, 
costing only a few dollars as by one of the so-called voice corres- 
pondence courses often costing a great deal of money before the 
pocket-book of the victim has been milked dry. The main thing 
in voice teaching is the highly trained auditory intelligence of the 
teacher. After this comes his ability to sing and illustrate. This 
in a measure may be substituted by the possession of fine records 
but the best phonograph on carth can not correct a false note. 

We believe firmly in auto-instruction. THe Evrups itself has 
helped thousands and thousands on their way. We know of 
thousands who have taught themselves to sing and to play by 
cultivating their own sense of tonal values through hearing the 
best singers and players in person or in records and through 
reading a great many good books and magazines containing self- 
help articles. What we are fighting is the faker who by some 
quack proprietary means guarantees to produce equally excel- 
lent results for every one whom he inveigles into paying him 
a fee. Tur Erupe readers have helped us in so many fights for 
right that we trust they will feel warranted this month in stirring 
up a little righteous antagonism to the long distance vocal 
pirates. 


Philadelphia and Non-proprietary Music Credits 


Tue Philadelphia Board of Education has passed legisla- 
tion permitting the Director of Music, Dr. Enoch Pearson, to 
inaugurate this month a system of music credits for work done 
outside of school, in private music study. Dr. Pearson an- 
nounced this new plan, which is one of the most comprehensive 
of the kind ever attempted, at a meeting of the Philadelphia 
Music Teachers’ Association in November. In addition to the 
music credits, there will be unusual courses in music (theory, 
appreciation, orchestra, etc.) in the High Schools. 

According to this plan, the student who studies with a 
private teacher and desires to continue music during his high 
school years, announces the fact to the head of the high school. 
This head, in turn, makes a study plan, including a certain 
number of hours of music work. He also provides the private 
teacher outside the school with the proper blanks, so that the 
teacher can file a report as to the nature of the work done in 
the study of some instrument dyring the school year. The 
pupil is then examined by an impartial committee, consisting 
of the Director of Examinations of the Board of Education, 
the Director of Music and some specialist in the instrument 
chosen—some one who has never taught the pupil. If the pupil 
succeeds in passing the examination, he will receive credits to- 
ward promotion or graduation for the work done outside of 
school in private music study. 

The best part of the whole system is that it is fair and 
square to all. We happen’to know that great influences were 


brought to bear upon certain active Philadelphians, with a 
view to urging the adoption of proprietary and monopolistic 
The schemes failed, and Philadelphia, 


systems or publications. 


to its credit, has not been besmirched by the adoption of any 
private money-making policies of this kind, The works of any 
publisher of standing wil be recognized. Moreover, any teacher 
(without any kind of an examination) can present a pupil for 
examination and for school credits. “The teacher, like every 


‘professional man of standing the world over, will be judged 


by the actual results and not by diplomas, degrees or medals. 
The tree is judged by the fruit and not by the dealers’ catalog. 

The Editor of Tue Erupg, in his teaching days, lost many 
a fine pupil at the high school age through the old story: 
“Ethel is in High School now. She has Algebra, Geometry, 
Latin, Civics, French, History, Literature, etc., and it is not 
possible for her to find time for her music outside of school 
hours. They tell her she will have to spend at least two hours 
upon her home work and there will sy no time for practice. 
Therefore, this will be her last season.’ 

Scores of talented children are fe cut off from music. 
The moral effect upon the child is immense. ‘If music is not 
worth being credited it must, of course, be i inferior to the 
things I study in school.” 

“Now, the system introduced in Philadelphia and in some 
other cities places music upon the proper basis and recognizes 
it as a serious study, and not something to be ranked with 
trifling accomplishments. The new idea will do more to place 
music upon a high level, in all places where it is adopted, than 
anything we know. 


Work and Song 

For years it has been our ambition to publish a compre- 
hensive article upon ‘Music and Industry.” Meanwhile the 
whole subject was growing every secondof the day and night. 
A comprehensive article within the compass of Tur Erunpr’s 
pages would be about as satisfactory as the small boy’s essay on 
the History of the World. 

So enormous has been the progress of music in industry 
that we have cut the Gordian knot by inducing Mr. Virgil of 
Grabel, director of the famous band of the Western Electric Co. 
of Chicago, to cover part of the ground. He has done it in ex- 
cellent fashion in this issue; but he could have used twenty 
thousand words more and still have told only part of the story. 


The American business man is so firmly convinced to-day — 


that music is an integral part of the life of the worker that he 
will go to great extremes to see that music is identified with his 
plant. Furthermore, the Department Store—the chief metro- 
politan channel for the contact of the great public and the pur- 
chase of necessities and luxuries—has found music an indispens- 
able bond. Marshall Field, in Chicago, Gimbel Brothers, in 
three cities, Wanamaker’s, in New York and Philadelphia, 
Strawbridge and, Clothier, of Philadelphia, department stores 
everywhere have become centers of music, for millions. Now, 
with the radio, he organizations reach out to the entire 
country. 


Tue Erupr apologizes for the fact that it cannot give: 


adequate space to encompass the movement entirely. However, 
we feel that you will get an inspiration from Mr. Grabel’s article 
and from the stimulating letters received from National leaders 
which supplement the article. We also desire to call attention 
to the literature upon the subject issued by the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music (105 West 40th St.) New York 
City. 

Surely thousands of our readers will want to use this 
material to help in organizing musie in local industries where 
none now exists. Mr. Grabel tells just how to go about it. 

If you cannot have a large orchestra or a fine band, you 
may have something equally good—an excellent chorus. The 
Theo. Presser Co. has snaintained for years a large choral 
Society of its employees under the direction of P. W. Orem. 


' This organization has given several oratorio and light opera 


masterpieces. 


Tacrrus used to say ‘He had talents equal to business and — 


aspired no higher.” Every business man ought to realize that 
business prosperity provides the opportunity for the develop- 
ment of other personal ideals. 
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STE prror’ s Note: 


married Ossip Gabrilowitsch in 1890. 


ny friends and acquaintances have asked how I 
eded in getting rid of nervousness when singing in 
ic. I wish I might answer this question so clearly 
f my answer would bring with it lasting benefit. 
ere is more science in thought than in drugs; for a 
has varying effects according to the physical state 
h individual and is apt to be an experiment rather 
an unquestionable cure. There is no doubt about 
ffect of thought on the body. In fact, the fatal 
of anxious thoughts had so often been proved to 
t finally I decided to investigate the reserve side 
medal. There was something ignominious in being 
P plaything of my volcanic mind. No person would 
low to toss me about with so little respect. 
re a concert various dev'ls begin to raise their 
and chatter, “Perhaps your voice will be hoarse.” 
erhaps you will be terrified when you see the audi- 
” “Perhaps your memory will fail you.” And with 
ggestion of each one of these possible dangers a 
shiver of fear and dread rushes through you, fol- 
d by a sensation of overwhelming weakness. Accord- 
to the vigor of your thought will the size of your 
my be. Some are capable of thinking so hard about 
isagreeable possibility that they become seasick, or 
ricken with a blinding headache. If a singer insists 
dwelling upon’ terrible possibilities for several days 
ceding a concert, he will be a changed man when the 
tual hour of his appearance strikes. He will sink into 
shair and long for death—any kind of death. Finally, 
sing that Death gives no heed to his passionate cry, he 
gins to call for champagne, or coffee or bromide, ac- 
rding to his surroundings—or according to whatever 
m his nervousness may have taken—jumping insanity 
- paralyzing feebleness. Once on the stage a quick 
ice at the most innocent-looking slip of paper—the 
ted program—carries him into interminable spaces 
nightmare where everything turns black before him. 
e lights are as black as the people. No wonder that 
following day some of the critics complain of lack of 
in his singing. 
wing seen the colossal power of my mind in produc- 
inability and sickness, I determined with common 
to alter the direction of this powerful current and 
struct a haven of serenity and strength. 
Po this end I called upon the help of many forces of 
nony. If you call them they will come. The first 
is to plant in your subconscious mind healthy seeds 
t will develop into reservoirs of strength and calm. If 
uently replanted these seeds, or harmonious thoughts, 
| finally cover the surface of your subconscious mind 
| fortify it against the intrusion of dissonant attacks. 
the contrary, the seeds of placidity and beauty are 
planted in the subconscious mind the voluntary 
will come into controlling power and destroy your 
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Fill Your Mind With Visions 

fore sleeping at night and before rising in the morn- 
e the opportunity of a reclining position in a dark- 
room to fill your mind with visions. Do not allow 
@ visions to appear haphazardly. Concentrate your 
its with all the power of your mind on a scene from 
, on a picture in a gallery, or the memory of a 
Your thoughts must be so poignant that within 
three minutes you are able to feel the 
en picture before you. You will finally become part 
nd thrill with happiness as radiant colors or ravish- 
stumes make themselves felt. With practice your 
will be able instantaneously to create a picture 
ch your entire ego will so absorb itself that for 
i¢ being it is completely lost in its actual surround- 
subconscious mind though excessively sensi- 
| impressions both bad and good, is most keenly 
to good thoughts suffused with spirit. I think 
bit as meaning crystalline beauty in ecstatic form. 
is this losing of your ego which “emancipates you 
“i 

| nerves and contracting fear. Everything is free. 
seem to rise and float—not drag and crawl. At last 
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re ruler of your most formidable enemy, your 
>-.¢t 2 
J, spent meas in faithful adherence to 
ee i” ’ 


Clara Clemens-Gabrilowitsch was born at Elmira, 
w York. She was educated by governesses and studicd music in her 
idhood, later recewving some lessons from Leschetisky in Vienna. 
cal studies were carried on under Ashforth, Sulli, de Reszke and Valeri. 
She has toured England, 


CLARA CLEMENS 


Her 
“Mark 


the cultivation of bright thoughts and the banishing of 
all ugly or terrifying ones, you will became aware ef an 
inner expansion into something that resembles a smile. 
The sensation is like the relaxing characteristic of a 
spring day when you stop to smell the flowers and revel 
in sunshine after the frosts. 

In anger your mind is knotted and wrinkled. In seren- 
ity it is smooth and smiling. Once commander of your 
mind, you will wish to run no risk of losing the position 
you have gained. Yet to hold a position is sometimes 
more difficult than to attain it. Taking your final attain- 


CLARA CLEMENS 


ment for granted, it often slips away. Therefore, do not 
fail to continue to plant the seeds of serenity in your sub- 
conscious mind until the machinery of your voluntary 
mind responds to the pressure of your will with prompt 
precision. Then you will meet your own misforiunes, 
worries, disappointments (always excepting tragedies) as 
an onlooker, rather than a participator. To all incidents 
crossing your path you will give intellectual rather than 
emotional attention. You will feel things moderately, not 
passionately. Your mind is no longer clouded by exces- 
sive feeling. A harsh voice does not make you shiver. 
An intended insult crumbles before the force of your im- 
pregnable placidity. Your heart does not bleed, nor even 
start. 


Wall Out Corroding Thoughts 

Through this method of walling out corroding thoughts 
you will find yourself facing a concert with pleasure 
instead of dread. It is no longer an ordeal but an inter- 
esting experience. In preparing your performance you 
have absorbed yourself in the beauty of the songs to the 
profound degree of losing your own ego, The very posi- 
tive state of calm produced by this concentrated form of 
thought will stand you in stead on the platform. You are 
in possession of a new habit. A habit can be altered in 
three days if the direction of your mind has been forcibly 
jerked into a new position. It must not lag back in old 
muddy paths. Faithfully invite all pleasant thoughts and 
vigorously spurn all disagreeable ones. If immediately 
before a concert you find difficulty in fixing your mind 
on bits of scenery or scenes from operas, try concen- 


‘ing to an unfamiliar opera. 
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How I Got Rid of Nervousness in Public 


By the Well-known American Concert Contralito 


Mme. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Daughter of Samuel L. Clemens, “Mark Twain” 


Germany and America as a concert singer; and her recitals, given together 
with her husband, have been increasing in metropolitan popularity cach year. 
This article 1s supplemented by an extract from an 
Twain and Music,” 
extremely clear and interesting article will 


article, 
This 


excellent 
by kalph Holmes, from The Century. 
help many.] 


trating on the personality of an animal. A soft, playful 
kitten is a magnetic subject for the mind. 

Your nervous system must not wrinkle up. Smooth 
it out and Iet it become sensitively receptive to all tm- 
pressions of spiritual beauty. 

Your spirit must smile and love— 
will sink into a majestic 
divinity, 


then your whole being 
rhythm that vibrates with 


The Musical Metamorphosis of Mark Twain 

With the consent of the author, Mr. Ralph Holmes, 
and of the publishers, we take pleasure in reprinting 
herewith from the October Century, parts of a very 
interesting article entitled “Mark Twain and Music.” 
The writer quotes from Paine’s biography of “Mark 
Twain” in which Samuel Langhorne Clemens gives in 
his note. book (1878) the following humorous comments 
on opera: “I have attended opera for fourteen years 
now; I am sure I know nb agony comparable to listen- 
I am enchanted with the 
arias of Trovatore and other old operas which the hand 
organ and the music box have made entirely familiar to 
my ear. I am carried away with delighted enthusiasm 
when they are sung at the opera. But how far between 
they are! And what long arid heart-breaking and head- 
aching between times of that sort of intense but inco- 
herent noise which always so reminds me of the time 
when the orphan asylum burned down.” 


The Upper Tier 

On another occasion Mark Twain writes in his diary 
while he was at Heidelburg: 

“Huge crowd out to-night to hear the band play the 
Fremerberg. I suppose it is very low-grade music—I 
know it must be low-grade music—hecause it so delighted 
me. It so warmed me, moved me, stirred me, uplifted 
me, enraptured me, that at times I could have cried and 
at others split my throat with shouting. The great 
crowd was another evidence that it was low-grade, for 
only a few are educated up to a point where high class 
music gives pleasure. I have never heard enough classic 
music to be. able to enjoy it, and the simple truth is I 
detest it. Not mildly, but with all my heart. What a 
poor lot of human beings we are anyway. If base music 
gives me wings, why should I want any other? But I 
do. I want to like the higher music because the higher 
and better like it. But you see I want to like it with- 
out taking the necessary trouble and giving the thing 
the necessary time and attention. The natural sugges- 
tion is, to get into that upper tier, that dress circle, by 
a lie, we will pretend we like it. This lie, this pretense 
gives to opera what support it has in America.” 


How Mark Twain Played the Piano 

It will be surprising to many that Mark Twain knew 
enough of music to strum out accompaniments on the 
piano. Mr. Holmes, after a conference with Mme. 
Gabrilowitsch, writes: 

“It seems interesting in these days, when the concert 
vocalists are just discovering the naive charm and the 
authentic musical worth of the old negro spirituals, to 
learn from Mme. Gabrilowitsch that her first recollec- 
tions of music at home were concerned with these same 
melodies. 

“This was in her fifth or sixth year; and she remem- 
bers that her sisters shared with her the delight of 
hearing her father sit at the piano and sing to his own 
accompaniment such good old negro ecstasies as, ‘Go 
Chain the Lion Down,’ ‘Rise and Shine and Give the 
Glory Glory,’ ‘The Golden Chariot.’ The words meant 
nothing to the children but the melodies were infectious 
and they could not get enough of them.” 

Mme. Gabrilowitsch says, “My father played his 
accompaniments by ear entirely, and my latter musical 
education taught me that his harmonies were not alto- 
gether perfect but our young ears recognized no mis- 
takes and the enthusiasm with which he sang them and 
of course, the melodies themselves were irresistible.” 

Then Mr. Holmes recounts how a music box that 
played the Lohengrin Bridal March came into the home. 
Shortly thereafter a Mr. Beattie “with a powerful vcice” 
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appears in the Clemens household and charms the great 
humorist with Nancy Lee, which Mark demanded time 
and again. 

Mark Twain apparently, in his middle life, did not 
develop his musical tastes to any noticeable extent, 
despite the fact that his daughter was advancing rapidly 
as a pianist and as a singer. In order that his daughter 
might have all advantages he took her to Vienna where 
she entered the classes of Leschetizky. The home 
became the gathering of the musical set of Vienna, but 
Mark himself was largely apart from it. Mme. Gabril- 
owitsch says: 

“My father was always ill at ease among the radical 
people because they were concerned with a form of art 
that left him at that time wholly unmoved and some- 
times actually uncomfortable. The most that he got 
out of his association with those people, was a great 
admiration for their memories and the nimbleness of 
their fingers. He was sure that Leschetizky was the 
greatest pianist who had ever lived; and he was never 
hesitant about: expressing his amazement that human 
hands could do what he did, and the human mind remem- 
ber how to do it.” 

How sincere the famous humorist was is indicated 
by the anecdote that when the daughter asked per- 
mission of her father and her mother to’ invite Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch to dinner, Mark replied, “By all means, 
provided you don’t ask him to play.” 


Mark Twain’s Sensitiveness to Sounds 

Mr. Clemens was extremely sensitive to sounds and 
could not bear the ticking of a clock in the house. In 
fact their home was clockless, save for one that was 
practically inaudible. His daughter relates: 

“My fathet was particularly sensitive to sounds and 
certain ones used to make him suffer acutely, so that he 
would almost lose control of himself if he could neither 
get out of the reach of them nor cause them to stop. 
The barking of dogs was one of the hardest to endure 
and I have seen him driven almost beside himself by 
the continuous whining of a puppy. 

“On one occasion—I think about the year 1890, a 
collie belonging to next door neighbors began to bark 
in the middle of the night. It was in the fall of the 
year, with a heavy blinding fog, but my ‘ather got out 
of his bed and without stopping to put any garment over 
his night-clothes, started after that dog. 

“He went stumbling down the road after the dog, 
which of course, kept just ahead of him, barking as 
loud as it could, but perfectly invisible in the’ fog, and 
it must have been two miles before the animal took 
to the fields and so was lost beyond all pursuit. How 
my father escaped serious results from the incident I 
don’t know, for he came home as wet as though he 
had plunged into a lake, and covered with mud. The 
ruin of my sill umbrella was the only damage.” 


A Remarkable Change 

Gradually, Mark Twain, surrounded by an atmosphere 
of the best music commenced to find that his taste -was 
growing. When he built his house at Redding, Connect- 
icut, he installed a fine organ. He also had a mechanical 
organ in his house on Fifth Avenue and enjoyed playing 
high class records. Mme. Gabrilowitsch continues : 

“Beethoven, Wagner, Schubert, Chopin, even Brahms, 
became his daily companions, and he presently grew to 
love the very songs that I had tried earlier to interest 
nim in without success. 

“The experience came to him so late in life, though 
-he never became a frequenter .of concert halls, and 
except for one or two of my own recitals I do not 
think he ever sat through an entire concert of any kind. 
I am certain that he never heard Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
conduct nor me sing with an orchestra. 

“And he did reach a point where he was no longer 
afraid that I would ask Ossip to play as he had warned 
me that time in Vienna, but would himself insist that 
my husband go to the piano. 

“This experience of my father’s is one reason why 
I have small patience with those who belittle phono- 
graphs, player-pianos, player-organs or even hand- 
organs. They can be so successfully used as an avenue 
of approach to real music that I feel that the humblest 
of them has some dignity about it, abused though they 
usually are.” 

At the very end Mr. Clemens reached out to music 
for solace. Among his last words were his request 
for his daughter to sing to him. She chose Flow Gently 
Swect Afton. It quieted his exciting talking and he 
sank into peaceful repose, remaining thus until the end. 


Tue man who disparages music as a luxury and non- 
essential is doing the nation an injury. There is no 
better way to express patriotism than through music.— 
Wooprow WILSON. 


How Mother Collected Her Bills 


By E. O. Whitcomb 


Moruer had just graduated from a conservatory of 
music in the East when she married my father. They 
came West to make their fortune. Mother, to help in 
this process, gave music lessons. 

In the new West, people were not interested in music. 
It was difficult for mother to secure pupils. In order to 
gain local prestige, she sang at all of the funerals and 
played all the wedding marches. She also played the cabi- 
net organ and led the Baptist choir on Sundays. All of 
this she did free of charge. Many considered it mother’s 
duty to take charge of the music of the community ! 


The music pupils were backward. Their parents, criti- - 


cal of mother’s methods, demanded that their children 
play “pieces” rather than scales and studies. 

Mother decided to increase her music pupils by taking 
country children. Tuesdays and Fridays she drove out 
into the country districts. On each of these days she 
made a circuit of thirty-six miles. She returned about 
seven o'clock in the evening, often too tired to eat the 
supper father had prepared for her. 

But the saddest of all of mother’s troubles was that 
she was unable to collect many of her bills. Fat, well- 
to-do farmers would see her give their daughters four 
or five terms of music lessons without offering to pay a 
cent. They totally ignored mother’s modest little cards 
with the item in the left hand corner, “$10 for a term of 
20 lessons.” Often my father attempted to help mother. 
He would speak to these men about “settling up,’ but 
he almost always received the answer, “Well, I'll see 
about it soon.” The “soon” rarely was realized. In the 
end the farmers often substituted five bushels of pota- 
toes (potatoes were then selling for fifty cents a bushel) 
for a crisp ten dollar bill. Many never settled for the 
lessons at all. Mother felt like complaining, but she 
didn’t dare to say anything. These men were strong fac- 
tors in the community, and she wanted their good will.— 

It was not until mother was teaching the second genera- 
tion that she hit on a capital plan for collecting her 
bills. One Saturday afternoon she invited to her home all 
of her music pupils who had paid their bills and organ- 
ized a music club which she called the Schumann Club. 
Officers were elected, small dues ($1 a year) were voted, 
and a constitution, which mother had written, was 
adopted. The officers selected program and social com- 
mittees. 

A rather imposing account of the organization, writ- 
ten by mother, was given to the editor of the town 
paper. The result was just as mother had anticipated. 
A crowd of angry parents, wishing to know why John 
and Mary were not members of the “Schumann Club,” 
visited mother. At each angry inquiry’ mother would 
step to her secretary and draw out, say Mary’s card, 
from her little card catalog. “Pardon me,” mother 
would say, “I have received no pay for the last two 
terms of music lessons I have given Mary. Really, I 
could not think of having Mary in a rather expensive 
organization when her music lessons have not \ been 
paid for in such a long time. If the last two terms 
and the term Mary is now finishing, $30, you know 
(here mother would smile at the irate parent), are set- 
tled, I shall gladly send in Mary’s name to the secre- 
tary of the club.” 

This diplomacy worked fairly well. By the end of 
the month all of mother’s bills, with the exception of 
about 10 per cent., had been settled. 


—with the sentence, ‘Everyone voted the concert a hr 


pe THE ETUDE 


The Schumann Club flourished. Their Saturda: 
afternoon meetings at our home were delightful. T 
little program consisted of a short sketch of a compos- 
er’s life, several anecdotes about him, and several of 
easier compositions, which were played by the more ad 
vanced students. After the program, mother often had : 
musical game or a guessing contest. There were alway 
refreshments, and each youngster went hows feeling h 
had had a glorious time. 

The principal of the high school used the club me 
bers to give a concert in the school auditorium. Th 
did, and it was a great success. 

In the following spring the club secured a young viol 
ist to give a concert in the little town. How the mem 
bers of the Schumann Club worked! They sold ticket 
decorated the barn-like I. O. O. F. Hall, ete. On thi 
evening of the performance the hall was transformec 
Club colors, green and white, were draped everywhe 
large baskets of wild flowers adorned the front of 
small stage, which was covered with a soft rug. All o 
the ferns the townspeople possessed were massed in 
rear of the stage to covér the ugliness. Several pre 
chairs, a small table and mother’s upright piano had be 
placed on the stage. Old Deacon Jones voiced the senti- 
ment of all when he said, after contemplating the stage 
for five minutes, “I’ll be gol-darned if it don’t.look lik 
the Garden of Eden.” 

At the concert the social and program committ 
“ushered.” The other members of the club sat in se 
of honor in front. The president introduced the violi 
ist, and during the intermission the club chorus sang o 
of Schumann’s songs. After the concert Mrs. Woo 
the wealthiest woman in town, gave a reception for 
visiting violinist and the members of the club. Most 
the townspeople attended. The next issue of the town} 
paper gave a véry graphic account of the affair, ending 


success.’ 

The next fall mother had a new scheme. Knowi 
how young people dote on emblems, she suggested t! 
the club members have a pin. Catalogs of several la 
jewelry firms were consulted. One of the mem! 
brought her brother’s fraternity pin as a good mod 
Finally, it was decided to have a diamond-shaped 
with a pearl in each point. On a green enamel ba 
ground there was a staff with the treble clef sign an 
three notes in gold. 

UNS vieh magnet draws the needle so this Beautt ft 
drew the remaining students into the club. The miracl 
had happened. All bills were paid. 

Father wished mother to quit teaching, but she lo 
her work so intensely that she didn’t want to give 
up; besides, there was no one to take her place. Th 
too, mother had some more things she wanted to ac 
complish. There were other social customs that needed 
reforming. Two years later she was receiving $2 ; 
Sunday for her church work, and she charged $2 for 
her work at a funeral—that was, if the people could} 
afford to pay. 

Mother has passed on now, but four of her for 
students, all conservatory graduates, are going on w 
her work in the old town. Thanks to mother’s pion 
efforts, they are having no trouble collecting their bi 
The Schumann Club is as prominent as it was in mo 
er’s day, and it has done a great deal of good for the) 
entire community. 
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How Shall We Study 


; By C. E. Christiani 


“Act with yourself as if you were your own pupil. 
Tell yourself what is right to do; make yourself do it; 
and leave the rest to take care of itself.’—Louis de 
Haas. 

The above indicates that you must be your own 
teacher, as well as your own pupil, and this really is 
the most sensible way to study; for, if you are not able 
to know before you do, you never will be able to master 
anything. This is just the whole trouble with us, try- 
ing to do something of which we know nothing. Many 
hours are actually wasted by students in thoughtless, so- 
called practice. Most students have not the slightest 
idea of (1) the keys of their study, (2) the object of 
it, (3) the meaning of the different signs of expression. 
Yet when asked about the time spent, they all assure the 
teacher of having practiced every day from one to two 
hours, 


are 


/ 


Now the way to be your own teacher as well as pu pil 
means this. (1) Find out how many sharps or flats t 
are, then mention these aloud to yourself several tim 
Then name the key several times. .Do this each 
before you start playing. (2) Find out the object 
the lesson; namely, is it a study for legato, staccato, o} 
what? (3) Examine the different signs of expressiot 
and master their meaning. Now if you do this, you a 
your own teacher; and if you put in practice what 
now know, you become your own pupil also. 


In the above words: “You tell yourself what is ri 
to do, and make yourself do it.” If you will do - 
you will become a joy to your teacher; and if you k 
it up you need never look for success—for you have 
or, better still, you are a success. 


to a want of knowledge of how to practice. 
of course, pupils that do not practice rightly 
of knowing how, but with those the failing is 
of character, due to negligent home iis 
1 lack of knowledge. 

cing may be divided into two kinds: the i ORD 
special— to use the words of the average pupil 
ises (Etudes) and the “pieces.” 

r the fundamental principles of technic are estab- 
1 these two kinds of practice should, of course, go 
eres and though they generally do, it is. sur- 
g that many pupils go astray, not in the first, but 
. second kind, in the artistic, the “piece” practice. 
son for this is that in the first kind they know 
do, while in the second kind they are—more or 
wn upon their own judgment. 

the time for practicing has arrived they take 
exercises, scales, arpeggios or whatever the 
as prescribed; they repeat them a number of 
ratch their fingering, their touch, accents, shad- 
so forth until the time allotted = this part of 
k is consumed. 


The Cardinal Error 

the case with good, willing pupils; but even 
ften go astray in the practicing of the “piece.” 
take it up, start it attentively, and when they 
a trifling mistake they stop to correct it—and. 
! Here is whete the cardinal error is committed ! 
ey do not realize that the more correcting of the 
e rectifies it for the moment only; at the best 
that practicing hour. When they resume their 
the afternoon or next day, the same mistake 
romptly occur again, be rectified again, only to 
the next time, until finally the teacher has to 
a lecture about it. 

i instead of merely correcting the blunder, the pupil 
el ninated it, it would never have occurred again. 
ate a bhinder there is only one way: to inves- 
! Like all natural phenomena;.a blunder, too, 
cause and this cause must be removed; but before 
be removed it must be found. 

‘e are but three errors, of which each one (or a 
tion of them) may cause the blundering: 


A wrong note. 

_A wrong fingering. 

| wrong timing. 

t us suppose that a wrong note was struck. There 
ve been some reason for it. The right note was 
somewhat unusual, or an accidental flat, sharp 
ral, still in force, may have been overlooked. 
ver it was, the wrong note has made an impres- 
the mind and this wrong impression must 
ninated, removed, crushed out of the mind by com- 
the ear to Lear the right note so many times (in 
with the context) as to wipe the wrong note 
he memory. 


Wrong Fingering 
1es a wrong note suggests itself, tet to the 
the fingers, through a wrongly started sequel 
rs or a wrong fingering and has led, for some 
son, to a stop; in such cases the pupil should 
that the place where he came to gricf is not 
ily—the place where the mistake was made. 
rong fingering may be carried on for several 
some cases for several measures) before it 
stop; just as we may go in the wrong direction 
al blocks in a city before we become aware 
igh the unfamiliarity of the region in which 
irselves. The question is now to find the point 
— fingering began; then it must be gone 
ht fingers slowly, with exaggerated 
Vy abo times. And not enough with this, 
place must be played in conjunction 
ures which precede and follow it, in order 
‘ther the error can now be avoided. Still more, 
_tested, | ‘now, whether the use of the correct 
not due to strained attention or whether 
ally. For, if it does‘ not come na- 
Pea ti error will recur to-morrow. It would, 
e far better to go over that particular pas- 
renty times, slowly, and with exaggerated 


is well to pick out the notes 
beats or pulsations and to play 
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them a number of times with such fingers as will have 
to be used afterwards when the spaces between the 
beats are filled; in repeating these beat-notes great care 
should be taken that the loud counting of the beats 
should not be interrupted between repetitions. This is 
of great importance in rectifying errors in timing. Now, 
after the beat-notes are firmly settled, the notes be- 
tween the first and second beat may be inserted. In 
cases of small subdivisions, such as sixteenths or thirty- 
seconds, it is well to count not only the quarters but the 
eighths, so as to have, say, eight counts instead of only 
four. -Gradually the notes between the remaining beats 
may then be inserted (under still loud and uniform, 
uninterrupted counting) until the whole measure is cor- 
rectly timed. 
How to Correct Errors 

Whatever may be the nature of the mistakes; 
whether a wrong note, wrong fingering, wrong timing 
or any combination of these, the correction must not be 
entrusted to the memory alone; for, that will be occupied 
by the piece itself. The correction must go beyond the 
memory, into the automatism, into the muscular habit so 
as to prevent the mistakes from occurring again. 

All mistakes in piano playing are made by the mind. 
The fingers can play neither right nor wrong because 
they have no brains of their own to direct their action. 
It is the player’s brain that in case of error has mis- 
understood something, aud, consequently, misdirected the 
fingers which executed this wrong order just as willingly 
as they should have executed the right one. The fingers 
are like the messenger boys in a telegraph office: if the 
manager writes a wrong address on a telegram the boy 
will and must go to a wrong place. It is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary to realize that all our errors are 
committed in the “main office” situated above the 
shoulders and that it is there where the nature of the 
error must be wnderstood. When that is done, the 
“mother of study,” Repetition, will transform the use 
of the correct fingers into a habit which is but another 
word for “automatism,” habitual action. 


Importance of Automatism 

So far, it is the rectifying of mistakes that has been 
discussed and the importance of the automatism in this 
matter has been emphasized. This importance, however, 
is not confined to the mere correcting of errors, but it 
extends to the entire matter of practicing. And right 
at this point it should be impressed upon the student’s 
mind that the repeating of a difficult passage until it 
merely “goes” is not “practice” but only a preparation 
for it. If a passage is “difficult,” it is so because the 
fingers have to do something unusual; they have either to 
make a sudden stretch, a sudden contraction, to change 
quickly from one to the other or to perform some other 
quite unaccustomed stunt. Now, if such a place is slow- 
ly gone over five or six times it may “go” after a fash- 
jon. Of course it will—during the next few minutes, 
until attention has been diverted from it by some other 
new matter. But if that place is to go well “for good,” 
then the achievement of a half-dozen repetitions must 
be regarded as a quite trustworthy indication of the 
difficulty being quite within our power of surmounting 
it; then, begin to surmount it by repeating the place 
slowly and with strong rhythmical accents 30, 40, 50, or 
even 100 times, according to the resistance of mind and 
fingers that is to be overcome. 

This is the kind of practicing the professional means 

when he says that he has been “working;” for, the 
esthetic part of his study is a pleasure and a delight to 
him. The professional, however, makes a very clear dis- 
tinction between musical working and playing for pleas- 
ure; a distinction which many students are entirely un- 
aware of. These students readily yield to the charm of 
a composition and scramble through it as best they can; 
they thus fish out a few melodical phrases and so “take 
the cream off” a piece, lose interest in the remainder 
and never obtain a mental picture of the totality of a 
composition. 

Now, we should not forget that the professional is, 
to say the least, just as susceptible to the beauty of a 
composition as is the amateur, but he holds in his musi- 
cal imagination an ideal of that rendition of a piece 
which must come up to this ideal in every detail as 
well as in the general character and form of it. For 
the attainment of this, he practices until the fingers offer 
no more resistance and then finally—he yields to the 
charm of the piece while still observing the composer’s 
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How Can I Correct Them? 


By CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG 


annotations. This yielding, conditional as it is, is a de- 
light to him; he practically rests now; rests from mus- 
cular exertion; from strict self-observing; from the 
struggle that was raging within himself during the un- 
pleasant period of self-denial, and now he enjoys the 
fruit of self-conquest—the greatest and finest of all 
conquests, 

And when all this hard work is done and all goes well, 
the amateur, the pupil who “plays at” the same piece 
and cannot master it because he has not the strength 
of character to withstand the temptation of musical pleas- 
uring, what does he say when he hears the artist’s perfect 
playing? He says in an admiring tone of voice, inci- 
dentally screening his weakness thereby: “Ah, what 
is the use? That is the result of talent!” 

Talent? Fiddlesticks! All of us have musical talent. 
The number of people that have no sense of rhythm 
(of the very root of rag-time and of jazz!) or cannot 
distinguish pitch relations (pitch-deafness) amounts to 
less than two per cent of the number of color-blind 
people. The difference between the musical talent of 
Beethoven and that of Mr. Tom-Noddy is neither 
qualitative nor quantitative. 


Self-Exhibition 

If Mr. Tom-Noddy had as great a soul, as keen an 
intelligence, as strong a personality (character, individu- 
ality) as was given to Beethoven by nature and developed 
by himself, Mr. Tom-Noddy could write just as great 
a Symphony as any by Beethoven, who did not possess 
even what is known as “absolute pitch.’ If Mr. Tom- 
Noddy were the “man” that Liszt was (or Rubinstein, 
Josef Hofmann, Rachmaninoff) he could play the piano 
just as well as Liszt did. The trouble is that Mr. Tom- 
Noddy is not the kind, the type of man; that he has not 
the soul calibre, not the strength of character to face 
and to overcome the unpleasant part of study; that he 
does not play to convince his hearers of the greatness 
and beauty of the composer's thought, but only to “show 
off” his own, dearly beloved Self! In this attitude lies 
the root of all bad music-making, in which errors of 
time, of reading, of phrasing play the principal part. 

Has the average piano student, after playing a certain 
phrase, ever, ever, Ever asked himself how it sounded? 
From long and sad experience I am compelled to answer, 
“No” TI have asked some of them what they should 
think of a painter who kept on painting without caring 
how his picture ‘“looked.”’ They answered, “That's 
different!” Alas, it is not different but an absolutely 
perfect analogy. 

The foundation of such mistakes as false notes, 
wrong timing, bad fingering, bad touch and so forth is 
not to be sought in the “talent” but—I feel a natural 
hesitancy in saying it, but it has to be said—in selfishness, 
in egotism! Whenever people play badly it proves that 
they do not think of giving pleasure to others, but that 
they are sublimely indifferent to the effect of their 
playing upon their hearers. “I do the playing and you 
have to compliment me whether you like it or not. If 
you do not like it, I can always say that you did not 
understand it. That it was I who failed in making you 
understand the piece—who should ever suspect that? 
So, I can get away with it.” Such is the mental attitude 
of a great many who play the piano without making 
music. Personal vanity is a strong integer of or incen- 
tive to this attitude. It discloses itself in the unholy 
desire of playing the same pieces which they have heard 
in the recitals of great pianists. “Yes,” said a fond 
mother to her neighbor at a recital by an acknowledged 
artist, “my daughter plays several of the pieces on the 
program.” That this statement can impress none but the 
utterly ignorant in music (and I strongly doubt even 
this) did not occur to her. Now, in selecting pieces 
beyond their technic, the players are kept so busy 
mechanically, that all the other qualities of the pieces 
have simply no chance of gaining their attention and 
consideration. 


Why Papa Does Not Like ‘‘Darter’s’’ Music 

And here lies the main reason why “Papa” dislikes the 
music played by “darter.” I do not blame him, do you? 
If the daughter would play what her technic permits 
her to play—something in which the technic does not 
absorb her entire attention but allows her to give heed 
to her tone, to dynamic shading, to proper phrasing—lI’d 
like to see the “papa” who would not like it. 

Since the proper rendition of the Mozart Sonata in F 
is not a feat of which an experienced musician has any 
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‘reason to pride himself, I may be permitted to relate 


-said in a tone vibrating with emotion, 
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the’ following experience. 

To spend a few days of rest at the house of a farmer 
(it was a good many years ago, in Illinois) I happened 
to arrive on a day when “darter” was away on a visit. 
Noticing a nice upright piano and some very badly kept 
sheet music, I investigated the latter and found among 
other things the Sonata just mentioned, “Does daughter 
play this?” I asked. 

“O, Heavens, yes!” replied the father; “and who in the 
world was the fiend that invented Sanatases?” 

However, by and by, he asked me to play “something 
nice’—nothing classical, but something that a fellow 
could understand. I consented; but I made the condition 
that he should sit by my side, not think of crops or 
cattle, but let the music pour over him, And then I 
played the very “Sonata” he hated so much. I will 
confess that occasionally I made my eee a trifle 
more plain than strict necessity should have required it, 
but—need I say it?—I did not overdo matters so as to 
conflict with’ the beautiful melodic flow of the first 
movement. At the end of it I noticed that “Papa” was 
seemingly deep in thought, but he only had visions from 
which he evidently disliked to separate too suddenly, for 
it took quite a little while before he spoke and then he 
“Gee, that was 
fine! I saw the whole Spring in it, the birds, the flowers, 
all nature! Why does daughter never play such pieces ?” 
And when I then told him that I had played the very 
“Sonata” that his daughter had played, he used an 
expression which even the unmistakable sincerity 
could not justify my repeating it here. 

Now, the daughter could have played the Sonata just 
as well as I had played it; for it is simple, naive, and 
makes but very modest demands upon technic. Why, 
then, did she not play it as I did? Because I had played 


it with the purpose of making Papa like it, while she—- 


did not care how it sounded. And, I repeat, it is in 
this “not caring how it sounds” that mistakes and errors 
are generated and, alas, persisted in. There is a’ world 
of difference between “playing the piano” and “making 
music on the piano.” The mere “playing the piano” is 
something which nobody (except the player) cares for. 


Dont’s for Parents 


By Norman H. Harney 


Don’t be too eager to have your child progress 
rapidly in his music studies. Remember that the student 
who is farthest advanced at eight or ten years of age 
will not necessarily be in the lead at fifteen. 

Don’t engage a teacher merely because he is a brilliant 
performer. It may well be that of two men or women 
the less showy player is the better teacher. 

Don’t forget that, while it is a great mistake to se- 
lect a teacher becaus2 he is cheap, it is just as serious 
an error to engage one merely because his price is high. 
It does not follow that he is the best available instructor. 

Don’t be too hasty about dismissing a new teacher 
because your son or your daughter has expressed a dis- 
like for him. It. may be a temporary antipathy which 
will wear off in a short time: On the other hand, don’t 
insist on your child studying with a person for whom 
he has developed a permanent dislike. No matter how 
capable the teacher may be, he is not the man you 
want. 

Don’t speak slightingly in your child’s presence ‘of 
the person in whose hands you have placed his musical 
education. If you have any criticisms to make, it will 
be not only fairer, but also more effective, to bring 
them directly to the teacher. 

Don’t fail to codperate with the teacher. 
your help and your child will reap the benefit. 

Don’t hesitate about giving the teacher a free hand 
in the training of your boy or girl. If you have not 
sufficient confidence in him to do so, it would be better 
to engage another instructor. 

Don’t expect the teacher to eed special favors to 
your boy because you regard him as a little genius. 
If he has exceptional gifts the teacher will soon discover 
them and will know how to act. 

Don’t give your son or your daughter cause to feel 
that you are too closely and jealously watching his 
progress. Young people are likely to resent such an 
attitude. On the other hand, don’t fail to display a 
sympathetic interest in the work your child is doing. 
A bit of advice, a word of encouragement, a friendly 
suggestion, a little praise, if judiciously administered, 
will be helpful and stimulating. 


He needs 


; Wuat some one tells me I may forget; what I learn 


myself, I know.—Enpison, 


How Russian Students Work 


From an Interview Secured for “The Elude” With the Famous Russian Pianist, Composer, Conductor 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 


(The first section of this Interview appeared in the March Eruve.) 


“Do Russians work harder at music than the students 
of other countries? How can one ever make a compari- 
son that is just? The Slavic race is not historic for its 
industry. On the other hand it seems to me that the 
Slavs, at times, are notoriously lazy. They love to dream, 
to make ideals. They are also very impatient. Americans 
have far more patience. Music, however, is an immense 
impelling force, and, once the love for music is devel- 
oped, the Slav forgets that he is working and finds so 


‘much joy in his art that nothing can stop his progress. 


Take the astonishing case of Chaliapine, one of the 
greatest of living Russians. Chaliapine is practically 
untaught. He heard the famous Russian chorus, but all 
that he knows of music and of the opera and of. singing 
and acting, he picked up from artistic friends by dint of 
his gigantic genius. Of course, he has worked, but I 
scarcely believe that he was conscious of it, so absorbed 
has he been in the joy of what he has been doing. 

“The greatest art is that which is done unconsciously. 
Of course, there must be years of grinding labor to pro- 
duce any great end or reach any high goal. One does not 
soar to the heights of art like an angel. The work, the 
climb is there. But the difference is that the great artist 
usually forgets that he is working, so completely does 
his love and enthusiasm for what he is doing camouflage 
drudgery. In fact, the more talent a Russian student has 
the less he realizes he is working. This is a racial char- 
acteristic which will never be eradicated. The more tal- 
ented seem to work very little. 

“Tt seems somewhat astonishing that since the time of 
Chopin no master has arisen to enrich the literature of 
the piano in such magnificent manner. With all due 


respect for Liszt, whose works form such a very im-__ 


portant step in the advance of pianistic art, Chopin still 
remains at the zenith. His exquisite sense of tone color, 
his gorgeous harmonies and his always pianistic reali- 
zation of the possibilities of the keyboard, make his 
works a kind of Bible for the pianists. When you know 
Chopin you know practically all that can be done in the 
way of producing pianistic effects of high artistic value. 

“Chopin is so ‘comfortable’ for the hand that most 
students seem to fail to realize that his works should be 
studied with patience and diligence. Patience, patience, 
patience, and then more patience, is the great asset of 
the student who would acquire finished performance. 
Chopin must be studied with precisely as much patience 
and care as Bach. In the great genius of the master, 
every note had its. significance. 

“American audiences seem to be more rational, more 
clearly appreciative of the substantial and beautiful ele- 
ments in the art of music than are many European audi- 
ences at this time. To my mind Europe is suffering 


- and original; 


_ cacophony, carried to pitiless extremes, is never art 


from a kind of a contagious mania for cacophony, 
represented in the works of the ultra-modern compo 
Look at the programs that one sees and then listen t 
what is given the name of music. 
“Americans are too matter of fact, too practical to 
fooled with such material, just because it is present 
as a novelty. Let us have all the new music that. 
greatest genius of the world can produce; let it be 
but, above all things, let it be based upx 
the time-old principles of real beauty and not false 
“However, time inevitably determines, and every mus 
cian is conscious of the fact that ach that for a 
had its vogue as futuristic music has already seen — 
day and is surely and certainly on its way to the dun 
heaps of oblivion. 
“Would that another Chopin might arise to bring 1€) 
pianistic beauties to the -world. Notwithstanding all t 
playing I do during the course of the year, I find 
self continually playing Chopin at home, just for 
sheer pleasure of the thing. There is a delight in let 
one’s fingers run through his perfectly molded pas 
Every note seems to be just where it belongs to pro 
the finest effect, and no one seems to be out of pl 
There is nothing to add and there is nothing to 
away. 
“T believe in what might be called indigenous m 
for the piano; that is, music which the Germans w 
described as ‘Klaviermassig.’ So much has been wr 
for the instrument that is really alien. 
notable example. Rimsky-Korsakoff is possibly — 
greatest of Russian composers; yet no one ever p 
his -concerte in these days, because it is not ‘Kla 
missig.’ On the other hand the concertos of Tchaikoy 
sky are frequently heard because they lie well under 
fingers! Even with my own concertos I much prefd) 
the third, because my second is uncomfortable to 
and, therefore, not susceptible of as successful eff 
Grieg, although he could not be classed’as a great ma 
ter pianist, had the gift of writing beautifully for ¢ 
piano and in pure ‘Klaviermassig’ style. His works a 
always playable and often exquisitely beautiful. “ik 
“The frontiers of the art of composition for the p 
have by no means all been reached. There is much 
can be done. It is a fascinating territory; and there 1 
be countless explorers who will see glorious vistas, as 
Chopin, and not horrible and loathsome chasms as 
some of the modern futurists. The element of con 
is one of the most powerful in art. There must be 
and shade. Discord emphasizes beauty, but inces 


never ¢an be.” 


A Plea for the Can’t-plays 


By Marguerite Geibel 


‘A RECENT number of a college paper contained an 
article decrying the fact that there were no piano players 
to. be had. This, in a college of 3000 students! It is 
a, standing joke at this college, that the fraternities are 
endeavoring to pledge men who might prove useful at 
the piano, most of them not succeeding in obtaining onie. 

A number of the more obvious reasons are suggested 
in, connection with this dearth of musical men. “Jazz in- 
struments, player-pianos, victrolas, and a growing disin- 
clination among the youth of the country to practice,” are 
given as the probable contributing causes of the shortage. 

Right! The last named exists because of the first 
three. There are too many short cuts to make it appear 
worth while to spend years practicing on the piano, so 
that at the end of that time, a person may be able to play. 

Since most people really do enjoy playing the piano, 
or trying to, there must be something wrong with the 
present method of teaching, and reading music. Doesn’t 
it seem only fair to blame something beside the individual, 
for a change? Especially when there are so many million 
of him? Or are the people all wrong, and the system 
all right? 

- Regardless of who (or which) is to blame, the diff- 
culty is going to result in the extinction of the spccies 
known as “piano,” if something isn’t done about it soon. 
And with all the musical men we have, teachers, profes- 
sionals, and technical men, it is ridiculous that something 
hasn’t been worked out. Unfortunately the ones who 


“suggestion can be enlarged and improved upon. 


could do it, are the ones who do not see the necessity’! 
Since a great many very intelligent people f 
negotiate the intricate codrdination requisite for 
accurate rendering of the. written sheet of music, 
simplification of the method must be in order. 
difficulty—impossibility in some cases—of memor 
music strengthens the case for a new system. — 
.Can anyone give a sound reason why the notes on 
page, the lines and spaces, should not bear some fai 
semblance to the monotonous line of keys, every 
key looking just like every other white key, and 
black key doing the same by its fellow negroes? 
not have five lines on the keys, each key bearing its o 
note, properly situated? Or is there a. Federal 1 
against labeling a piano key so that one may recogni 
without undue deliberation? For the few middle 
that are used in both treble and bass, it would be a 
matter to have both “versions” appear, as ‘the | 
several times as deep as the staff. ! 
The first step in learning to play is to discover Aoi 
tion between the printed note and the piano 
simplifying this, which is by all odds the most a 
to achieve, more time and attention could be ¢ 
tempo, expression, and* other details. Undoubte 


es. 


More music, more players, more pianos, and— 
power to all three!!! R 


’' 


Ps See 


itor’s Note: 
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Music Originally a Man’s Job 


Vuar has brought about the present day feminization 
music—especially in this country? It is no new 
ig, of course, nor is it confined to the United States ; 
it is not to be found to anything like the same 
nt in other countries, and most certainly it was not 
in pre-American times. In the early days of “the 
which was Greece” music was distinctly a man’s 
- and later, when the Christian Church took it over 
| it became for so many centuries the almost exclu- 
property of the monks and priests, it is to be 
umed at least that they did not share its custodian- 
) with the women. 

‘li Honor to the Ladies. How has it come about, 
that in present day America eighty-five per cent 
music students are girls; seventy-five per cent 
t least) of the concert audiences are women; and 
n the promoting and managing of musical enterprises 
fetting more and more into their hands? All honor 
them for it, be it said, for without them and their 
- Clubs our country would be a hundred years 
e behind hand than it is and many a fine artist 
At have starved to death while waiting for the 
n to awaken to a realization of the meaning of his 


St nce. 


The Vanished Frontier 


he most immediate and plausible explanation of 
ituation would seem to point to our comparatively 
ent emergence from the pioneer stage, when our men 
re too immediately concerned in the stern tasks of 
ing the forests, planting the ground and fighting 
[Indians to find time for the gentler things of life. 
is explanation cannot be seriously entertained for 
have in reality progressed so far beyond these 
ions as to have practically lost the memory of 
ld West”—almost no Indians—left in this country. 
[ travelled some nine thousand miles last summer and 
ot recall having covered twenty-five of these miles 
secutively without passing—even in Arizona, New 
ico or Saskatchewan—prosperous looking  settle- 
with comfortable houses and large, often truly 
sing school houses. Why, then, having apparently 
eeded to so great an extent in subduing the hostile 
of nature and in securing for ourselves the 
re and money to enable us to turn our thoughts 
Susly to the great question of education—the pur- 
of which is assuredly to teach us how to live— 
W@ men continue to look askance at music, or at best 
! it over to the women?’ Can they any longer deny, 
1 abstract proposition, that music is one of the most 
tt of all agencies in upholding human morale, both 
ne of peace and of war? It is, in fact, a greater help 
; in this difficult business of living than any other 
le feature of our education. 


War and Music 


y heart beat high with satisfaction and hope for 
uture when in the late war it was proven beyond 
lventure that music was no less a vital necessity to 
iers in training and at the front than to those 
d. Now, I said, we shall hear no more of 
suline jeers at music. Even the most ignorant 
rejudiced must now recognize the facts, however 
they may understand the inner psychology of them. 
las! how superficial is the impression left by even 
tanic an upheaval as that through which we have 
massed, in fact are still passing! Instead of taking 
ly to our hearts the lessons which seemed at the 
‘10 be burnt into our very souls, we now become 
it and rather peevish if called upon to think at 
tainly of anything beyond our immediate and 
ial desires. 
to, in his “Republic,” when discussing the “guard- 
i State” (whose functions, by the by, were 
‘ans merely those of the soldier or police, but 
d a political and moral guardianship as well), 
The man whose natural gifts promise to make 
perfect guardian of the state will be philosophical, 
swift-footed and strong.” Later _ he 
2 ass : 


Pw 


There are now no frontiers, no wildernesses no. 


. By HAROLD RANDOLPH 


Director of the Peabody Conservatory 


National Association in New York last December.]| 


quotes Socrates as saying: “What then is the education 
(of these guardians) to be? Perhaps we could hardly 
find a better than that Which the experience of the past 
has discovered, which consists, I believe, in gymnastics 
for the body and music for the mind. Shall we not 
then begin our course of education with music rather 
than with gymnastics?” ‘ 

I cannot recall that anyone throughout this dialogue 
ever refers to woman except in her capacity as wife and 
mother. Certainly they are not mentioned in any way 
in connection with music. ; 

Let us now contrast this attitude with that of to-day. 


A Ridiculous Attitude 


We have in the boys’ Chorus at our conservatory a 
youngster who, when awarded upon one occasion a 
leather music roll as a prize, declined to receive it, 
explaning with some embarrassment that he preferred 
carrying his music wrapped in newspaper so other boys 
could not know what it was. Another, this time a 
piano pupil, always makes it a point when he practices 
in broad daylight to pull down the shades, close the 
shutters and turn on the lights so other boys who 
might be passing will not discover him in so humiliating 
an occupation as playing the piano! To be sure there 
are no such chain-bound slaves to convention as the 
small boys—but, be it clearly <nderstood, to their own 
conventions, for they are not only indifferent to but 
apparently entirely unconscious of the existence of any 
of ours. 

Now how has this convention that it is somehow 
“sissy” to be concerned with music arisen amongst them? 
Is it because the large majority of them do not study 
it? This might of itself be enough for them, for to be 
set apart from his fellows—even through virtue is 
often the cause of keen suffering to one of these— 
caricatures of ourselves! To be sure they do occasion- 
ally see a “mamma’s darling” studying music; but don’t 
they see a dozen such studying arithmetic, or geography ? 
Furthermore, if they are in reality so set upon maintain- 
ing a flamboyant virility, why in the name of all that 
is mysterious do they so frequently elect to study’ the 
violin, the must truly feminine of all instruments? Yet 
it is in this branch alone that the males outnumber: the 
females in all music schools. Wouldn't one imagine 


that they would turn rather to the ‘cello, the trombone 
or the bassoon—or even the piano—anything upon which 
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. Why Do Not More Men Take Up Music? 


Some Thoughts on the Feminization of Music, Yesterday and To-day 


The following article, by a distinguished American educator, was.first presented as an address at the Convention of the Music Teachers’ 


they could blast forth a few “He Man” bass notes? 
It might be argued that commercial considerations have 
something to do with this predilection for the violin; 
for a good violinist can always be sure of a good live- 
lihood. But so can a good ‘cellist. If indeed this con- 
sideration had any very great weight with them surely a 
larger number would take up the study of the Horn or 
Oboe! for real proficiency on either would be as good 
as government bonds safely stowed away in the bank 
Well! Be the obscure inner workings of the boy 
mind what they may, the boy is father to the man. 
If he gets firmly fixed in his head in the impression- 


able years-that music is a girl’s job, he will, when 
married, send his womenfolk to the concerts and go 
himself to the Variety Shows and prize fights. Fur- 


thermore, he will continue to cherish none too care- 
fully concealed contempt for the musician. I was much 
interested and not a little amused the other day, in a 
conversation with a business man when, after assuring 
me with an emphasis which I could not but think had 
in it a note of pride, that he knew nothing whatever 
of music, he added, as though out of consideration for 
my own infirmity. “But: my father was very fond of 


music and could sing and even play the piano a little, 


and he was a regular fellow too—a real man.” 


Music and Freaks 


I asked a young girl lately why her brother, who had 
a charming voice, was not studying, and she replied 
promptly, “He says he can’t stand associating with the 
freaks whom he sees studying music.” This was a bit 
of a staggerer, for I could not deny that there are, here 
and there, some pretty sorry specimens among. us. 
3ut I would undertake to match them among the 
painters, writers, actors—or for that matter the doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, chiefs. On the other hand, in what 
walk of life would he find better specimens of mas- 
culinity than Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, Kreisler or 
Chaliapin, to mention quite at random a few who are 
especially in the public eye these days? 

We do not wish, certainly, to deny the fact that 
music is distinctly a refining influence. For so is all 
art. So also are good books, religion and civilized 
social intercourse. Surely we have progressed far 
enough from the stone age to desire these things. The 
real question, therefore, is whether or not it is too 
refining—whether it may not tend to make us “soft.” 
Here appears the one little weak spot in our defense. 
I do not admit for a single moment that it should or 
need be so; but I cannot deny as strenuously as I would 
like, that in some cases the present over feminization 
of music does occasionally have that effect. Even the 
ancient Greeks recognized that this “softening” influ- 
ence was a thing to be guarded against; for they very 
explicitly discouraged the too constant indulgence in 
the Lydian Mode, on the plea that it tended to breed 
effeminacy and recommended rather the Dorian and 
Phrygian Modes as better calculated to produce manly 
and self-reliant men. (Still nothing about the women, 
you see.) The Lydian. Mode, as you remember, is 
merely our major scale. 

It is a self-evident proposition that the musician 
must have emotions to start with, that they must be 
further developed and that in a sense it is his business 
to exploit them—to wear his heart upon his sleeve, as 
it were—but is it not because the women have re- 
quired it of us that we have come to gush and senti- 
mentalize to the extent we now do? I am aware that 
in this company I am taking my life in my hands to 
venture upon such an opinion but I am going to make 
so bold all the same as to say that I believe the male 
has naturally a finer sense of rhythm and proportion 
than his mate, that the architectural aspect of music as 
well as the fineness and soundness of its texture make 
a stronger appeal to him than to her. Dare I say that 
the intellectual feature is more important to him than 
to her? 

The Man’s Composers 


The man’s composers are Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms; but, although many women not only fully 
understand but also adequately and even nobly inter- 
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pret all three, I do not think I am going too far when 
I say that probably ninety per cent of them prefer 
Chopin to any or all composers. Heaven forbid that I 
should seem to wish to detract one iota from the tre- 
mendous debt which music in general and the piano 
in particular owes to this composer—probably the most 
poetic single figure who has ever appeared in any art— 
and if we owe to him the influence and inspiration of 
the women let us go down on our knees and thank 
them for him. Nevertheless I think we men would 
be likely to agree, that for a steady diet, he would for 
us be likely to prove a bit cloying. 

Please, however, let me not be suspected of under- 
valuing the importance of the. role played by the 
woman in emphasizing the more emotional aspects of 
music, Who knows but that the men if left to them- 
selves again would repeat the absurdities of which they 
were guilty in the age just preceding Palestrina, when 
they carried the intricacies of canonical writing to such 
a point that their compositions were little better than 
problems in mathematics. There was intellect for you, 
unrelieved by either sentiment or common sense. 

What I am trying in my fumbling way to say is 
that the man and the woman has, each, something 
indispensable to contribute towards music—as to pretty 
much everything else in life. Without meaning to im- 
ply that either would not be abundantly capable of 
producing alone a single finished structu_e, it is pos- 
sible to dream of and even to look forward to a time 
when in the art as a whole, the masculine love of the 


well proportioned, strongly knit framework will prob- ~ 


ably counterbalance the feminine feeling for color and 
ornament and both could join upon equal terms in 
expressing the emotions peculiar to each. Certain’ it is, 
that our beloved art will never stand squarely on both 


feet until the man contributes his full share to its 
development. 

Now, to descend from eitern ing generalities to the 
concrete, what are we going to do about it? 


I have certainly no easy solution to offer, in fact 
no suggestion to make, unless it be to propose that we 
tackle it as we must most of the problems which con- 
front the human race, by beginning at the beginning 
and taking hold of the child almost as soon as he is 
out of the cradle. 

Music in Boys’ Schools 

By way of a starter, then, let us insist that any 
boys’ school which puts forth any reasonable claims 
to being properly equipped shall make some provision 
for music in its curriculum. At present the large 
majority of such schools give no credits for it, make 
no allowance for it in laying out the daily schedule of 
recitation, study and recreation, and make no provision 
in the way of rooms and pianos for practice. In fact 
many have no teachers of music, either in residence 
or within reach. Is it any wonder then, that the aver- 
age boy comes to look upon it as altogether a_ side 
issue, a frill suitable only for girls; or worse still, that 
those with a real love and genuine aptitude for it 
must at a very early age choose between music and 
a general education ? 

I gladly admit that for most purposes of child edu- 
cation a woman is far better than a man; but in a case 
like this, where a blind and deep-rooted prejudice is 
to be overcome, might not ocular demonstration be 
useful? Example rather than precept? So far as I 
know, the early training in music in our public schools 
is exclusively entrusted to women up to—and .very 
frequently beyond—the High School grades. Might it 
not have a wholesome influence if at this most impres- 
sionable age the boys could receive their first associa- 
tions with music through a man—and a real man at 
that, one who could show them in the only way that 
the average boy can understand, that is, by illustration, 
that music is as much a man’s job as a woman’s, and 
who could make them realize the part which it may 
legitimately play in a true man’s life, be he an artist 
or a bricklayer. 

I do not for a moment underestimate the practical 
difficulties in the way of so radical a change, but I do 
emphatically maintain that music in our schogls—as 
immense as are the strides that have been made in 
the handling of it in recent years—is still in its infancy 
and many more difficult problems than tiis must be 
met and solved before we reach the final goal. Who 
knows but that this goa! may turn out to be the one 
towards which Socrates pointed, namely, that in edu- 
cating our “guardians’—which now means every one 
of us—‘“‘we cannot do better than begin with gymnastics 
for the body and music for the mind.” 


In the hearts of those who learn to perform music 
there grows up a certain affectionate intimacy which 
can never come to the listener-——HENDERSON. 


A Musical History Intelligence Test 
Questions On the Lives of the Great Composers 


Arranged by Eleanor Brigham 


[Tup Ervupn will present during ensuing months @ series 
of, questions similar to the following. They may be used 
by the student for a home self-help quiz. They may be used 
by the teacher for a “musical spelling bee” club meeting, 
the idea being to drop cach student from the line when 
failing to give a correct answer and to see which student 


Series No. 1. 


1—What naturalized American composer was born in 
Alsace ? 

2—Which 
“Job?” 

3—Name a famous Italian composer descended from 
five generations of musicians. 


4—What composer was born in Broadheath, England, 
in 1857? 

5—Who is one of the great Polish composers of the 
present time? 

6—Who composed Carmen? 

7—What American composer of note was born in 
Salem, Mass.? 

8—Who composed the very famous Elegy? 

9—Who composed The Rosary? 

10—What American composer wrote a 
poem, Hamlet and Ophelia? 

11—Who composed Onward Christian Soldiers? 

12—Who wrote the Blue Danube Waltzes? 

13—What celebrated violin maker was born in Cre- 
mona in 1650? 

14—What composer studied with Michael Haydn, Jo- 
seph Haydn’s brother ? 

15—What composer was born in Roncole, Italy, in 
1813? 

16—Who found his musical vocation in a monastery 
in Assisi? 


American composer wrote the oratorio 


symphonic 


17—What composer was a Knight of the Onder 60 


Malta? 
18—Who composed the Occan symphony ? 
19—Who composed the opera William Tell? 


sical glasses? 


__39—What ‘noted composer made a concert tour at 4 


can stand up longest under a fire of questions. Or 
may be used by the private teacher, with the indiv 
pupil, for spec cial auxiliary work. The answers to t 
of questions will appear in Tun Erupn for next mon 
Editor of THe Brupr.] f 


20—Who composed the incidental music to fn 
Arden? 
-21—What famous violinist was born in Genoa in 1 8 
22—Who composed some great Hungarian 
sodies? F 
23—Who composed the opera Faust? 
Sis is the leader of the modern French S 
{ Music? 
» 95_What composer appeared as a performer on | 
26—What composer wrote 67 operas? 
27—What composer is buried in the Paateant i 
28—Who wrote the famous Gradus ad Parnassus? 
29—Who was one’ of the greatest in the Russi 
school ? 
30—Who composed the New World Symphony? 
31—What composer was born in Bergen, Norway 
1843? it 
32—What musician, when his success was assuré 
retired from public appearance and studied Bach f 
two years? 4 
33—Who wrote Lohengrin?. ; an 
34—Who was the greatest Polish composer ? 
35—Who composed the Album for the Young? 
36—Who composed the oratorio Elijah? ' 
37—Who composed The Unfinished Symphony? | 
38—Who w orn in Bonn in 1770? f 


; 
me 
j 


age of six? 
~40—Who composed the Toy Symphony? 
41—Who composed the Harmonious Blacksmith? — : 
42—Who is called “The Bread of Musicians?” — 
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Primary Methods In Music 


By Alice E. Courtemanche 


Wits children from five to seven years old, technic 
in music, in its fullest sense, means nothing. To discover 
new things, to be amused is all that their undeveloped 
brain can grasp. 

This method has been used with good success and re- 
sults. Have them study the keyboard; designate the two 
different groups of black keys as the “Two” tenement 
and the “Three” tenement houses. 


“C” is the back doorstep of the “Two” tenement 
house. 

“E” is the front doorstep of the ‘“Two” tenement 
house. 

“F” is the back doorstep of the “Three” tenement 
house. 

“BY 1s ‘the front doorstep of the “Three” tenement 


house. 

Teach the seven keys to represent dincdents things as 
follows: 

SG. stands tom «Cat? 

“B” stands for “Boy.” 

“A” stands for “Apple.” 


“G” stands for “Girl.” 
“Re stands, fore. bist: « 
“E” stands for “Egg.” 
“D” stands for “Dog.” 
Ask the ae to find their home piano as | 
“Cats,” “Dogs,” or “Apples,” as they can, and the f 
lowing should be Se table that they bring at the sece 
lesson: 


Apples—8. 
Boys—8. 
Cats—8. 
Dogs—7. 
Eggs—7. 
Fish—7. 
Girls—7. 


Specify that the “Dog” lives in the “Two” tene 
house, and that the “Girl” and the Wei are i 
“Three” tenement house, 

Five finger exercises, and the different position 
these various things on the piano will be all the mate 
necessary for the first few lessons. i 


The Trick of Confidence 


By Albert G. Lausanne 


One of my brightest pupils once said to. me, “Why do 
“T have to spend so much time in such very slow practice ?” 
Of course, every teacher knows that slow practice 
produces marvelous results; but the matter of explaining 


the “why” to the juvenile interrogation-point is another ~ 


matter. Finally I used this metaphor, which seemed to 
make such a dent upon the child mind that I want to 
pass it along to other teachers. 

Every youngster has an admiration for a tight- 
rope walker, possibly gained from. trying to walk back 
fences. I asked my pupil if he could walk a rope. Then 
I told him Blondin walked a wire across Niagara. By 
this time his eyes and ears were open wide. Next I 


asked if he could walk along a straight string st 
upon the floor. Of course he could. Well, coul 
walk along a rope? Certainly. Suppose the rope + 
raised one inch from the floor, would he be afrai 
try to walk it? No. If he could walk it safely 
inch from the floor, he could certainly do so at one 
without any very great danger. Then at two feet 5 
so on. Why? Just because of confidence. Wher 
are certain you can do a thing, the height does not 
so much. Just so with music; as you gradually 
fidence from playing slowly, you will not be 

very rapid tempos. Most of the fine pianists aa 
practice regularly at a slow tempo, just to sete 


eR a talk on piano technic which I gave last week 
a group of teachers in Peking, at a missionary 
pol, one of the teachers asked, “How would I correct 
‘common trouble of weakness and lack of control 
the fourth and fifth fingers? a 

problem is one which is continually met by every 
of piano, not only in China, but also in every other 
. In passing, it might be interesting to note that, 
to the many fine things which the Chinese do with 
hands, together with the mental background devel- 
‘in their system of education in learning the classics 
onfucius, they are very clever in acquiring technical 
ty, although slow in ‘powers of expression. 

ever clever they may be in securing technic, the 
of the fourth and fifth digits is an ever-present 
e with them. I had given this problem no little 
gation during over twenty-five years of study and 
so my answer seemed to make a decided im- 
on the teachers. I wondered if it might not be 
e use to other teachers, so as we glide over the 
China Sea on the good ship “President Pierce” I 
ing my answer to this technical problem into 


The Real Problem 


e usual manner of attacking this problem has been 
of copious doses of exercises found in or out 
for developing the fourth and fifth fingers. 
of these studies undoubtedly have brought more 
; s relief to the struggling student; but for the most 
they work largely on the effect instead of the cause, 
nearly every case it is not simply the fourth and 
h fingers which are weak and awkward, but. the 
supinating (outer) side of the arm. Therefore, 
ises upon which the student works for hours, with 
y his fourth and fifth fingers, are simply an attempt 
elop something fine and graceful upon the ex- 
end of two feet of awkward arm. In a word, it 
be like trying to teach a baby to walk by first 
¢ him.a series of exercises for his toes. 
must be perfectly evident that this outer side, or 
ating power of the arm, is very weak, unstable and 
rd. Why? Simpiy because any muscle which is 
tly in use in daily activities becomes developed 
clever; while the muscle seldom employed does not 
elop or become graceful. The daily activities of the 
il girl or boy seldom use this supinating muscle of 
arm; hence its weakness and lack of finer control. 
ust be clear, then, that no amount of purely fourth 
fifth finger exercises will ever bring the desired 
ion. Such a plan is quite analogous to one of 
fountain pens, which a tramp would admire very 
, since it never works. No end of. polishing and 
ng of the pen point would avail anything, since 
onstruction farther back in the pen is the real 
of trouble; and, until this part is perfected, the 
ll still remain a thing of admiration to the 
ated association of hoboes. Remedy the pen in 
arrel part, where the real weakness exists, and the 
| pen point can easily be adjusted to its function. 
t are we to do, therefore, to remedy our fourth and 
finger weakness? Why, simply bring to this un- 
side of the arm certain effective exercises until its 
ng muscle (supinators ) not only become toned up, 
0 graceful. 


- The Full Contraction Exercise - 


e best manner of exercise is the one explained by 
ionald Smith, the London specialist on muscular 
=. (Note: I do not stress the idea of great 
; simply toning up the unused muscle being 
irable than undue strength.) This exercise is 
the full-contraction exercise, and aims simply 
e as complete a contraction as possible, in order 
a flow of rich blood all over the muscle in 
_A large number of half-contractions are only 
fective, since toning up a muscle means simply 
g of nutriment to the muscle. If the nutri- 
es half the muscle, as in half-contractions, 
esult is half effective. But with the full-con- 
e nutriment from the artery blood is spread 
muscle, and is therefore fully effective. 
cise: Extend the arm (use one arm at a 
out, at the side, from the shoulder, palm 
_ Close the hand firmly and by means of 
(biceps) one the arm_until the hand 
oulder. a arm thus contracted, 
e arm at t oulder until the hand comes 
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By LeROY B. CAMPBELL 


under the shoulder-joint. Make the turn with full con- 
traction energy and briskly. Next bring it bacis until 
the closed fist is once more on top of the shoulder. 
Thus the winding and unwinding muscles (or muscles 
which turn the arm at the shoulder) have each in turn 
been contracted fully; the blood has been squeezed com- 
pletely out of each set of muscles, and.each set has also 
been refilled with fresh blood charged with nutriment. 
Six of these turns downward and six upward, two or 
three times a day, are a plenty. If this exercise was only 
half-contractions, many more turns would be needed, 
and even then the nutriment would not be spread thor- 
oughly over the muscle; but with the full-contraction a 
few turns are sufficient. 

Second Exercise: Raise both arms shoulder high and 
bring the palms together directly under the chin, with 
the right-hand palm over or pressing upon the left. Now, 
with the arms and hands in this position, turn the fore- 
arms quickly, so that the left palm, which was lowest, 
becomes highest. Turn the forearms thus six times, each 
time clapping the palms sharply as the turn is made. 
Keep the palms closely under the chin in order that the 
contraction of these turning muscles may be as com- 
plete as possible. 

Third Excrcise: Extend both arms in front of the 

body, about shoulder high. Close the hand, palm up- 
ward. Turn vigorously the whole arm and hand mech- 
anism as far around in a twisting movement as is pos- 
sible; i. e., the palms will be turned down and then some. 
Turn thus from one position to the other six times, 
always briskly. 
' These three exercises have brought full-contractions to 
all the turning muscles of the arm to an extent not ex- 
perienced for months by these muscles. A warmth, a 
glow is felt; the blood has fed new areas of muscle; the 
nerves have had a bath and the whole mechanism has 
been quickened into a new life. Do these exercises for 
a few months and the weak links in your chain will be 
made strong. Only a few moments are consumed; per- 
haps only two or three minutes three times a day (once 
just Wefore retiring is recommended) ; but a real control 
will come which puts new life and hopes into any student’s 
life. 


Grace, Ease and Effective Attack 


Fourth Exercise: This exercise is not so much for 
contraction, but to acquire grace, ease and effective at- 
tack. Place the thumb of the right hand at the base of 
the thumb of the upturned left hand. Turn the little 
finger side of the right hand upward, and from this 
position give the hand a snappy twist, causing the right 
hand to slap sharply the upturned left hand. Next, in 


‘the same manner, cause the left hand to slap the right 


hand. Try to make the turning motion as gracefully as 
possible and at the same time cause a ringing clap of 
the one hand upon the other. 

In order to apply the newly acquired power and grace 
to the piano, use such pieces and studies as require the 
rotary motion, also a few exercises, each hand alone, 
after the following models: 


Ex. 1 b 
5 5 
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Ralance the arm lightly with the thumb over the key 
(C) not held down. Then with an easy turning motion 


slap the key (G), allowing the slapping or supinating 

muscle to relax instantly, the hand bounding up on the 

rebounding key. Try (B) in the same manner. 
Exercise 2 may be practiced for some time. 


If (a) and (b) of Exercise 1 have been carefully 
worked out, as to instantly letting go on each side of the 
hand, Exercise 2 will go with no tug-of-war interference 
of turning muscles. If the upper side of the forearm 
becomes tired, it is a sure sign that one set of muscles 
is pulling against the other, which means more careful 
practice of the quicker “letting-go” required in Exercise 1. 

Exercise 3 furnishes still more practice for the mus- 
cles in question. 
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On the Perfecting of the Fourth and Fifth Fingers 


Exercises 1, 2. and 3 should, of course, be done by each 
hand alone and in various octaves. It is a great mistake 
to practice continually in the middle octave of the piano. 

With a few weeks of the practice here set forth the 
student naturally gains in muscular control and grace; 
he perfects a real support for -his hand, and therefore 
his fourth and fifth fingers; his playing hand on the 
little-finger side, which felt so awkward, unstable and 
trembling, now feels steady, comfortable and graceful. 
He is now ready to use special exercises for the fourth 
and fifth fingers, with a possibility of quick returns for 
time spent. There are quite a number of good books of 
special exercises for these weaker fingers. 

It is no great task to develop these fingers to a high 
degree of excellency, provided there is some foundation 
upon which to build. It might be well to call the .stu- 
dent’s attention to the fact that these weaker fingers, 
situated, as they are, on the outside of the hand, are more 
often, in playing, used as props with rotary motion as 
power. The fourth and fifth of the right hand are 
used in isolated finger touches, but as a rule in delicate 
tones. The fourth and fifth of the left hand are seldom 
used in isolated finger touches. Therefore, in order to 
convey a proper sensation to the brain for practical pur- 
poses, the practice for the fourth and fifth fingers should 
not be an isolated high, strong stroke deep into the key, 
but, on the contrary, a delicate, agile and nimble stroke 


for quickness, with special reference to quick release of 


the flexor muscle the instant tone is made, It does not 
pay to put hours of practice on a physical act, the 
resultant sensation of which is quite different than the 
one to be used in real playing. 


Awakening Special Muscles 


One more very important consideration relative to 
these fourth and fifth finger exercises: The usual book 
of exercises simply offers material where one plays in 
the middle octave with simply up and down motions. 
This is all right as far as it goes; but the greatest diffi- 
culty, as well as practical use, for these fingers is not 
in up and down motion, but in the spacing requirements 
(sidewise or lateral motions). Again, these lateral or 
spacing muscles are quite dead and need some special 
awakening or toning up. Their spacing movements are 
very exacting. For example, there are seven different 
spacings required for playing various thirds. When 
one stops to think of all the various spacings needed it 
soon becomes apparent that special attention should be 
given to this matter. Therefore, before bringing this 
article to a close, may I suggest a few simple exercises 
as patterns relative to this line of practice? 

In the first place, it would be well to stretch the web 
between the fingers, especially between the fourth and 
fifth, and third and fourth. This can be done by crowd- 
ing the fingers of one hand between the fingers which 
it is desired to stretch, or in spreading the desired fingers 
by forcing them gently apart by use of any square piece 
of furniture or square corner. 

This spreading or stretching by means of some out- 
side force should always be followed by spacing of the 
fingers under their own power, since in real playing they 
must thus function, The following simple exercise will 


offer a suggestion of the type of study needed in this 
work: 


Place the fourth finger over the key (d), not held 
down, then tap lightly E and move over to F, and so on, 
making always brisk, decisive taps and moves. For the 
left hand the notes will be grouped so as to move in 
the opposite direction to the ones represented here. 

Occasionally, when the little finger is reaching out 
from the fourth finger as far as it can, it will be well to 
hold it out with its own power, while with the other hand 
it is pressed toward the fourth finger. This makes a fine 
resistance exercise which tones up the extensor or ab- 
ductor muscle of the finger in question. 
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Exercise 5 will be practiced the same as number 4. 
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Do not forget to make a similar resistance exercise 
for the fourth finger, both from the right and ro We 
left side. 

These physical or muscle-toning exercises may be ny 
previous to special exercises for the fourth and fifth 
fingers; or they may be used at the same time, of course 
giving most attention at first to the foundational work 
of muscular control and grace, and later more attention 
to the finger motions. 

Accompanying these exercises with up ‘and down hand 
studies* also lends more perfection to foundational con- 
trol. In a word, anything that perfects the muscles and 
mechanism which supports and operates the hand and 
fingers, makes possible an easier task in acquiring technic 
for the smaller digits. The hand being directly attached 
to these larger foundational muscles, its grace, ease, and 
cleverness are absolutely dependent upon these muscles 
farther back, 

‘An article of this nature would seem to be scarcely 
necessary; yet, when one sees how futile are the efforts 
of students all over the world as they whack away in 
trying to perfect these weaker digits, it places the situa- 
tion in quite another light. 

How important for the wise control of children’s 
movements is the fact that the joints nearer the brain 
should be put in shape before those more remote, as the 
wrist and fingers. 


*“Tandon’s Wrist Studies” [Presser], ‘““Hand Motion in 
Thirds and Sixths,”’ Preyer, Op. 53 [Ditson] and “Thematic 
Octave Studies,’ Smith [Chureh].) 


Training the Fingers for Quick Results 
in Accuracy and Speed 


By Earl S. Hilton 


Do you know how a young horse is “broke in” to the 
saddle, and afterwards to buggy-harness? At first it 
seems to be impossible for him to become accustomed to 
those leather bands and buckies; they seem to bind and 
make him irritable. He is obviously out of control of 
his master. Yet, if you watch from time to time, as 
his master puts him into the harness, the young horse 
will become more and more used to the saddle until the 
time comes when the master can ride him with safety. 
The young horse is now under perfect control. He does 
his master’s bidding, and seems glad to do so. If his 
master had attempted to ride him at first, the horse 
undoubtedly would have thrown him and run away. 

The same is true with our fingers. At first it seems 
that they will not strike the proper notes. But if we 
persevere, repeating particular passages in pieces of 
music, eventually our fingers become accustomed to 
striking the proper keys and gradually we attain the end 
for which we work, control of speed and accuracy of 
notes and fingering. 

Now, we realize that, in the first attempts to prac- 
tice a piece, if you play fast most of the time of re- 
peating it, accuracy of notes and fingering is not so easily 
attainable. Rather, you should practice slowly—and 
most often, very slowly—until the fingers follow a 
natural line of habit. 

Here is a splendid and satisfactory way to’ practice 
for quick results: Take two or four measures at a time 
and. carefully study these by practicing eight times 
slowly, afterwards once or twice faster. Then, take the 
next two or four measures in the same manner; and 
continue in this way until the last two measures of the 
piece are reached. 

After this is well done, play from the beginning to 
the end of the piece, at least nine times very slowly. 
Try always to get the correct notes, and exercise much 
care not to fumble them. Then, play .the piece through 
faster not more than three times. “While you are playing 
faster, it would be advisable not te stop when a mistake 
is made but at the same time try to make it as near as 
possible like it should be when it is completed. In other 
words, play the piece just fast enough, so that it is reason- 
ably w-thin your grasp. 

Nine times slow, and three times fast, make twely2 
times altogether. .The piece should be practiced through 
from twelve to twenty-four times each day, As a re- 
sult, we find a marked gain in speed, as well as accuracy 
of notes and fingering, The piece thus becomes so well 
prepared that it can be played with ease at any time. 


‘popular music as .trash. 


~A Musical Biographical Catechism 
Tiny Life Stories of Great Masters 


RICHARD WAGNER 
(1813-1883) 


: By Mary M. Schmitz 


[Eprror’s Norm :—We are presenting herewith a monthly series of biographies designed to be used by themselves. 
as a supplement to work in classes and clubs, with such texts as T’he Child@’s Own Book ‘of Great Musicians series and 


Standard History of Music.] 


Q. Where and when was Richard Wagner born? 

A. In Leipzig, Germany, May 22, 1813. 

Q. Tell something about Wagner’s early life. 

A. Richard Wagner’s father died when Richard was 
less than a year old. His mother married an actor and 
playwright named Geyer. When Richard was nine years 
old he began studying piano music; but he was so much 
interested in Yon Weber’s music that he spent much more 
time practicing the overture to “Der Freischiitz” than 
he did on his own lessons. 

Q. What kind of a student was Wagner, and what 
interested him most when he was a boy? 

A. He was a poor student of regular school work; 
but he was very much interested in poetry and the drama. 
He wrote a tragic drama before he was fourteen years 
old. But he cared nothing for musical theory and wished 
to compose music in his own way. However, he soon 
found that if he wished to succeed in music he would 
have to study; so he started lessons with Weinlig, the 
cantor of St Thomas’ Church. 

Q. What was Wagner’s first published piece? 

A. A sonata for piano in B-flat major. It ‘was pub- 
lished in 1829, 

Q. When was his first symphony written? 

A. In 1832, and was performed January 10th; 1833, 
at one of the Gewandhaus concerts. 

Q. Was Wagner an admirer of Beethoven's music?. 

A. Yes; it is said no young man ever knew Beethoven’s 
music better. He “went to sleep with the quartettes, sang 
the songs and whistled the concertos.” 

QO. Was Wagner a literary man? 

A. Yes; he wrote much for different journals and 
many books. 

Q. Name some books Wagner wrote. 

A. “The Art-work of the Future,” “Art and Climate,’ 
“Art and Revolution’ and “Opera and Drama,” the last 
a work in three volumes. : 

Q. Name some of Wagner’s first great operas. 

A. “Rienzi,” “Flying Dutchman,” “Tannhauser” 
“Lohengrin.” 

Q. How did Wagner come to write the opera of the 
“Blying Dutchman?” 

A. After finishing “Rienzi,” Wagner and his wife and 
a big Newfoundland dog started on a trip to’ Paris, by 
way of London. They went in a small sailing vessel. 
It was a terribly stormy trip; three times they were 
nearly shipwrecked, and once they had to seek safety in 
a Norwegian harbor. It was at this time he heard the 
legend of the “Flying Dutchman” told by the sailors. 


and 


‘he returned after several days. 


-Indies;-and from all parts of Germany. 


Afterwards he made the legend into a libretto and wrot 
the music of the opera. It is said Wagner lost the do 
after landing in London; but to his master’s great jo 


Q. What are Wagner’s great music dramas? 
A, The cycle of four musical dramas called “Te 
Ring of the Nibelung.” The separate numbers are ca 
“The Rhinegold,’ “The Valkyries,” “Siegfried” 
“The Twilight of the Gods.” Other music dramas ar 
“Tristan and Isolde?’ and his last work, the great } 
ligious drama, “Parsifal.” 
Q. Where is the, great opera house that was bui 
expressly for Wagner’s operas located? 
A. In Bayreuth, Bavaria. The corner stone was / 
May 22nd, 1872, and the building completed four yea 
later. 
Q. With what music dramas was it opened in 1876? 
A. With the first performance of the four dra 
“The Ring of the Nibelung.” 
Q. What king helped Wagner in building the o 
house ? 
A. Young King Ludwig of Bavaria. — 
Q. What other great ruler was present at he: fo) 
ing of the great theater at Bayreuth in 1876? 
A. The Emperor of Germany. 
\Q. Did this great event attract many people to | 
performances ? a 
A. Yes; people came from all parts of the worl 
from Aanerigns ‘from England, from the East and a 


Q. Who was Wagner’s second wife, and what 
his son’s name? oh 
A. His wife is Frau Cosima Wagner, a daughter ¢ 
Franz Liszt, the great pianist. His son’s name is Sietf 
fried Wagner. i 
QO. Was Wagner a great writer for the orchestra? 
A. Yes; no writer for orchestra has ever excelled Was) 
ner. He divides his strings into eight or even tw 
parts; the wood-wind has complete harmony of its o 
and so has the brass-wind choir. This produces a 
volume of sound. 
Q. What was Wagner’s theory in writing m 
dramas? 
A. His theory was that the music should express 
emphasize the emotions of words, and that the sce 
should equal both in excellence. 
Q. Where did Wagner die, and when? 
A. In Venice, Italy, February 13th, 1883. Made 
Wagner and the son, Siegfried, still live in Bayreuth. |) 


How to Elevate the Pupil’s Taste 
By George W. Vail 


Every teacher encounters the pupil who delights in 
asserting his detestation of “classical” music; and most 
of us fail lamentably when attempting to deal with this 
situation. Such failure is especially regrettable as these 
brazen barbarians are often very talented, needing but 
a little discreet guidance to set them right. 

One should never make the mistake of denouncing all 
To be sure, much of it is 
wretched stuff, but a few of the musical successes of the 
day are, in their way, as well constructed as many of 
the so-called “standard” numbers. To cultivate a prefer- 
ence for these compositions is obviously the best begin- 
ning in the case, : 

Every piano teacher should aiso be a teacher of form, 
if only of its bare fundamentals. Expecting the pupil 
to play a sonata intelligently when he has been 
taught nothing of sonata form, is like trying to instruct 
him in a foreign language without enlightening him as 
to the meaning of the words. But don’t attempt to 
reform your barbarous pupil by plunging at once into 
the analysis of works like the Apassionata; that is too 
big a jump. Instead, give him his first lessons in form 
from the class of music he prefers. Make it clear to 
him that a fox trot or a waltz, like a table or chair, 
may be well built or poorly built. Illustrate by splitting 
a chorus into its various phrases, showing how the 
clever composer keeps up the interest by introducing a 
new idea, or a variation of ihe cld one, at a point where 
the “hack” writer repeats, unaltered, the original subject. 


ally on the miserable treatment of the bass in many othe 


i} 

« 
Show what a delightful effect can be produced. wil 
occasional modulation, and point out the difference Ul 
tween the “happy” ending and one of the carpenter-sh« 
variety. Pick out those numbers which testify me} 
glaringly to the composer’s slipshod technic, or to t) 
failure of his inspiration, and ask the student to sug 
ways of improving the weakest passages. Dwell espe« 
wise quite charming pieces, the monotonous shifting fre 
tonic to dominant which could be avoided so easily | 
the exercise of a little musical intelligence. And stri) 
at the same time to convey the all-essential truth th} 
the worst examples of popular music are—like bad 
manners, uncouth diction and cheap jewelry—offens 
against good taste in general, not obnoxious to “h 
brow” musicians only. 

The youthful mind dearly loves to criticize. 
the proper equipment, it will frequently achieve astonis 
ing results in the task of separating the wheat from 
chaff. Once Iet the pupil realize that there are 
manlike and amateurish ways of composing even # 
lightest numbers, and he will hasten to apply his ne! 
yardstick to everything within reach. When this proc 
starts, an improvement in his tastes is inevitable. 
on-—but always step by step—you can proceed from 1 
analysis of popular successes to the dissection of n 
ambitious forms. But don’t expect too much at fi 
You were young cnce yourself and maybe you § 
wince occasionally at the recollection of the unsp 


TE ETUDE 


USIC as a necessary adjunct to mili- 
tary life in affording healthful 
teereation, in arousing patriotic impulse 
id in maintaining good morale, has been 
cognized by all great military leaders 
mice the time of the fall of Jericho. It 
historic fact that it was the inspiration 
he little Parisian drummer boy, rather 
' the generalship of the great Napo- 
, that changed utter rout to victorious 
ance at Lodi. During the World War 
€ was more music in the camps of the 
jerican army than at any time previously ; 
its great value as an aid in molding 
great human mass into a well drilled 
victorious army was recognized by 
military authorities. 
ince the time of the building of the 
s of Athens, when musicians were as- 
ned to play for the builders that the 
irk might be speeded up, music has been 
d to be no less effective as an aid in 
dustry. 


Hans Sachs’ Apprentices 


Tn the time of the noble Hans Sachs, ap- 
ntices were taught to sing while at their 
jors; and music in industry has advanced 
é point where it is not uncommon to 
an audience of several thousand 
Kkkers listening to a noontime band con- 
, participating in a sing, or listening 
a pretentious evening choral concert 
n by their associates. Several com- 
nies have, at considerable expense, en- 
ed Sousa’s Band to give free concerts 
general infusion of music into indus- 
al life. 
ime was when all manufacturing was 
individual, by-hand process, when the 
worker’s stamp of individuality was placed 
abo his product; but, through inventive 
ius, manufacturing processes have so 
anced that they have become almost en- 
rely mechanical. The human factor has 
i largely eliminated, the worker becom- 
merely a part of the machine—intelli- 
Bence being largely removed from the job. He is gener- 
y required to complete but one small operation—hun- 
‘dreds of various operations being required for the com- 
‘pletion of a telephone, automobile, washing machine or 
| eee Something is urgently needed to counteract 
is grinding, enervating monotony and enable the worker 
Briann at his task. In discussing this matter with the 
aployment manager of one of the largest plants, I was 
told that many excellent machine operators were lost 
because they just seemed to “go to pieces” under the 
in of their work and had to quit—or go insane. He 
ognized that something was needed to take the mind 
the worker off the mechanical part of his task—some- 
to keep his mind in a state of activity. He agreed 
that nothing could serve that purpose more effec- 
lively than good music. 


More Music, More Work 


is a generally recognized fact that a man can per- 
a greater amount of labor and with less physical 
reciation when listening to music, when whistling, 
ging, humming or merely recalling music he has 
wd. If the worker has a grouch, if he is worried over 
me personal matter or if he has a casé of mental or 
ical indigestion, he can forget these under the stimu- 
3 of a rousing band concert or “sing” and return to 
rk with a song in his heart. 

The question the employer will ask is, “Will it pay 
to maintain a band and provide concerts and sings 
my employees?” We maintain that it most posi- 
rely does and will offer convincing proof to substan- 
fe our position. 

normal man does not work merely to earn money, 
to produce some necessary product. You and I take 
ide in what we produce—we feel that we are serving 
a Purpose in the world; and unless the worker has a 
feeling of pride in the company by which he is employed 
work will not reach the high standard it might attain 
der favorable conditions. The company securing the 
greatest degree of company loyalty and good will among 
tS employees will secure the maximum of production and 
ve the least labor turnover and labor unrest. Not even 
hh tics, picnics, libraries and other similar activities can 
so effective in creating these healthful conditions 
music. Music goes deeper and has a more universal 
Peal. Any other welfare activity will interest only a 
ttion of the employee personnel. Good music will pro- 
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THOUSANDS ENJOYING NOON MUSIC AT THE WESTERN ELECTRIC PLANT 


How American Industries are 


Utilizing Music 


Hundreds of Bands and Choruses and Community Singing 
Groups are Bringing Music to Millions of Workers 


Written Expressly for THE ETrubE by the Well-known Conductor, 


VIRGIL J. GRABEL, 


Formerly Director of the American Legion Band, the Great Lakes Naval 
Reserve Band, (St Louis Section During the: War), and now in Charge 
of the Musical Interests of the Western Electric Company 


vide a spiritual, mental and physical stimulant—no other 
agent will do so. 


The cost of maintaining an efficient music department 
will be more than balanced by the consequent increase in 
company loyalty and good will, the increase in production 
and the decrease in labor dissatisfaction. 

Charles M. Schwab recently said, in discussing the 
importance of music in industry, “One of the first ques- 
tions we ask when we take over a new plant is, ‘How 
can we arrange to provide some good music and health- 
ful recreation for our employees?’ We have found that 
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the giving of noonday concerts and sings 
for our workers greatly their 
interest in the company and in their work. 
It increases their general efficiency to such 
an appreciable extent that we have found 
it to be a wise investment.” 

The Bethlehem Steel Company, at Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, has a splendid con- 
cert band of eighty p:eces and has pro- 
vided for its use a spacious club house 
with rehearsal room, library, reading room 
and gymnasium, It musical or- 
ganizations in all its other plants. 

The American Steel and Wire Company 
has organizations in all of its 
thirty-seven plants. Mr. Frank E. Mor- 
ton, an official of the company, told the 
writer that they had found by actual in- 
vestigation that a worker, after hearing a 
noon concert, would so far forget the mo- 
notony of his work that he would uncon- 
sciously increase his production by from 
10 to 20 per cent. To quote C. S. Mar- 
shall, superintendent of three of their 
plants in Worcester, Massachusetts : 

“The men have become keenly interested 
in their bands, orchestras and choral soci- 
eties, which have become important fac- 
tors in developing them as efficient work- 
men. Last year they refused to join the 
steel strike and men who came to Wor- 
cester to call them out were given twenty- 
four hours to leave town. 


increases 


also has 


musical 


Increased Happiness; Greater Output 


“The result in increased happiness and 
greater output is remarkable. The move- 
ment for music came from the workers 
themselves. They have their own 
auditorium and practice rooms, and the 
music schools of Worcester are running 
to capacity with the children of the em- 
ployees of the mills. Several public con- 
certs have been given during the past sea- 
son and plans are under way to form a 
symphony orchestra. 

“There are about six thousand employed in these mills, 
and since this musical development there has been a 
ereat decrease in labor turnover and a much reduced 
As a result, both welfare’ work- 


now 


percentage of absentees. 
ers and financiers are happy over the success of the 
movement.” 

The Anglo-Canadian Leather Company, of Huntsville, 
Ontario, maintains what is probably the finest industrial 
concert band in existence. This band numbers sixty-five 
players and has the complete instrumentation of the best 
concert bands. It*has been the feature musical attrac- 
tion at the National Canadian Exhibition (Toronto) and 
is the pride of Herbert L. Clarke, conductor, and Mrs, 
Charles O. Shaw, the company’s general manager, 

The American Rolling Mills Company, of Middletown, 
Ohio, has a band of sixty and an orchestra of seventy 
under the direction of Mr. Frank Simon, famous cornet 
soloist. 

Other companies maintaining good bands are the Sim- 
mons Bed Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin (George Green, 
director) ; Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
(Carl Dewey, director) ; Pennsylvania Railroad, Tyrone, 
Pennsylvania (J. P. Potteiger, director); Butte Mines, 
3utte, Montana (one of the oldest and best-known indus- 
trial bands in America, with S. H. Treloar, director) ; 
General Electric Company, Ft. Wayne, Indiana (J. L. 
Verweire, director) ; Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara 
Falls; Ford Motor Company, Detroit; Fairbanks-Morse 
Company, Beloit, Wisconsin; J. L. Hudson Mercantile 
Company, Detroit (Earl Van Amburgh, director) ; Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company (a hundred piece band) ; 
Corona Typewriter Company, Groton, New York; 
Studebaker Motor Car Company (band at South Bend 
plant and band and large orchestra at Detroit plant) ; 
Western Electric Company, Chicago (V. J. Grabel, 


director); Armour Packing Company, Ft. Worth; 
National Lamp Works, Cleveland; Chevrolet Motor 
Company, Flint, Michigan; American Steel and Wire 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama; Thomas Edison 
Company, Orange. New Jersey; Newberry Cotton 
Mills, Newberry, South Carolina; Viscose Company, 


Roanoke, Virginia; Douglas Shoe Company, Brockton, 
Massachusetts. 

These are but a few of the more than five hundred 
such bands in America, and such organizations are much 
more common in Europe. The “Black Dyke” and “Besses 
o’ the Barn” are two famous English brass bands com- 
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posed of miners, which have given extensive concert 
tours in America and Europe. The writer has seen, in 
Manila, a well-equipped and well-trained seventy piece 
band composed of employees from a local cigar factory. 

By including letter carriers’, firemen’s, policemen’s and 
similar bands, the number of employee bands in the 
United States will probably reach one thousand. These 
bands range in membership from eighteen to seventy-five, 
with an average of more than thirty—meaning ‘that there 
are approximately thirty thousand players so employed. 
The value of the equipment of these bands would approxi- 
mate $3,500,000. By including pianos and phonographs 
used for sings, orchestras, and other organizations, we 
have a grand total of approximately $5,000,000 invested 
in this field of musical activity. 

In choral activity, The Marshall Field Chorus 
(Thomas J, Pape, conductor), Strawbridge & Clothier 
Company Chorus (Herbert J. Tily, conductor), Swift & 
Company Male Chorus, Chicago (D. A. Clippinger, con- 
ductor), take leading places. The Marshall Field Cho- 
rus, assisted by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, offers 
the Messiah and other such oratorios each season at 
Orchestra Hall. The Strawbridge & Clothier Com- 
pany appears at the Academy of . Music, Philadelphia, 


during the winter, and at Willow Grove Park, with 
Victor Herbert's and other orchestras, during the 
summer. 


Mass Singing 

The method of using music in industrial organizations 
varies greatly. Mass singing has been found very 
effective. The Western Electric Company has daily 
noontime sings—alternating in the various departments. 
. Many department stores and factories assign periods 
during working hours for singing, and all report an 
increase in wholesome interest, general efficiency and 
sales or output. In plants employing a large number of 
foreign-born workers, the singing of patriotic songs has 
been found a most effective force in the work of instilling 
American sentiments and ideals. The Community Service 
(315 Fourth Ave., N. Y.) maintains a Bureau of Com- 
munity Music, with Mr. Kenneth S. Clarke in charge. 
This bureau is doing nation-wide work in promoting this 
mode of industrial music. It conducts schools for song 
leaders throughout the United States to which industrial 
organizations are invited to send representatives. 

The effectiveness of the work of band, orchestra, cho- 
rus or sings in creating an atmosphere of loyalty among 
the employees will depend almost entirely upon the quali- 
fications of the director and his ability to fire his organ- 
ization and his audiences with the spirit of the music. 
Quality in musical directors varies as greatly as in rugs, 
automobiles and perfumes—real quality must be sought 
and paid for. 

As a means of expressing good will to one’s employees, 
no more effective method can be found than to “say it 
with music.” In abatmeg discontent, strike troubles, Bol- 
shevik activities, and general inefficiency, no more effec- 
tive remedy can be found than liberal applications of 
music. It is the greatest agent for humanizing industry. 

In formulating plans for the organization of an 
employee band, consideration should be given to the par- 
ticular purpose for which it is to be used. Some com- 
panies have organized bands for the purpose of adver- 
tising their name and product, as well as providing 
entertainment for their employees. If your plant 
produces a product of high quality, it would be only 
logicai to use a band of the same high quality in adver- 
tising it. 

Most bands, however, are organized solely for the 
purpose of providing music within the plant. Some com- 
panies are content with a small band capable of playing 
no more than popular airs, marches and other light 
music; while others provide the best class of music by 
a band of large proportions. This is largely dependent 
upon the appropriation that can be made for the musical 
program. 

If it is desired to develop a high-class band in a rea- 
sonably short time the best procedure is to secure mem- 
bers by offering employment in the plant to capable 
musicians. Experienced office men, mechanics, electricians, 
painters, machine operators, carpenters, tinners or 
printers, who are also splendid musicians, can be secured 
in this way. 

Another method is that of developing the band from 
“raw material.” A canvass of the plant should be made 
to locate those who have some musical abilty or are 
sufficiently interested to undertake the work of learning 
to play some necessary instrument. For. rapid develop- 
ment, arrangements should be made for individual and 
class instruction, as well as rehearsals of the full band. 
Under the instruction of a bandmaster who knows the 
business of building bands, the organization should be 
able to play an easy grade of music within six months 
or less. (Continued on page 351) 


Henry Edward Krehbiel 
18541923 


‘Tae death of Henry Edward Krehbiel, the, dean” of 
New York Music Critics, is recorded with deep regret. 
Mr. Krehbiel died of blood poisoning, on March 19th. 
He had been music critic on the New York Tribune 
for over forty-three years. His published books num- 
bered over twenty-five. His most celebrated work is 
“How to Listen to Music,” which became very popular 
in England as well as America. His books known as 
“Chapters of Opera,” “A Book of Operas,” “The Piano- 
forte and its Music,” and “Afro-American Folk Songs,” 
are also widely known. 
program notes for the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety. Mr. Krehbiel was an able lecturer and for many 
years he was connected with the Institute of Musical 
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Art. His last great literary work was the translation 
of the three-volume “Life of Beethoven,’ by Alexander 
Wheelock Thayer, published by the Beethoven Society. 

Mr. Krehbiel was born at Ann Arbor, Michigan, of 
German parents. He studied law in Cincinnati, but 
music attracted him and when he became a reporter on 
the Cincinnati Gagettc, he devoted most of his attention 
to music. He was gifted in languages and translated 
many works from French and German, including Wag- 
ner’s “Parsifal.” 
an extreme attitude that he was sued by Mme. Gadski, 
for remarks he was reported to have made about her 
reputed anti-Americanism. 


Odd Bits in American Musical History 


Virernta claims to have had our first pipe organ. 
America’s first pipe organ reached these shores in 1700. 
It was installed in the Episcopal Church at Port Royal, 
Virginia, and remained there until 1860, when it was 
moved to Hancock and later to Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia. The famous Brattle Organ was not brought to 
King’s Chapel, Boston, until 1713. 

Virginia can also claim the first theater in America. 
It is said to have been erected at Williamsburg in. 1722. 

The Messiah was first given in the United States in 
Trinity Church, New York, in 1770. This performance 
antedates that of the Handel and Haydn Society in Bos- 
ton by thirty-eight years. 

During the Civil War, musical activity in America 
was unusual. A number of famous works were brought 
out in different sections of the country. 

Charleston, S..C., claims the honor of the first song 
recital ever held in America. It was in 1733, 


Back Issues of THE ETUDE 


“Send copy of “Erupr’ for December, 1922, contain- 
ing Mrs. MacDowell’s lesson on MacDowell’'s ‘Witches 
Dance. I consider this one feature worth a full year’s 
subscription price,” writes Dean Hoover’ of Wyoming. 
We gladly supply back issues at cost when not out of 
print, 
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Adraitting New Music 


By L. T. Hodgson 


Everyone of us has noted that our taste in musi 
is largely a matter of development. The writer 
remembers in his boyhood days how he first 


dominant chord; that is, with the left hand on oct 
G in the bass and the right hand on F, B, E, he slow 
resolved this chord downward to the tonic chord on ¢ 
with an emotion approaching a dream of paradise, 
played it over and over with untold delight. Then ca 
the time when he discovered that Leyboach’s Nocturr 
was not as beautiful as countless pieces of really wort 
while music by Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin and ot 
Afterwards came the conversion to Schumany 
and Brahms and then to Debussy and Ravel. ] 
was an advance in a way; but the older masters wer 
never forsaken, It is this and only this which lead 
him to tolerate the music of the ultra school of to-di 
which still sounds as though it had been improvise 
upon the piano keyboard with a shoe brush. Yet, som 
day we may learn to like it. Herbert Spencer ha: 
developed the idea of musical unfoldment wonderfully i 
the following quotation from his Study of Sociology 

“You have, perhaps, in the ecurse of your life, ha 
some musical culture; and can recall the stages throug! 
which you have passed. In early days a symphon; 
was a mystery; and you were somewhat puzzled to fint 
others applauding it. An unfolding of musical facult) 
that went on slowly through succeeding years, brough 
some appreciation; and now these complex musica 
combinations which once gave you little or no pleasuri 
give you more pleasure than any other. 


Purity of Style in Music 


y ~——~By Clarence Lucas 
Capen ok style in music is a vague thing to describ) 
in words. If a printer represented Ajax armed with | 
repeating rifle, or Socrates wearing a silk hat, or Cleej) 
patra shod in French shoes with Louis heels, the critic 
would condemn‘his anachronisms. So in music woull) 
anachronisms, as well as a mixture of dissimilar style 
of contemporary periods, constitute bad style. Most g 
the music of our times, like our architecture, is composit:|) 
It is a kind of style formed from madifications of a nun 
ber of older styles, with the addition of a few noveltie} 
The difficulty in making use of this style is in avoidini 
glaring contrasts. If the work begins in the modern ric} 
harmonic manner, it will offend the musical judgment ¢ 
the capable critic to place a Handelian counterpoint 
juxtaposition to this harmony. Nor should the style 
of Germany, Italy, France, and Russia be all prom 
nently in evidence in the composition of an Engli 
composer, unless that composer is powerful enough 1} 
fuse all this copper, tin, and zinc into his own bronz 
It is not difficult to write in a modern manner, nor is | 
very hard to imitate the old masters;. but it require 
considerable skill to cope successfully with a number-¢ 
styles in one composition. The pitfall into which th} 
young composer is most likely to stumble is that ¢ 
anachronism. It was this clashing of Palestrina an 
Wagner, Verdi and Bach that stamped the work Cl 
Perosi as that of an amateur. ] 
If, Socrates lived in our day, it would not be out ¢ 
place to put a silk hat on his head; and if the 


carding her sandals for the French shoe, she woul 
doubtless show her feminine predilection for the mode 
footwear. If Handel and Bach and Palestrina live 
to-day, they would certainly admire the music of Wagne’ 
Strauss, Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Elgar. There is theré 
fore nothing really wrong in all these styles, except i 
the misplacing of their historical sequence. - These it 
consistencies of manner would, of course, be obviow 
only to the musically cultured; and for those compose 
who are content to be judged by the uncultured th 
book is not written.—l*rom the “Story of Musical Form 


i 

Jade Music ; 
Jave is employed by the Chinese for making co | 
kinds of music gongs used in the temples. The tone ¢ 
these gongs, which are not bell shaped, is said to be 
beautiful, We all know of the tremendous cost of ja 
and we can imagine the value of a jade gong s 
like a carpenter’s square, with one end of two 
quarter feet and another one and a half feet. Suc 
piece of fine green jade would hold its own wi 
Stradivarius violin in cost. 
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has been the writer’s experience that the great ma- 
of music pupils have only the most cloudy and 
eas in regard to the Minor Mode. To be sure, 
teachers who have any conscience in regard to 
ighness, reckon minor as well as major scales as a 
f the necessary material for every pupil’s course— 
is as it should be—but they too often fail to give 
ghtenment as to the true significance of the Minor 
relations of minor to major, and the reason for 
stence of several different varieties of the minor 
Indeed, cases have been known where supposedly 
‘teachers have put off a pupil’s inquiries on these 
ith evasive replies—from which the natural infer- 
d be that the teacher didn’t know. 

to understand the Minor Mode involves a slight 
of musical history and a slight knowledge of 
. but nothing so deep as to be beyond the under- 
of even a beginner, when properly explained. 
jent music, so far as our knowledge goes, there 
attempt at what we now call “Harmony”—that 
, no chords—nothing but the bare melody, but 
re numerous. Modes (some reckon as many as 
n), all of which are now practically obsolete ex- 
e “Tonic” and “Aeolic,’ which survive as our pres- 
jor and minor. The reason the others died out 
while they offered many examples of beautiful 
mpanied melody, they were impossible to fit with 
factory progression of chords. Indeed, even the 
mode had to undergo a slight change before it 
uitable for modern harmony. This we shall explain 
ntly. : 

Harmonizing the Major and Minor Scales 

t down at your piano and play slowly the scale of 


jor, up and down one octave: 
& 
? 


fow do the same again, but fit a chord to each note, 
r no accidentals but only notes belonging to the key 
>. It may be done in any one of several ways, but 
is one, for example: 
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chord is a pure chord, yet the total result is 
weird and unsatisfactory. We may improve it 
sharping the G in chords numbered 2 and 14. 
o. 7 will also sound much better with the G 
if we do this, we will have a very unpleasant 
—Gé (called an “augmented second”), in the 
t. This interval does not always sound had 
ntal music, but is very disagreeable to singers 
use their voices on it. The G in chord No. 
it is, from whence we see that the use 
nor is governed by certain subtle laws. © 
as 
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rope or 
What Everybody Should Know About the 
Modes and the Minor Scales 


By EDWIN HALL PIERCE 


What is the Difference Between 
Major and Minor? 


Literally thousands of ETUDE 
readers have asked this ques- 


tion in their early musical days. 


This article is an admirable 
answer to those who are per- 
plexed now. 


These laws are understood by those skilled in the science 
of Harmony, but it would lead us too far afield to explain 
them here in full. We shall be correct, however, in say- 
ing that the minor scale is, in general, best adapted to 
Harmony, when it is taken in the following form: 


This, then, is called the “Harmonic Minor Scale.” 

But what about that bad interval between F and G 
sharp? To get around that trouble, musicians devised a 
compromise: On the way up, they also sharped the F, 
and on the way down they sharped neither the F nor 
the G. 


Ex.6 
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This they called the “Melodic Minor Scale.” It is 
specially useful for rapid scales, either for the voice, the 
piano, or any other instrument, but if one attempts to 
harmonize it in separate chords (as in Ex. 2 and 4), 
some trouble will be found with the F sharp. The only 
way to harmonize this note effectively in this case, is by 
using also a D sharp in the chord—a note which really 
doesn’t belong to this scale at all, and which must be 
changed again in the next chord. 


Bx. 7 
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From this we infer that the F sharp is really not a 
part of the true scale of A minor, but simply an artistic 
make-shift, though a very useful one. The “Melodic 
Minor Scale” is most usually treated as simply a rapid 
scale-passage, harmonized not each note singly, but with 
one or two simple chords: 


Sometimes in modern music it even happens that the 
“melodic minor scale” is used simultaneously with “har- 
monic minor” chords, in spite of the poignant dissonance 
which results: 


Ex:9 > 


By the way, in playing a passage of this kind you will 
find it sounds much better if you accent the discord very 
strongly. It sounds much less harsh than if played 
timidly and mildly. This is curious, but true, just as it is 
said that if one grasps a nettle firmly and roughly it will 
not sting the hand. 
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For simplicity we have confined our illustrations to the 
key of A minor, but, of course, all that is said is equally 
true of all the other minor keys, only in those of several 
flats, naturals will represent the function of sharps, while 
in keys of five or more sharps, double sharps have to be 
employed for the extra sharping. 


The Relation of Major and Minor 

Suppose a boy named Charles has a sister named Alice, 
and a cousin named Charlotte. That will give you a good 
idea of the relation between C major, A minor, and C 
minor. “Charles” and “Charlotte” begin with the same 
letter, but they are not so closely related to each other as 
Charles and Alice, This illustration is not quite perfect, 
for Charlotte and Alice would also really be cousins, the 
same as Charlotte and Charles, whereas A minor and 
C minor are almost no relation at all to each other, in 
music. However, if you keep this fact in mind, the illus- 
tration may be helpful. 

Every major scale has a “relative minor,” and a “tonic 
minor.” The “relative minor” has the same signature, 
but a different key-note (its key-note being the sixth note 
of the major scale). The “tonic minor” has the same 
key-note, but a different signature (three flats more or 
three sharps less, or their equivalent). In writing or 
analyzing music, it will be found that minor keys seem 
to have much less relationship to each other, in general, 
than they have to major keys, or than major keys have 
to each other. The most pleasing modulation from one 
minor key to another is usually that which leads through 
some major key. A modulation from a major key to its 
relative minor, often occurs as merely one of the com- 
monplace means of obtaining pleasing variety—it gets 
back again to the relative major without attracting any 
particular notice. A change, however, from major to 
tonite minor gives an unmistakable feeling of serious- 
ness and sadness. Where one and the same melody 
appears now in major, now in minor, it is like a landscape 
seen alternately in sunshine and under a cloudy sky. For 
a beautiful example of this, see Chopin’s Waltz in A 
minor—the one beginning : 


Later on in the Waltz there is a beautiful melody (too 
long for quotation here) which occurs alternately in A 
major and A minor, with wonderful emotional effect. 

By the way, for the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with the technical terms of Harmony, we would 


. state that the word “tonic,” in music, means the key- 


note. For instance, the note C is the “tonic” of the key 
of C. It has nothing to do with medicine. 
In learning the major and minor scales, some teachers 
put a pupil first through all the major and then through 
all the minor scales. Others, through each major scale 
followed by its relative minor, as: 
§ C major §G major § D major 
LA minor LE minor 1B minor 
Others follow each major scale with its fonic minor, 
as: 
§C major §.G major {D major 
LC minor UG minor UD minor 
Without entering into a discussion on the relative 
merits of the case, the present writer would merely state 
that he considers the last-named method the best, but 
even the second method superior to the first-named. The 
main thing, however, is thoroughness. Anyone who is 
“shaky” on the minor scales is not a musician. 


_ Nora :—We have alluded to the change from major to 
minor as indicative of sadness. It must not be inferred, 
however, that music in the minor mode is always sad. 


When the tempo is rapid, the effect is rather one of excite- 
ment and more intense nervous tension, as for instance 
in Brahms’ Hungarian Dance beginning 


Ex tt 
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Putting ‘“Snap’’ and Color in Music Club Meetings 


By Anna B. Royce 


Wuen I hear teachers of music discussing ways and 
means of inspiring pupils, I recall the method I employed 
at one time when interest appeared to be flagging in my 
class of piano students. 

At that time the class was pretty equally divided; 
dozen beginners, a dozen‘in the intermediate Dace 
and a dozen doing advanced work. Out of this material 
I formed three music clubs. The beginners, ranging from 
eight to twelve years, liked the name, “Grace Notes ;” the 
second group, children from twelve to fifteen, decided to 
be called “Double Sharps;” while “Cresendo Club” ap- 
pealed to my advanced pupils. 

Having settled what we should be called, we decided 
upon club colors, and badges of these colors were made to 
be worn at our meetings. The Grace Notes chose pink, 
the Double Sharps blue, and the Cresendo Club yellow. 

Each group met every four weeks at the home of a 
member, Our officers, presiding officer and secretary, 
were elected every other time we met, the term of office 
extending over two meetings. 

Our meetings opened with roll call and the reading of 
the minutes of the last meeting. Then work was assigned 
to each member for next time. Questions relating to 
music, subjects of musical interest were given out; or 
perhaps, lives of noted musicians were assigned different 
members, to be looked up. 


Musical Games and Contests 


Then the matter given out at the previbus meeting was 
discussed. Following that, about half the children 
furnished a musical program. After this came a game 
or contest bearing upon music. This I supplied. The 
hostess was responsible for at least one other means of 
entertainment, which had no bearing whatever upon music. 
Light refreshments were then served, and the club 
adjourned, 

Each group gave two musicales during the year, making 
Six in all. 

One year the Double Sharps and Cresendo Club com- 
bined their talent and gave a delightful entertainment. 
I remember a very interesting Greig program, and one of 
Schumann’s works, by the Double Sharps. 

A charming Nevin recital was given one June by the 
Cresendo Club, with over one hundred invited guests 
present, This club gave one unique entertainment which 
appealed strongly to the audience. This was a program 
of music of all nations. We sent out invitations which 
read as follows: 

The Club Cresendo does here extend you 

an invitation 

Some friends to greet, and strangers meet 

from every nation. 
Weird melodies from o’er the seas 
will charm your ear. 
The hour’s not late: promptly at eight 
you'll please appear. 


We had a lassie in Highland costume, who not only 
played MacDowell’s “Scotch Poem,” but sang some of 
Robert Burns’ songs. A little Norwegian in bridal array 
performed Greig’s “Norwegian Bridal Procession.” A 
Hungarian gypsy played the ‘Second Rhapsody” by Liszt. 
We had an Arabian girl, an Arcadian peasant, and other 
characters who appeared in clever costumes and did prais- 
worthy work, Each number upon the program was pre- 
ceded by a quotation of poetry fitting its musical mood, or 
a descriptive reading was rendered. 


A Program of Bird Music 


The Grace Notes at one time gave a very attractive 
program of bird music, the subject being, “Sunset Concert 
at Treetop Village”’ Another time, Dame Nature gave 
a festival to welcome the coming and speed the passing 
year. All the coming months were invited and they told 
in music and story what they would each do to make the 
New Year successful. Each child wore an emblem of the 
month she represented and the music rendered was in 
keeping with the character of that month. The March 
child had on a spray of pussy willow, and rendered Mrs. 
Crosby Adams’ “Pussy Willow March” and also sang a 
little song about them. 

For July, we had two Uncle Sams, who played a duet 


of patriotic airs. 


In another recital, our story was about “The Magic 
Forest of Fairyland,’ where Earth Child wandered, and 
met the Story-land People. 

The most attractive musicale the little pupils ever 
gave, was, I think, the one entitled “What Wondereyes 
Saw On Midsummer Night.” This was about a little 
girl who went to watch the fairies dance and how she saw 
the fairy queen reward the withered flowers for their 
kind deeds on earth, by changing them into little flower 
fairies who joined the other fairies and went away with 
them to live in Fairyland. Music and story were charm- 
ingly interwoven and people were delighted. Pink being 
the Grace Notes’ color, we had pink roses, pink ice cream 
and cakes with pink frosting on; and the children all were 
dressed in pink. It was certainly a dainty sight. 

Another time the children gave a program of Christmas 
and Winter music; and still another, they showed by music 
and story, how “The Little People of the Snow” made for 
Mother Earth a warm white garment and fought hard 
and success against old Boreas, the North Wind, who 
came from the Cave of the Winds, to snatch it away 
from her. 

These days are very pleasant to remember and I am 
sure the children who participated in the music, must 
sometimes look back with pleasure upon the days of the 
Grace Notes, the Double Sharps and the Cresendo Club. 

The schemes of arousing interest certainly worked and 
in two years’ time the membership in each club had to be 
limited. 


Turning Drudgery into Delight 


By Elizabeth Leach 


Tuat children sometimes find the study of music a 
drudgery is usually because they are not taught suffi- 
ciently its intellectual side. For most of them it is not 
a “study,” it is practice, a mechanical process where their 
fingers go through pieces while their minds wander to 
some coveted pleasure. This sort of work (unless the 
child grows so disinterested that he stops. sooner) leads 
to only one result: 
no understanding and, consequently, colorless playing. 

Every young student should learn to hear with his 
eyes and brain as well as with his ears. He should know 
from the first that any piece of music, no matter how 
simple or complex, has one main idea or “motive.” This 
he should seek before attempting to play a new compo- 
sition. Having done so, he should then discover how 
many times that same group of notes (the idea), or 
any other group which looks relatively the same, occurs 
in the piece. When he can do this, he has taken the earli- 
est step toward analysis, which is such a powerful aid in 
musical appreciation. 

As regards technic, it is not sufficient to know how 
to play, for example, staccato or legato passages. A 

‘knowledge of the mood which-each aims to portray is 
essential. Though this may seem obvious to the instruc- 
tor, it may be an utter mystery to the undeveloped mind, 


considerable technical facility, but’ 


which often needs only a small suggestion to start an 
entirely new train of thought. 


Letting the Music “Breathe” 

Finally comes the significance of phrasing in interpre- 
tation. The young musician should realize that the human 
voice was the earliest “musical instrument,” and that 
the phrasing in our instrumental music to-day is an out- 


‘gtowth of the pauses produced by breathing. At the 


end of a phrase the piano figuratively has to breathe. 
The tonal quality of a phrase must vary as much as the 
tones of a singer’s voice. The instrument is nothing 
more than a single voice, or perhaps a large number of 
voices singing, and ought to have just as great a variety 
of shading. 

When a child learns that there is something else to 
think about than ‘the accurate playing of a succession of 
notes, and realizes that he is working out a wonderful 
puzzle—the thoughts of some composer, forming a story 
which he must try to tell so that other people too may 
enjoy it—then does practice cease to be a drudgery. A 
certain number of minutes of aimless playing is trans- 
mitted into something vastly greater than a mere gym- 
nastic feat; for the performer has learned that there is 
a message to be sung. 


hand); 


On the Best Use of Studies _ 


By Ernest J. Farmer 


Ir is remarkable that leading teachers should 
so extremely as they do in their use of studies. 

Those of the Leschetizky school use very few 
but, as it were, squeeze:the last drop of juice out of ea 
one. Professor Michael Hambourg, father of Ma 
Hambourg, used to say that twelve studies, two a 
for six years, were enough to build a virtuoso technic. , 

Certainly there is the highest value in long-contin 
practice of the same studies. The student takes 
at the beginning to get not only every note and “inge 
but every movement of arm, hand and finger exa 
right. He repeats the study in casy tempo until the s 
cussion of movements becomes absolutely auto 
Then, with no anxiety about notes to trouble him, t 
development of power, speed, brilliance and rhythm 
effect proceeds apace. i 

Most successful concert artists have been trained ag 
cording to this method; but it must be admitted that 
talented persons grow up. sadly lacking in readin 
They are poor sight players and take abnormally 1 
to work up even pieces of moderate difficulty. 

On the other hand, inmsome of the European conse 
tories it is not unusual for a student to practice 200 « 
even 300 studies in a year. The teachers insist 
accuracy and a pleasing tone, but all the work is at s 
tempo and it is a long time before anything like brill 
is developed. This method produces ready pract 
musicians and good sight players even among those 
stnall talent but very rarely an artist of concert ran 

One can get the best of both methods, not by 
promising between them but by using both fully—‘p 
ing both ends against the middle.’”’ Suppose the p 
can afford but fifteeen minutes daily for studies. 
him devote his. time every alternate day for a wh 
year to one good hard carefully chosen study (or « 
a pair of studies;~one for the right and one for the 
Tn the other half of his time let him prac 
a considerable number, perhaps one a week, of mt 
shorter and easier studies. Only the very easiest 
these should be attempted at the playing tempo; 
speed or even less will be fast enough for many. 
this way the pupil gets the valuable results of thoroug 
practice without the stultifying effect of lack of vari 


Mechanical Rhythm 


As to using a metronome in teaching and practic 
would say that mechanical rhythm may be, often is, 
essary in the early stages, if the student has not an. 
sense of different note values. It is really great 
playing with a metronome, if only to see how diff 
the mechanical idea of rhythm is from the true feelin 
rhythm. For I have found in my studies in folk m 
that a common peasant often has a true natural feel 
for rhythm ; indeed I don’t find people in general so ¢ 
ficient in this quality as might be supposed. But t 
young student should certainly use the metronome wi} 


thoroughness. rh 
On the subject of method in piano teaching, anot 
Australian-born virtuoso, Ernest Hutcheson, though pla} 
ing much in recital and concert, does a great deal a 
teaching and has this to say: 

“TI do not believe in any special method in piano stu 
and teaching. It is so easy to make a method, by 
ing up certain phases of the work and magnifying t 
to the exclusion of other phases which may be ju 
important. And there are so many sides to the su 

“In regard to technical training, there are certain p 
ciples underlying all:correct teaching and playing. 
haps the three most important principles are: Pos 
Condition, Action. The first presents the least 
culty, because the student can easily imitate posit 
since it is something outward and visible. With the s 
ond, we are most concerned when a new pupil /is 
in hand, for there is always stiffness somewhere; sot 
times this stiffness is very serious. It may be that 
ing can be done until the pupil learns to relax should 
and arms. When this can be accomplished, we can: th 
come to the piano and play single tones, using a sin; 
finger and weight touch, The weight of hand and a! 
should pass easily from one finger to another, just’ 
the body gives its weight to each foot in walking. 

“As soon as easy, relaxed conditions of arm, elbo we 
wrist are understood and established, an arched |} 
must be secured. The fingers must not lie flat, or stra 
out, but should be curved. Before Bach’s time the 
gers were held in a straightened position. Bach | 
them curved, so that the hand could assume the n 
sary arched shape. Of course in all the earlier 
of piano study, there must be decided and exact f 
action. If this is not secured, the fingers will lack 
velopment and the touch will not be clear and d 
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lic School Music in America. 


ARTHUR fr. ABBOTT, 
Supervisor of Music, Buffalo, N. Y. 


greatest present need of public school music in 
is a full, complete understanding by the Ameri- 
yublic of the value of music in public education. 
on to this need all other matters—better trained 
more time for the subject, courses of study, 
and other means of progress are of secondary 
nce although each in itself of much consequence. 


WALTER H. AIKEN, 

Director, Department of Music 

, Cincinnati Public Schools 

le greatest need of Public School Music in America 
n of Vision to direct it. Teachers trained to co- 
with them, who in their teaching are direct, 
and exact possessed with minds that can act and 
iow what is meant by the tongue, when it speaks 
s things in a better, more artistic way. Men who 
rescribe methods but see to it that teachers grow 
them. Men who deal with teachers as beings 
wing, learning, impressible, needing re-enforcements 
enthusiasm, wisdom and conscience, and not as 
aines to & repaired and adjusted acording to their 
| who realize that “As they sow they shall also 
working to this formula and never so insulting 
and revelation as to lose faith in it. 


GERTRUDE B. PARSONS 

e _ Head of Department of Music 
Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

the many needs of Public School Music, it appears 
me the first and foremost necessity is the right 
her. The Teacher of intelligence, broad vision, 
rong personality and influence. One who is respected 
Community, who can arrange Courses of Study 
ate for present conditions, and who has the power 
wince those in authority that Music should occupy 
fied place in the Curriculum. 


MABELLE GLENN 
rector of School Music, Kansas City, Mo. 


ane need of public school music in America 
loser contact with real music. To-day, there is too 
talking about music and not enough music first 
he teacher who spends four-fifths of the music 
ing scales building, names of keys, and 
schnical problems, instead of teaching children to 
ful songs that will result in creating a lasting 
for more singing, has lost sight of her objective. 
hour a day were given to music, more time 
allowed for the teacher of music theory; but 
be more music in the few minutes allotted us. 
are learning to fear through lessons with 
aph; but too often the phonograph lesson 
when it should serve just as a stepping-stone 
the real concert. An artist's course should 
of the music plan for every school system. 
ies should have a symphony series for all 
ver ten, not for a favored few. Surely smaller 
have a series of concerts given by musicians of 
borhood with an occasional out-of-town artist. 
"planned concert course in the public schools, 
r preparation for the same in the schoolroom, 
cone musical ; and that, as I understand 


r 
_ THOMAS L. GIBSON ~ 

“State Supervisor of Music, Maryland. 

g to answer your question I am assuming 
argument of the question can be entered 


peonie. As music has in it great fundamental 
: Ete weil! observe, my answer is 


por} TP ON ee — 


e Etude” has long been conscious of the growing importance 
Only inadequate space has pre- 
-us from giving it more consideration in these columns in the 
Every day the work of the private music teachers and the individ- 
scess of the pupil becomes more and more closely linked with 

the musical work being done in the schools. 


Public School Music. 


Therefore, “The lished later. 


It is my opinion that the greatest present need of 
public school music in America is that of awakening in a 
large number of the leaders in public school work, who 
have not looked upon the subject with much favor, a 
conviction of the real values of music to a people. This 
number includes some of the heads of training schools, 
superintendents, principals of high and elementary 
schools, and general supervisors. The least delinquent 
are the grade teachers, because up until a very few 
ago their training in public school music was a mere 
perfunctory affair. Patrons are not delinquent in the 
matter, because wherever music is well taught it is 
given hearty financial support. Thosg, then, who need 
the awakening most are this group of uniformed lead- 
ers, and comparatively few of them have any worth- 
while convictions on the matter. A number, it would 
seem, have little knowledge of the subject technically, 
historically, and psychologically, to give them any basis 
for consideration of its values. Because of their ig- 
norance on the subject, these leaders have been content 
to give no serious thought to music as a subject worthy 
of.much attention in the public schools. 

In fairness it should be said there are leaders in pub- 
lic school work who do recognize the values of music. 
These are in almost every instance connected with the 
city systems of education. It is the schools of the small 
city, the village and rural section that are barren in real 
music teaching. The leaders in education are the ones 
very largely responsible for this condition. 


OTTO L. FISHER 


Chairman, Accrediting Committee 
Kansas State Music Teachers’ Association 


The work that has been done in the State of Kansas 
in the matter of Music Credits is well known to you. 
What has been accomplished has been done only through 
co6peration and efficient organization. To meet the 
various problems which are confronting the music teach- 
ing profession in this country, organization is absolutely 
essential and should, I believe, be strongly stressed by 
every possible agency. 

Your request for a copy of our Course of Study need 
not have been accompanied by anything in the shape of 
payment for the same. We shall always be glad to 
send you as much of the material published by us as 
you desire, without thought of payment. I also wish to 
thank you for your reference to our pamphlet in speak- 
ing of the exclusive use of commercialized courses of 
study. 


WILLIAM W. NORTON 


Pxecutive, Flint Community Music Association, Flint, Mich. 


1—Better trained music supervisors are needed. 

Poor supervisors have done more damage than good 
for the cause. 

2—Boards, Superintendents and Principals must be 
educated, to the idea that a Music Supervisor is in reality 
an assistant superintendent and not a special music 
teacher. 

3—Every building should have its special music teacher 
who is familiar with the instrumental as well as the 
vocal side. 


4—Special instrumental supervisors are needed to 
make the work have the respect of professional 
musicians. 

J. E. MADDY 


Supervisor of Music, Richmond, Indiana. 


In response to your inquiry as to what I consider 
the “greatest present need of public school music in 
America,” I will pass over the usual plea for better 
equipped supervisors and stop at the superintendent. I 
believe what we need is a corps of superintendents who 
understand the possibilities of musical education and 
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The Greatest Need in American Public School Music 


‘ A Symposium Representative of Authorities in all Parts of the Country 


Etude” will have in every issue for some time to come articles from 
the best-known Music Supervisors of America, 
seemed desirable to us to ask a number of notables in the field of Public 
Music Supervision to tell what they felt was the greatest need in 
Other similar letters in this series will be pub- 


At first, however, it 


who appreciate the value of music as a part of a school 
curriculum. Superintendents who would not dare admit 
of any lack of knowledge of other subjects take pride 
in. the fact that they know nothing of music. They 
stand in the way of the supervisor at almost every turn 
because of their ignorance of the subject. They treat 
music as a worthless but harmless ‘fad that must be 
endured because the people want it. We know that music 
can be, and in some cases is, the equal of any other sub- 
ject in the matter of mental development. It offers the 
greatest reward in after life, excepting English, and is the 
easiest subject to put on the “project” basis. Why, then, 
should not superintendents acquaint themselves with the 
educational side of music and concern themselves some- 
what with the way it is being taught in their systems? 
This would not require a knowledge of music, and the 
interest thus shown in the music department would spur 
the supervisor into greater efforts to bring the subject 
to its just place. 

I blame the inefficiency of music supervision in America 
to the almost universal negligence of duty by the 
superintendents of public instruction of the country 
whose job it should be to see that éach subject functions 
properly. 


MARY M. CONWAY 


Supervisor of Music, New Orleans, La. 


I have just come from a high school where in the 
performance.of my duty I observed a well-read, ex- 
perienced teacher give three dry, stupid lessons to bright 
groups of freshmen and sophomores; and I am sure at 
this moment THE GREATEST NEED OF THE 
TEACHERS OF MUSIC IN AMERICA IS: 

1. An awakening to the realization of the large and 
too often neglected opportunity they have to make the 
people of America a cultured people in music as well as 
in the myriad of its correlated subjects. 

2. To rouse the latent spiritual spark that is in every 
soul, 

The tragedy is that these people are teaching notes 
and rests and do, re, mi—as they did some years ago 
when this was the only key to the music treasury. 


GEORGE H. GARTLAND 
Director of Music, Board of Hducation, New York 


The greatest present need in public school music in 
America is to provide a corps of instructions sufficiently 
equipped, musically and academically, to carry the great 
message across to the public at large. The real mission 
of music should be to provide a cultiiral background for 
the knowing and understanding of the most beautiful 
things in education. It is not sufficient to confine the 
teaching of music to the school itself, but its message 
must be carried into the home, to function there as part 
of the daily life of the household. The teacher must 
be the inspirational source from which interest is aroused ; 
and by personality in teaching, this interest is maintained. 
A high standard of musicianship for teachers of school 
music must eventually be required. 


HARRY WORTHINGTON LOOMIS 
Musical Editor for C. C. Birchard and Co. 


Among the many things that I would like to say 
concerning the Greatest Need in School Music, I submit 
the following: 

1. A nation-wide drive for musically trained super- 
visors and teachers in all grades, who love and under- 
stand children —“And a little child shall lead them.” 

Arthur Edward Johnstone once said, “Most kids have 
given up their music long before they have made any.” 

2. A stupendous bonfire of certain so-called music 
books that exert but a baleful influence on the child 
mind, the selection of future study and song material 
to be in the hands of musically equ'pped persons. 
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How “Easy” is Piano Playing ? 


By Conrad Wirtz 


Has anyone ever told you how easy a thing it is to 
play the Piano? Have you ever had people convey to 
you the idea that piano playing involves little skill, and 
therefore, does not stand very high, in their estimation, 
as an art—that it can not be classed with the art of say, 
painting or sculpture, as an indication of the possession 
of brains? Such opinions only show that any one holding 
them has given the subject little if any thought. Until 
we begin to think, very few people realize what a really 
complicated thing it is to play, even simple piano music. 

We have, first of all, to read notes on two staves—bass 
and treble. The same sign, placed in the same way is, 
for example, G on the bass staff and E on the treble 
staff. We must, therefore, always know whether we are 
reading .bass or treble notes. Various signs of different 
shape denote various time lengths which must be exactly 
correct when played. Other signs denote periods of 
silence (rests) between the tones, also of exact duration. 
We must be able to place the right finger upon the key 
which each particular note represents, with the right kind 
of touch, at the right moment. We must read not only 
one note, but chords of three, four and even ten notes 
at a time. We must use the right kind of finger, hand, 
wrist and arm actions, and play, at the same time, with 
movements which are totally different in each hand. We 
must always keep in mind the proper key signature and 
be prepared for all accidents, and for changing from 
treble to bass in either hand or vice versa. 

Now added to all this, we must observe all marks 
of expression, shading, phrasing and tempo, use the 
pedals properly, and finally interpret the style and spirit 
of the piece in such a manner that the composer’s ideas 
will be carried out. 

When we consider this outline of what a player really 
has to do, we can readily see that it is not so easy a 
matter to play, even simple music, correctly. 

The writer has among his acquaintances a violinist, a 
man about thirty years of age, a fine player on his instru- 
ment, who had held a position in a first class orchestra for 
some time, who decided that he would learn piano-play- 
ing. After a trial of over a year he came to the con- 
clusion that he could not learn, because he could not 
conquer the difficulty of reading two different staves at 
the same time. Had he begun the study in carly life, he, 
no doubt, would have compassed his desire like many 
another has done. This illustration emphasizes the con- 
tention that every musician, be he violinist, vocalist or 
what not, should begin his musical studies with a certain 
amount of piano work. While we may not admire the 
violinist’s lack of perseverance, it nevertheless shows 
that reading from two staves, at the same time, is a 
difficulty. 

It is only through constant and plentiful practice that 
we finally can conquer all these difficulties. Were it not 
that through doing these various acts, one at a time, over 
and over again, until they become fixed habits, we would 
never succeed in playing at all, but could only stumble 
through, making a most unpleasant and unintelligible 
jumble of the music. 

Even as it is, it takes practically all of our senses ever 
on the alert—sight, touch, hearing, feeling, and we might 
almost say taste—to play the piano acceptably. When 
we realize all these difficulties it will help teachers and 
parents to be a little more patient with those who are 
trying to master the difficult but at the same time most 
delightful art of piano playing. 


Am I Playing It Fast Enough? 


By Harold Mynning 


Tuis seems to be the principal worry of many piano 
students. I do not, of course, dispute the fact that it is 
important to play certain pieces fast. Otherwise one 
cannot get the desired effects. Still, it is a bad habit 
to try to play a new piece fast from the beginning. It 
only catises serious delays. Faults creep in that are not 
noticed and then are hard to eradicate. And worst of 
all, it ruins clearness, that virtue that perhaps more than 
anything else enables us to tell the artist from the 
novice. 

Dear students, when you take up the study of a new 
piece do not worry about whether or not you are going 
to be able to play it fast enough. Play it slowly and 
correctly and let it ‘work itself up. Remember what 
that great pianist, Harold Bauer, said, “If one catches 
’ the spirit of the music it doesn’t make much difference 
whether or not it is played a few degrees faster or 
slower.” 


Waste Effort in Piano Practice 


By Julia W. Wolfe 


FaAItHFUL workers among piano students lavish their 
energies on technical exercises to induce finger equality. 
Unfortunately, countless hours of diligent practice have 
too often widened the gulf already existing between the 
strong and the weak fingers. In many valuable tech- 
nical exercises precisely the same exertion is required 
of each finger, while in others a large proportion of 
the work is addressed to the strong fingers, that is the 
thumb, forefinger and the middle finger. Comparatively 
little reference is. made to the advisability of extra 
diligence where common sense would instinctively prove 
it is needed. 

In examining any page of five-finger exercises it will 
be observed that strong and weak fingers share equally 
in the labor required. The lion’s portion in scales and 
arpeggios or broken chords is assigned to the strong 
fingers. In practicing the average scale two octaves, 
up and down, the thumb, forefinger and middle finger 
are each used eight times, while the next to the little 
finger is used but once. It is the same with the left 
hand, except that the thumb is used seven times and the 
little finger but once. 

A similar report may be made in regard to ate minor 
scales. In certain scales both major and minor, the 
little finger 1s not employed at all in the right hand, in 
others it is not employed in the left. The usual finger- 
ing for the chromatic scale gives all the black keys 
to the forefinger or middle finger and all the white keys 
save two in each octave to the thumb. Throughout 
arpeggio practice, except that of chords of the seventh, 
thumb, forefinger and middle finger have the bulk of 
the labor, 

Scales and chords are properly viewed as the ground- 
work of piano-playing; their practice is imperative; but 
since they slight weak fingers, other technical exercises 
should be addressed to these, 
cises, but too little emphasis is placed upon their pse. 
Even in regard to the admirable two-finger exercises 
that have been provided for piano students, too little 
attention has been called to the advisability of singling 
out the weak fingers for special activity. 

When pupils seek advice, who, through false applica- 
tion of their endeavors have had the natural’ difference 
between the strong and the weak fingers increased in- 
stead of lessened, they should be directed to begin their 
daily practice with slow, cautious use of the two weak 
fingers in whole tones, half tones, and major and minor 
thirds. Each hand should be studied separately, and 
then both together; slowly at first, then with gradually 
increasing speed. 

The thumb being the pivot on which the hand turns, 
it is best to direct also the passing of each of the weak 
fingers over the thumb many times .in succession, each 
hand separately and the two together. A splendid exer- 
cise for the thumb is to strike a given key for the fourth 
finger and to follow this by the thumb striking the next 
.ower key, if the right hand used, and the next one if 
the left hand, and for the two keys to be struck in suc- 
cession with increasing speed until a pretty rapid trill 
is formed. The same exercise may be tried with the 
thumb and little finger. 

Another excellent exercise consists of the chromatic 
scale played by the two weak fingers, with the relief 
of the middle finger in two notes of each octave. The 
more one tries this the more admirable it seems, A 
magnificent means of equalizing the fingers and making 
them independent is afforded by the arpeggio form of 
chords of the seventh. Their frequent. use i; recom- 
mended. 


Hands Up! 


By Marjorie Gleyre Lachmund 


THE weary teacher often wishes she could make this 
demand at the point of a pistol, and thus insure results. 
The continual repetition of “hands up,’ “wrists up,” 
is exhausting. Yet pupils do not realize the importance 
of this injunction. They continue to play with their 
wrists sagging below the keyboard, which not only pre- 
sents a poor appearance but makes the playing weak. 
The wrist should be held in a level line with the elbow 
and middle knuckles, for ordinary playing. Some- 
times it should be raised higher when much force is 
required, and sometimes dropped to mellow the tone, 
as in chords. But the “standard” position is the level 
one. 


‘were necessary to bring about this automatic condi 


‘ficult to keep the mind on practice, you might just 


‘you choose. 


There are such exer- — 


; DHE BTt 
Practicing Without Playing 


By Grover C. Eichinger 


Goon piano-playing consists mainly of automatic 
ments. This is especially the case where one’s play: 


‘has reached the stage of fluency. In fact, artistic ole 


is impossible until a greater part of the movements. 
motions have become automatic; for, as long as one 
obliged to think of every detail of execution, beauti 
playing is an impossibility. The mechanical side of — 
playing must have become so automatic that the fing’ 
are able to go on accurately, even though unguided 
the conscious mind. i 
Just how to reach this stage of gos 
problem. Constant repetition will do it, to be 
but that is far from an efficient way of doing thi 
Granted that repetition will bring about the desired | 
sult, have we all not observed that these automatic ha 
are developed more easily and rapidly at some 
than at others? Have you ever stopped to consider wl 
If you have noticed, you have found that when ys 
mind was most clear a fewer number of repetitij 


than otherwise. This alone is sufficient proof that 
solution of habit-formation lies entirely in the co 
of one’s thoughts while practicing. If it is found ¢ 


well stop and take a rest. Otherwise you will only, 
wasting time and also be wearing away your own | 
not to speak of those of your listeners. 
The word “concentration” points the way. Cond 
tration of one’s thoughts is not difficult if one goes ¢ 
in the right way. In order to make it as easy as poss 
simply place yourself in a comfortable position, sit 
preferred, and relax completely. Close your eyes 
Cast out every “thought from your m 
you must endeavor 1o make your mind blank, Aft 
few moments spent in this manner, suddenly gather } 
thoughts together and think of any one thing—a s 
for instance. To begin with, we will take the scale 
major. Mentally go over every note of it. Think 
moment of each note and its corresponding key. Ima} 
yourself playing it with one hand; first the right and 1} 
the left hand. Actually try to see the key and the maj 
of the fingers in your mind. Go up and down the gs} 
in this way until it seems quite easy.. Then do the s 
with all the other scales, both major and minor, 1} 
the chromatic scale in the same way. When you | 
gone through every scale in this manner you can 
scales in thirds, sixths, and octaves. By this time 
will be ready to take up the real work—that of cor) 
trating the thoughts on two or more motions or actior 
the same time.. It will be hard at first, to be ‘I 
but after a short time it will go just as easily as one |} 
went in the beginning. A 
By applying this same principal to your pieces 
will discover that memorizing will no longer tref 
you. Even though you may never have tried this ft 
cise directly at the keyboard, it will, nevertheless, </} 
up in your subsequent playing. Without coatcclye 


Teaching the Legato 


By Fern Blanco 


THE piano playing of most beginnets is more orp 
disconnected. This “non-legato” touch can be conni}i 
in the first lesson or in subsequent ones by imp 
hand position and ‘by the process of “overlapping.” 

Let the pupil rest the fingers of one hand on the 
He should have a sensation of weight in the hand, al 
as if it were an inanimate object. He may Gen 4 
his hand (to promote correct position) while the te’) 
slowly dictates various five-finger exercises. Tf, 
loose wrists and curved fingers, the non-legato still 
sists, let the teacher dictate “overlapped” five-| 
exercises in the following manner: Play C, hol 
play D, hold it, lift C; play E, hold it, lift D; pl 
hold it, lift E; play and hold G, lift F and so on, | 

Now let the pupil play from dictation (still — 
lapped) the right and left hand parts (in suc 
of some little studies or pieces in his lesson book. 

One lesson, only, spent in drill of this kind will u 
banish a characterless non-legato touch sane | 
Of all the arts beneath the heaven : 
That man has found or God has giv: 
None draws the soul so sweet away 
As music’s melting, mystic lay. 


Slurs and Phrase Marks 


‘lease tell me whether it is intended that the 
ers be lifted from the keys at the end of each 
ur or phrase-mark (if it can be taken as such) in 
first line of Study No. 36, on Page 24, title, 
ipping Homeward from School,” in Presser’s 
nt’s Book, Volume If, And should the re- 
I ainder of the’ study be played like the ae line 
or not, aS no more slurs are given ?—Mkrs. H. BH. B. 
‘short slurs which you mention are intended merely 
asize the close connection between each thirty- 
1 note and its following dotted sixteenth, and do 
ate decided breaks after the longer notes. Thus, 
ty-second notes should be played as quickly as 
te Tike grace notes, while the dotted notes are given 
full time or even slightly prolonged. In the first 
h Pair of measures constitutes a complete phrase, 


is no other break in phrasing until the end of 
e. 

» short slurs given in the first line indicate the 
xr of playing the two-note figure throughout the 
two lines. 

r question draws attention to the rather unfortu- 
- fact that slurs are employed in two senses: (1) to 
licate legato connections between two or more notes 
d (2) to show the lengths of phrases. For the latter 
e, two long slurs would be used in the first line, 
en above, while but one other long slur would be 
extending over the remainder of the notes in the 
In studying a composition, one must be very 
to discriminate between these.two uses of the 
which are sometimes coincident, as when an entire 
consists of a series of legato notes, but which 
times may seem to contradict each other. 


\ difficult passage of one or more measures may be 
d off and definite directions given for its practice— 
it should be repeated slowly twenty-five times each 
, and so on. This is the simplest form of derived 
“cise. 

useful technical passage in one hand may be 
ubled by the other. For instance, the figurated left- 


bled by the right hand. 

intricate or unusual figure may be taken out of 
nection and practiced in all keys, on different de- 
s of the scale, etc. For instance, the middle section 
ymann’s Siciliano, Op. 68, No. 11, gives rise to the 
ing exercise, continued upward for one or two 


= calls for the most careful thought and in- 
y on the part of the teacher, but its results will 
the effort. A list of such exercises, drawn 
s 
d teaching pieces, may be gradually compiled 
er, and as one of these pieces is given toa 
accompany ing exercise may be written in his 
‘with explicit directions for practice. After a 
lence, the teacher will become adept at invent- 
| exercises on the spur of the moment. 


Chopin Preludes 


u kindly tell me which of the 24 Preludes 
hopi are commonly called the “Six Concert 
” or the “Six Best-known Preludes?” Also, 
‘order should be taught—granting, of 
“that the Btadent has a sufficient insight and 
] necessary “touches” to grasp 


dl “part of Chopin’s Prelude in G, Op. 28, No. 3, may - 


The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M. A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,”’ ‘“‘What to Feach,”’ etc., and not technical 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 
department. Full name and address must accompany all inquiries. 


and will therefore 
“Concert Preludes,” all in 


venture to make one of my own, 
suggest the following Six 


Op. 24: Grade 
IPENOb ad. (rr TAVOL ay MAVACE ER veces: cnc earnene, 4 
An ¢tude for the left hand. 

2. No. 23, F major, Moderato...... Paton coexist 


An étude for the right hand. 
Se No-edon Ob. major, Sostenitdenssaceoess ices 0 
(The “Raindrop” ) 


4. No. 16, Bb minor, Presto con fuoco........ 7 
Passage work, mainly in right hand. 
Se Nowely, Ab omajor. 4 llegretion.w, <.. vi dcuc 7 
Melody with accompaniment -of rich chords. 
6. No. 24, D minor, Allegro appassionato...... 8 


A highly dramatic melody over a figure of 
extended broken chords. 
All of the above, though in some cases difficult, are 
yet notably pianistic and pleasing, as well as especially 
adapted for teaching purposes. 


Proper Musical Atmosphere 

It Is an important point in, teaching to surround the 
subject with the proper musical atmosphere. From the 
moment a pupil enters your studio he should feel a 
musical stimulus coming from the very room itself 
and its appointments: Pictures of musicians or of 
musical scenes should greet him from the walls; current 
musical magazines or programs should invite his atten- 
tion while waiting for his lesson. 

Hanging over my piano, directly in the player’s line 
of vision is an etching of Beethoven which, in its rugged 
lines and determined glance, emanates the sense of a 
powerful perscnality. Sometimes I feel that the Beet- 
hoven of this picture is really affected by the sounds that 
rise from below. ‘What does Beethoven think of that 
performance?”—I sometimes say to a pupil after an 
inaccurate and vapid rendition of a sonata movement: 
and glancing up, she is abashed before that frowning 
countenance and look of severe displeasure. “That is 
good, Beethoven is pleased,” I say to another who has 
caught the spirit of the master; and the picture above 
us now wears an expression of calm content, reacting 
to the profound thought which has been thus appreci- 
atively interpreted. 

A little to one side, but still easily observable, is a 
Corot landscape—one of those atmospheric pictures that 
breathe the spirit of spring. So, in studying an excerpt 
from a typical romanticist—Schumann, McDowell, De- 
bussy—the pupil derives from this picture the very 
impression of mysticism, of vague, translucent outlines, 
that is needed for the interpretation of the piece before 
him. 

I am here reminded of a clever device employed by 
the late E. B. Story, who, as professor of music at Smith 
College, labored devotedly for many years in behalf 
of the highest musical ideals. Just inside the door of his 
studio, where it would infallibly catch the pupil's eye, 
Professor Story posted each week an apt quotation 
about music or a closely allied subject. The pupils 
grew to look for this quotation at each lesson, and thus 
accumulated a store of apt sayings which could not 
fail ultimately to affect their whole attitude toward 
their musical work. 

As a practical illustration of this device, let me close 
this brief homily by a sentence gleaned from Benson’s 
delightful little volume of essays entitled From a College 
Window, a sentence which draws a fine distinction 
between the genuine and the spurious teacher of music 
as well as of any other form of art: 

“The work of a sincere artist is almost certain to 
have some value; the work of an insincere artist is of 
its very nature worthless.” 

Music Teaching in the Olden Days ; 

A QUAINT volume entitled Lecons de clavecin et prin- 
cipes d’harmonie, published 1771 in Paris, has recently 
come to my attention. It is the work of Anton Bemetz- 
rieder (1743-1817), formerly an Alsatian monk, who 
left the Benedictine order to follow the musical pro- 
fession at Paris, and afterwards at London where he 
spent his last days. The subject of piano playing, es- 
pecially with reference to the science of harmony, is 
discussed in a series of dialogues, the first of which is 
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mainly between the Master (Le Maitre) and _ the 
Scholar (Le Disciple), a young man of-thirty who is 
enthusiastically anxious to learn to play. Le Maitre 
warns him against harmful practice. “When I teach 
children,” he says, “I carry away the key of the clavecin 
in my pocket; but I leave it with a man of your age.” 

Incidentally, he sheds further light on the question 
of a teacher’s demeanor during the lesson, about which 
I recently quoted M. Marmontel. Let us listen to the 
conversation : 

Le Disciple: “Have you patience?” 

Le Maitre: “Yes, and many other rare qualities with- 
out which I should be poorly fitted to instruct you. A 
really good teacher should know what he wants to 
teach, and should have the ability to teach what he 
knows; he should be clever enough to vary his method 
according to the individual traits of each pupil; he 
should be clear, accurate, honorable and disinterested; 
and above all, he should be cheerful (gai).” 

Le Disciple: “You have all these qualities?” 

Le Maitre: “Undoubtedly !”’ 

Le Disciple: “And we shall at the same time both 
laugh and learn?” 

Le Maitre: “Assuredly !” 

Throughout the book, indeed, Le Maitre proceeds to 
practice the cheerfulness which he preaches by lighten- 
ing even the dullest facts (and there are many of 
them) through humorous flings and sly quips that 
amuse the pupil and give to the whole discussion an 
intimate air of bonhomie. 

And is there not food for thought, teachers, in M. 
Bemetzrieder’s prime principle? How many lessons for 
which we are responsible are dull, poky, routine-like? 
Once get a pupil to laugh, and his attention is yours. 
Prod his imagination. That passage where the left 
hand travels slowly down the scale in octaves—of 
course, that is grandpa descending the cellar stairs; and 
the rolling octaves at the bottom show how he shakes 
the furnace. Absurd, you say? Well, the question is 
whether you want to make the lesson a dreaded bore 
or a piece of good, wholesome fun, to which the pupil 
will look forward as to an entertaining pastime. Let 
us not forget that music was designed originally to 
light up the dark spots in this often gloomy old world, 
and let us say with Le Maitre, “Above all, we should 
be cheerful!” 


Remuneration for Teaching 


I teach at $1.50 per hour in a small town. Have 
I enough foundation to develop larger financial 
returns? Ought I to give up my private teaching? 
Is there any way in which I could listen to teaching 
in New York with little expense? 


Certainly, with the broad training you have outlined, 
and your valuable thought and experience, your teach- 
ing should bring in much larger returns. Yet one’s 
price has neccessarily to be regulated by the community 
in which one lives: a teacher who has no difficulty 
in getting ten dollars a lesson in New York, for in- 
stance, might be considered exorbitant if he charged 
two dollars in a small town. 

I cannot see how you would gain by giving up your 
teaching, however, if you intend to continue in music 
work; since teaching is the mainstay of a person with 
your equipment. One of three courses is open to you: 
(1) to stay where you are, increasing your prestige by 
your success with pupils until you can raise your price 
sufficiently to secure a good return: (2) to try foria 
position in some institution: (3) to move to a more re- 
munerative center. 

In the second case, I should register in a reputable 
teacher’s agency. There are plenty of good positions 
in schools and colleges if one can only make connection 
with them. The third alternative may not be at all 
practicable. It would require influential friends to in- 
troduce you, and some means of demonstrating your 
ability, such as by giving a piano recital. 

In answer to your question about listening in a New 
York studio, I know of no teachers who are so altruis- 
tic as to admit such listeners. If any such now exist, 
I should like to propose their names for the Hall of 
Fame. Fortunately, we can point to one notable ex- 
ample of such generosity, and that the greatest among 
all masters of the keyboard—Franz Liszt! 
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‘A PIANO LESSON WITH HENSELT 

HENSELT, one of the greatest virtuoso 
pianists of the nineteenth century, and 
composer of If I Were a Bird, was also a 
good teacher, but by no means an easy one 
to study with, according to Alice M. Diehl, 
who stayed with the Henselts in Russia. 
In her “Musical Memories,” she gives us a 
picturesque account of his pedagogical 
methods. After reminding us that except 
at lesson-times he was kindness itself, she 
says, “He would come in in his white suit, 
a red fez on his head, a fly-flapper in his 
hand, and motioning his pupil to seat her- 
self at the pianoforte, would say, in his 
short, brusque way, ‘Begin so-and-so.’ 
Then as she began, he would first go to the 
window, appear to see something that he 
took exception to, then pace backwards and 
forwards for a minute or two, stop sud- 
denly, and with a tigerish glance at her, 
cry, ‘Falsch! Play it again!’ 

“‘Palsch!’ But what? Where? She had, 
perhaps played a page.. Was it the way she 
played that was wrong, or were there 
wrong notes? 

“She would begin again, and ‘Falsch! 
Falsch!’ would follow her. She seemed 
peppered with small shot instead of that 
first big bullet. Then he cried ‘Stop!’ 

“The flag of truce. He came across, 
eyes gleaming, his ivory skin paler, and 
with a word or two in low, hissing tones, 
far more terrible than angry shouts, would 
contemptuously push her off the stool and 
imitate her, then play the passage himself, 


divinely, stopping now and then to repeat, 


and snap out rules and hints.” 

All would then be done over, “flies being 
sent to their last accounting, flip, flap, flip, 
flap—then a jump to reach one higher than 
the rest on the stone wall, then a stamp of 
the foot and—‘Stop!’” 

But, there seem to have been compensa- 
tions. “‘Why do you learn if it makes you 
like this?’ one weeping Russian girl was 
asked, as she left the studio. ‘Es ist doch 
himmelisch!’ (‘It is still heavenly!’) she 
answered, smiling through her tears.” 


THE ASTOUNDING LULLY 

Few musical careers have been more pic- 
turesque than that of Jean Baptiste Lully, 
the founder of French Opera, and later the 
dictator, who began life as a kitchen helper. 
Lawrence Gilman, writing in the North 
American Review, reminds us that “He 
was a bundle of contradictions. A master 
of truckling and deceit, he was sometimes 
recklessly impudent to those who held 
power over him. Once, when a mechanical 
difficulty caused delay in beginning a per- 
formance of one of his operas which the 
King was attending, a message was sent to 
Lully that the Grand Monarque was tired 
of waiting. “The King is master here,” 
retorted Lully, “and is at liberty to be as 
tired of waiting as he pleases!” For four- 
teen. years, as overlord of the opera, he 
acted as director, composer, conductor, 
stage-manager, ballet-master, machinist— 
if electricity had been in use, Lully would 
have managed the lights. He did all these 
things with superlative ability, energy and 
resource; yet this amazing Italian was able 
to find time to become the true founder of 
French Grand Opera.” 

“Yet,” says Mr. Gilman, “to the very 
last, he was unscrupulous, for’ (according 
to a story told immediately after his 
death), “he cheated to obtain absolution. 
His confessor,” so runs the tale, “required 
as a condition that Lully destroy all he had 
written on his new opera, Achille et 
Polyxene. Lully gave the abhorred score 
to the confessor, who triumphantly cast it 
into the flames.” “What, Baptiste,” remon- 
strated a Prince who visited Lully, ‘You 


have destroyed your opera?’ ‘Gently, sir,’. 


whispered the dying rascal, ‘I had another 
copy. So he died, radiant, corrupt and 
unashamed.” 

’He died, by the way, from blood-poison- 
ing of the foot, which he struck with his 
baton while conducting a rehearsal. 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 
and Interesting 


Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


THE ABBE LISZT 


In his book, “Men and Things of My 
Time,” the Marquis de Castellane gives 
us an amusing if not very sympathetic pic- 
ture of Liszt, as he appeared in Rome, in 
1862, when, as the Marquis says, he was 
church-struck, and “had just taken minor 
orders and wore a short cassock and violet 
stockings.” He continues: 

“Liszt was a mad man of genius. Daz- 
zled by his new incarnation, he flung him- 
self bodily into religion. By day he went 
from church to church; but in the evenings 
he did not hesitate to send his long fingers 
wandering over the pianos of the monsig- 
nort, before a crowd of Roman beauties. 
His asceticism continued to be limited by 
an imperious need of play-acting. He must 
at all costs have an audience. 

“My mother never lost an opportunity of 
making converts to the Church. Her 
drawing-rooms -were frequented by the 
higher prelates. She attracted Liszt there. 
For six months in succession he came every 
evening. It was‘there that I had occa- 
sion to observe the prodigious egoism of 


the man who believed, in good faith, that 
he carried the world of art and the world 
of beauty on his shoulders. And, as a 
matter of fact, there was something cyclo- 
pean about this pianist. When you lis- 
tened to him, you received the sensation not 
of a piano, but of an orchestra. He would 
go and sit down to the instrument unin- 
vited; he sent thrills of poetry through our 
souls. Then he turned his eyes toward his 
very select audience, and, without moving 
a muscle, listened to the exclamations: 
‘Admirable!’ ‘Divine!’ ‘Superhuman.’ ” 

“But, if the conversation strayed away 
from him even for a second, he rose with- 
out a blush, took his hat, bowed to not a 
soul, and slunk away.’ It appears that the 
first condition to fulfill if you would create 
a masterpiece, is that you should have faith 
in yourself.” 

The good Marquis evidently intended 
that last remark as a sneer at poor Liszt; 
but he accidentally stumbled on a truth. 
If Liszt hadn’t believed in his own power 
nobody else would. 


A FUGUE WHILE YOU WAIT eit eae 


Ir has been said that Ferruccio Busoni, 
the pianist, has one of the most remarkable 
musical brains of living musicians. 
Landon Ronald, the English conductor, 
composer and teacher, writing in the Lon- 
don Strand Magazine, gives the following 
account of an evening with Busoni, in 
which the great virtuoso gave an example 
of his skill in improvisation. 

“T recollect an interesting incident which 
occurred many years ago, when I] was 
living in a small house not far from Pad- 
dington Station. My wife.and I had asked 
Busoni and Baron Frederic d’Erlanger, to 
a small dinner. For the benefit of those 
who do not know, I will explain that dEr- 
langer is a composer and has produced and 
had performed a number of big works. He 
had an exceptional gift for extemporizing 
at the pianoforte on any theme given him. 
On the evening in question, I asked Busoni, 
after dinner, to supply d’Erlanger with a 
theme so that he might give us proof of his 


Sir? 


gift. Busoni refused somewhat like a 
spoiled child, adding that such things did 
not interest him. My wife pleaded with 
him, and rather ungraciously he went to 
the piano and struck in a haphazard fash- 
ion three notes, -and with that curious laugh 
of his, and a glint in his eye, said to d’Er- 
langer, ‘See what you can do with that.’ 
dErlanger considered a minute or two, 
and extemporized an extremely clever set 
of variations, much to the joy and aston- 
ishment of Busoni. At the conclusion, he 
became most enthusiastic, and d’Erlanger, 
seizing the psychological moment, jumped 
up and said, ‘Now for my revenge! Vou 
make a fugue on these three notes,’ and he 
played the same three notes backwards! 
Busoni took up the challenge immediately, 
and without a moment’s hesitation, played 
off-hand a masterly four-part fugue, end- 
ing with a grand chorale. We were quite 
overcome, and when he finished I remem- 
ber, I was trembling with excitement.” 


CONTINUITY IN MUSIC TEACHING 


Music students who like to jump around 
from one good teacher to another might 
take the following passage to heart. It is 
from Yorke Trotter’s admirable outline 
of music teaching, The Making of Musi- 
clans. 

“Tt cannot be too strongly insisted,” he 
says, “that all education should be a gradual 


process of development from beginning to, 


end. There must be no breaks, no sudden 
changes, no contrasts, but each thing must 
be made to lead up to the next. Nothing 
is more fatal to true education in music 
than to work on the idea that the giving of 
facts, and that acquisition of knowledge 
only, will enable a pupil to profit by the 
lessons of an artist teacher. 

“The development of the musical instinct 
must be the aim of the teacher throughout, 
and the teaching must be conducted on the 
same lines at all stages of musical educa- 
tion. It is, of course, right that teachers 
should specialize in teaching either young 


children or more advanced pupils, but this 
specialization does not imply difference of 
method; it only means more knowledge of 
and more experience in treating undevel- 
oped or developed instincts. 

“The child-mind contains the seeds which 
grow to the developed mind of the adult, 
and the specialization of the teacher should 
only consist in the knowledge of how to 
handle the developed or undeveloped ma- 
terial. Moreover, the treatment of chil- 
dren requires certain qualities in the 
teacher which are not so essential in deal- 
ing with older pupils, and it is, therefore, 
right that some persons should confine 
themselves to the teaching of beginners, 
while others teach advanced work. But 
there is no difference in kind between the 
two, only a difference in degree.” 

Find a good teacher and stick to him— 
as Paderewski stuck to Leschetizky, Heifetz 
and Elman to Leopold Auer, Jenny Lind 
to Garcia. It pays best in the end. 


Art is the end the student has in view; and study is the means to that end. 


A. B. Marx. 


\ 


“more interested. Incidentally, he did pret 


THE ETUD 


Hanpe’s body lies in Westminster 
bey, in London, and it is generally rega 
as a sign that the English, among whom 
he lived the greater part of his life, appre 
ciated his genius from the first. That} 
iconoclastic Englishman, Samuel Butle 
author of “Erewhon” and “The Way 
All Flesh,” however, points out that t 
was not altogether the case. : 

“People say the generous British pub 
supported Handel. It did nothing of th 
kind. On the contrary, for some thirty 
years it did its best to ruin him, twi 
drove him to bankruptcy, badgered h 
till in 1737 he had a paralytic seizui 
which was as near.as might be the deat 
of him, and, if he had died just then, 
should have no IJsrael, nor Messiah, 
Samson, nor any of his greatest oratori 
The: British public only relented when 
had become old and presently blind. Ha 
del, by the way, is a rare instance of 
man doing his greatest work subsequently 
to an attack of paralysis. What kept Han- 
del up was-not the public, but the cou 
It was the pensions given him by George 
and George II that enabled him to car 
on at all. So that in point of fact, it is 
these two very prosaic kings that we o 
the finest musical poems that the wo 
knows anything about.” 

Butler’s prejudice in favor of Han 
blinds him somewhat. It is worth reme 
bering that Handel made little effort 
please the public at the start. For yez 
he wrote operas almost exclusively. 
soon as he turned from operas to oratorios 
he not only wrote much better music, : 
also-music in which the British public wi 5) 


well by writing popular pieces—dane 
music and such—as a sideline for Vaux-| 
hall Gardens ! 


“STIFFNESS” IN CONDUCTORS 


Few of our leading symphony orchest 
have native American conductors, and o 
is tempted to wonder if this is in any 
due to reasons such as those described 
Havelock Ellis in his analysis of Engl 
conductors and conducting. Havelock 
is a noted physician and psychologist, a 
in his “Impressions and Comments” he 
the following to say: 

“It has often seemed to me that 
bearing of musical conductors is significa 
for the study of natural characteristi 
and especially the difference between 
English and Continental neuro-psychic sys 
tems. One always feels inhibition and s 
pression (such as a Freudian has fov 
characteristic of the English) in the mo 
ments of the English conductor, some psy- 
chic element holding the nervous play 
check and producing a stiff, wooden, é 
barrassed rigidity or an ostentatiously lan 
guid and careless indifference At the 
treme remove from this is Birnbaum, thai 
gigantic and feverishly active spider, wh 
bent body seems to crouch over the whe 
orchestra, his magically elongated arms 
stretch out so far that his wand toucel 
the big drum. But even the quietest 
these foreign conductors, Nikisch, for e 
ample, gives no impression of psychic inhi 
bition, but rather of that refined and del 
erate economy of means which marks 
accomplished artist. Among English ¢ 
ductors one may regard Wood (lucus 
non lucendo!) as an exception. Most 
the rest—I speak of those of the 
school, since those of the new can son 
times be volatile and feverish enougt 
seem to be saying all the time: ‘I a 
an awkward and embarrassing posi 
though I shall muddle through succe: 
fully. The fact is, I am rather out of 1 
element here. I am really a gentleman 

ae ip 

I am convinced that criticism pro 
an artist far more than praise; . . 
but it is not surprising that the imp 
sioned artist is equally sensitive to b 
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THE FIREFLY 


FREDERICK WILLIAMS, Op. 106 
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An idealized Mazurka rhythm, dignified and sonorous, in semi-classic style. Grade 4 
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SECONDO 


In grand march style, suitable for processions where it is not necessary to keep in step. 
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“WHILE NAVY SHIPS ARE COALING 


ee SBIIK coWn werarro rece 
is 


A FRIEND 
IN THE NAVY? 


SURPRISE AND DELIGHT 
HIM WITH A COPY OF 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA’S 


Latest Offering 
“While Navy Ships 
are Coaling’’ 


A Chanty 
With Copious Interpolations 


WORDS BY 


WELLS HAWKES 


The interpolations in this 
Chanty include ‘‘My Pretty 
Jane,’’ ‘‘The Mocking Bird,’”’ 
“Ol Car’lina’’ and « Keeping 
_ Step With the Union.’’ 


The bands play and all hands sing 
“While Navy Ships are Coaling,’’ and 
_ Sousa has caught just the right spirit 
in this number. It will be a feature 
of the Sousa tour this year. 


Everybody loves the Navy, and 
everybody will enjoy ‘While 
Navy Ships are Coaling.’’ It 
is not a war song. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS A COPY 


THEODORE PRESSER CoO. 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ici The Hair Root 


method Is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 

g again. asy, painless, harmless. No scars. BookJet free, 
today enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture, 

. J. Mahler, 145-A Mahler Park, Providence, R.1, 


IPIANO JAZZ 


Y Nove or Kur. With or without music, Short Course 
ult beginners taught by mail: No teacher required, Self- 
astruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 67 styles of 
_ 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime 
eaud Cafe Jazz, Trick Endines, Clever Breaks, Space 

rs, Sax Slurs, Triple t}ass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
and 247 other subjects, including Ear Playing. 110 pages 
HAI Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings onr FREE 
ecial offer. 


man PianoSchoo!,24] Superba ThesterBldg.,LosAngeles, Cal, 


LEARN PIANO TUNING 


AKING TRIALS 
F TRUE TONE 


\\ \ 
ff ASS ANAL 
(i 


7 furnish our accurate Geiching. gesibe with 
Y tools, action model, lessons, and analysis of 
; ‘advertising which makes you a eg 
eae Se ere Diploma given zraduates. 
RIENCE in teaching the An 
oe and lucrative profession by corres- 
ence. SIMPLER AND BETTER THAN 
INSTRUCTION. Write to-day for 
E illustrated booklet and guarantee plan. 


il LES Mabie beod SCHOOL of PIANO TUNING 


AUGUSTA, MICHIGAN 
i 2 Seay ae 


Grade 

Affectionately Med. 
Amour Coquet 
Au Soir (Reverie) 
Aubade, Op. 25 
Barcarole, Op. 78, No. 2 
Poon Dance (Polka), 
La Bader: Op. 43 Med. 
The ez’. Etude, Op. 83, 

Difficult 


No. 
Bu Cicily Dance (Schmetter- 


Lower Med. 


lingstanz), Op. 77, No. 1 Upper Med. 


La Cachucha (Spanish 
Dance), Op. 72, No. 4 Med. 
Chant Sans Paroles, Op. 


49 
The ce (Die Jagd), Op. 
80, No 


Chanson ?Melodie) 
Church Processional, Op. 
83, No. 1 Med. 
Concert Waltz, Op. 12 Difficult 

Contentment (Stilles 
Gliick), Op. 79, No. 5 Med. 
Courtesies. Moment ae 


sical ed. 
Cradle Song, Op. 72, No.1 Med. 
Crossing the Bridge (Die 
mee hiniiber),, Op. 80, 


No. 

The Daisy Field (Wo die 
Marienbliimschen bliihn), 
Op. 81, No. 5 Easy 

Dance in the Moonlight Med. 

La pane des Demoiselles, 


Op Med. 

; Data “(Morsent00), Op. 78, 
No. Med. 
Do hes Remember? Med. 


Drifting, Op. 67 


Echoes of Spring Med. 
Egyptian Dance, Op. 41 Med 

tude. A Glee, Op. 85, 

No. Med. 
Etude Med. 
tude in F, Op. 44 Difficult 
Evening Prayer (Abendge- 

bet), Op. 78, No. 4 Easy 


Evening Song (Vecerni pi- 
éefi), Op. 60, No. 3 Med. 

A Fancy (Gliicklicher Ein- 
fall), Op. 81, No. 1 

Fascinated 

Fireflies (Leuchtkifer), Op. 


78, No. 5 Lower Med. 


Frolic, Op. 84, No. 5 Med. 


From My Garden 
Muriel 
Memories 
Lotus-blossoms 
Fireflies 
Solitude 
Gavotte of the Masquer- 


ade 

Grand Concert Mazurka 
(National Polish Dance), 
Op. 40 Difficult 

Hoping 

Humoresque, Op. 45 

Idyl, Op. 79, No. 1 

Impetuoso 

In the Fields (Durch die 
Felder), Op. 80, No. 1 

Intermezzo, Op. 85, No. 2 Med. 


Med. 
Med. 


Lagoon, Op. 84, No. 2 Med. 
Larghetto (A Pedal Study), 
Op. 42 Upper Med 


Upper Med. 
Lower Med. 
Upper Med. 


Upper Med. 


Lower Med. 
Upper Med. 


Lower Med. 


Upper Med. 


Med. comp. 


Lower Med. 


Upper Med. 


Lower Med. 


Net 
Price 


-40 


Improvisation 
Spring Study 
Staccato Caprice, Op. 39 
Staccato Etude, Op. 37 
Swan Song, Op. 72, No.2 
‘Tantalus, Op. 81, No. 6 
Tarantella 
Tarentelle Mignonne, Op. 


Med. 
Lower Med. 
Med. 
Med. 


8 Med. 
Vagaries, Op. 84, No. 3 Upper Med. 


Valse Blanche. A New 


Waltz Med. 
Valse Cherie Upper Med. 
Valse Coquette, Op. 77, 

No. 3 Difficult 


Valse Lucille, Op. 85, No. 1 Med. 

Valse Parisienne Upper Med. 
Valse Poétique, Op. 13 Upper Med. 
Valse Triste, Op. 79, No. 4 Med. 

Veil Dance (Schleiertanz), 


Op. 77, No. 2 Difficult 
Vision D’Amour (Love- 
Song) Difficult 
Waltz (Valcik), Op. 60, 
oO. Difficult 
Why? Op. 85, No. 6 Med, 
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MEDITATION (A melody) Med. 


net 


This beautiful reverie in A flat major is not difficult and may 
be used educationally for teaching expression, proper use of the 


pedal and hand-expansion. 


Very Difficult . 
6 


Very Difficult i 
Very Difficult . 


Net 

Grade Price 

Légende, Op. 66 Med. «75 
Little a sey et ae 

Op. 60, No Upper Med. .60 
Little Minuet (Kleines 

Minuet), Op. 81, No.2 Easy .30 
Love-Song, Op. 85, No.3 Upper Med. .60 
Mazurka, Op. 68 Upper Med. .75 
Mélodie, Op. 27 Upper Med. .60 
Mignonnette, Op. 26 Med. -60 
Minuetto, Op. 28 Med. -60 
Minuetto, Op. 72, No.3 Lower Med. .60 
Moment Religieux, Op. 47 Med. 40 
Moonlight on the Lagoon Med. 60 
Morning Study Med. 60 
Music-Box, Op. 69 Upper Med. .50 
Noontide ae Mittag), Op. 

78, No. 3 Med. -50 
Oriental, Op. 85, No. 4 Med -60 
Oriental Melody (Oriental- 

isch), Op. 81, No. 4 Med. .30 
Overjoyed Med. -50 
Penseroso (Der Triumer), 

Op. 79, No. 2 Med. -40 
Pony Race, Op. 70 Med. ut 
Prelude, Op. 60, No. 1 Upper Med. .40 
A Question ane Frage), 

Op. 79, No. 4 Med. .40 
Recreation tan amiisiert 

sich), Op. 80, No. 2 Easy 35 
Reminiscence, Op. 84, 

No. 1 Med -60 
Réverie, Op. 46 Med. -50 
Right-Hand Study Med. -60 
The Rocking-Horse (Auf 

dem Schaukelpferd), Op. 

81, No. 3 Med. -40 
Russian Dance, Op. 83, 

No. 4 Upper Med. .75 
Russian Melody, Op. 83, 

No. 2 Med. 60 
Russian Romance, Op. 30 Med. 50 
eee (Zert), Op. 60, 

Difficult 75 
Shepherd’ s Lullaby, Op. 

84, No. Lower Med. .60 
Stophend’ s Song (Schifer- 

lied), Op. 80, No. 3 Lower Med. 35 
A Sigh Med. 60 
The Spirit of the Woods. 


50 


Ask your dealer for a copy of the 69 page free EDUCATIONAL 
COMMENTARY AND CATALOGUE OF PIANO COMPOSITIONS 


OF RUDOLF FRIML. 


G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 


New York 


If your dealer can not supply you, advise us. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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is one of your 
first considera- 
tions. Get THE 
BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE for him. 
He needs this 
great boys’ peri- 
odical. Parents owe it to their sons to give them clean, 
interesting and instructive reading that will make them 


self-reliant, manly and courageous. 


An 8 Months’ Trial Sub- 
scription for only 
(This is way below the regular price) 

Each issue of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE contains 
from two to four splendid serial stories and from twelve 
to twenty thrilling short stories, besides special depart- 
ments devoted to Radio, Mechanics, Electricity, Popu- 
lar Science, Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp Col- 
lecting, Outdoor Sports, Amateur Photography, Car- 
tooning, etc. Beautiful big pages with handsome covers 
in colors. Profusely illustrated throughout. A.big lot 
of Jokes and Comic Drawings. Eight issues equal 20 
big volumes which would cost, as books, at least $20.00. 

A special feature is the award of $220.00 in cash prizes 
for the best amateur work in many subjects. There is 
no reason why YOUR boy should not win some of these 
prizes. Remember, only 50 cents for eight months. If 
you are not satisfied we will refund your money promptly 
‘and without question. Remit in stamps if more con- 
venient. On sale at all news stands 10c. a copy. 
a (esl at AOU TVEMERCE! corn:; atale ps 
Tue SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., Inc. 

9238 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

I accept your special half-price introductory offer and 
enclose 50 cents for which send THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE for eight months to 


(Write name and address plainly) 


Make your own 
Phonograph Records 


On ANY Phonograph 


Talk, whistle, sing, play any instrument. 
Use any phonograph, olu or mew. No special attach- 
ment needed. Simply use Marvel needies and blauk 
records and you can reproduce anything, every- 
thing. So easy, any child ean do it. Marvel Metal 
Records are unbreakable, light, indestructible, 
entertainment for young and old 
nent records of loved ones’ voices; 
Marvel records anywhere. 

COMPLETE OUTFIT &1 POSTPAID 
Send but #1 for 3 blank double-faced Marvel metal 
records, > ae i recording needles and complete instruc- 
tions. 


LEE SALES ‘COMPANY, Box 2, FLORENCE, ALA. 


Great 
Make perma- 
send messages on 


hri St POPULAR music 


ristensen 


SYNCOPATION 


G" 


Rag, Jazz and Popular Piano Playing, Saxophone 


or Banjo taught quickly at ‘Christensen Schools” 
in 90 cities or lessons by mail, Booklet sent free. 
Courses for beginners or advanced players. 


TEACHERS WANTED Where 
We Are Not Represented 
Gn hristensen 
Established 1908 
20 E. Jackson, Suite 4 Chicago 


Hear Axel Christensen on Paramount Records 


READINGS Mist 


Frieda Fercke Postpaid 
The Annual Protest (Ag to rein .40 
A Barnyard Fable (The f th 
Hired Man).. 
The Brothers (Who Were Sp anked Too Mi ich) "35 
Corporal Punishment (Dax es the Switch) .40 
What the Boy Said About B ing a Girl)...... 40 
Phyllis Fergus 
Curls (What Men Will Do!)... 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Cash with order, 
30 each; one each of all five, $1.25 
Send for free complete calalocue 


HAROLD FLAMMER, 57 W. 45th St. 


nst Going 


e Philosophy 


, NEW YORK 


J, , oor 
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Why Great Artists Are 
Choosing Brunswick 
—exclustvely 


Without exception the internationally ac- 
claimed artists of the New Hall of Fame 
have chosen Brunswick for which to record 
exclusively—a tendency so marked in musical 
circles that Brunswick now is looked to for 
the premiere recordings of the great artists 
of today. 


That is because, by means of exclusive meth- 
ods of recording and reproducing, Brunswick 
brings phonographic music into the realms of 
higher musical expression. Brunswick records 
are known as the clearest in the world. A 
difference so great as to be amazing. 


The Brunswick Phonograph, presenting a 
method of reproduction odtainable in no 
other make ot instrument, achieves perfect 
rendition of the so-called *‘difficult tones,”’ 
attaining even Soprano High C without 
slightest mechanical suggestion, ‘‘rattle’’ or 
vibration, 


Hear The Brunswick and you will hear the 
supreme in phonographic music—a revelation. 
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PINE your Children 


all the advantages? 


The New Hall of Fame 
of Concert and Operatic Artists 


—a cultural influence, which, because 
of its trifling cost, no mother can afford 


Because of financial restrictions, there may 
be some advantages which you cannot pro- 
i _ vide for your children. 


I 

] 

| But a fundamental appreciation of good music 
| isnot one ofthem. Andit, after all, is probably 
| the greatest—the one advantage which reflects 
I itself unmistakably as a mark of culture the 
| world over. 

This offers you the opportunity to give it 
to your children on a common-sense plan. 
And at so trifling a cost you will scarcely 
note it. 


j The New Hall of Fame 


World critics have recently acclaimed a New 
Hall of Fame—great concert and operatic 
stars of today, succeeding those of yesterday. 


1 Their work represents the musical history 

| of today. Foremost educators are urging its 

4 importance as an educational influence in 
every home where there are children. 


Among their recordings are the world’s 
classics, rendered with the marvelous virility 
of interpretation which inspired great critics 
to acclaim them. 


Now we offer these master recordings on 
double-faced records—a radical departure 
from the old “‘single-face’’ celebrity records. 
Each record-thus has ¢wo selections. And by 
such famous artists as Leopold Godowsky, 
Danise, Claire Dux, Huberman, Elly Ney, 
Richard Strauss, Mario Chamlee, Florence 
Easton, Theo Karle, Williams, Tiffany and 
others—the great stars of today. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Established 1845 : 


to deny her children 


A representative record library —invaluable 
from an educational standpoint—can be 
quickly and economically obtained in this 
way. A record or two every week and soon 
you will have one. 


It marks a first step in Brunswick’s nation- 
wide movement, in collaboration with fore- 
most educators and authorities; to place best 
music within the reach of every American 
home. ‘ 


Where to Hear Them 


For detailed information and demonstration, © 
see your nearest Brunswick dealer. 


* All these artists record exclusively for 
Brunswick. And Brunswick records play on 
any phonograph. Hence, regardless of which 
make of phonograph you may have, you can 
bring the whole New Hall of Fame into 
your home. 


We urge you to obtain all the particulars 
without delay. Hear Godowsky’s amazing 
pianoforte rendition of Chopin’s “Polonaise 
Militaire’’, Huberman’s soul inspiring ‘‘La 
Capricieuse’’. 


Hear Florence Easton, Danise, Mario 
Chamlee, the three great stars of the 
Metropolitan Opera at their best—oz 
the world’s clearest phonograph rec- 
ords. And let your children /zve with 
them, so that in later life they can take 
their place, without embarrassment, 
among people of broad culture. 


The Brunswick 
Phonograph Plays 
All Records 


Brunswick Records 
Play On All 
Phonographs 


CINCINNATI TORONTO 


© B. B.C. Co., 1922 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 
MUSIC WITH CHARACTER 


Here is Teaching Material which respects the innate Good Taste of the Child 
Mind. It is Music having Character, Individuality and Genuine Merit 


Not Written Down 
To the child’s supposedly limited appreciation 
But Written Up 


Ta the juvenile pianist’s alert comprehension 


FOUND IN GRANDMOTHER’S ATTIC (complete), 


By Jessie L. Gaynor 
THE GUITAR finsns chk scene ity 
THE OLD HYMN BOOK} 
f THE OLD CLOCK 
GRANDMOTHER’S SLIPPERS . . A HARP 
A HUNTING HORN i: OLD-FASHIONED MUSIC BOX.. 
A FLUTE SPINNING WHEEL 


STORIES TOLD IN TONE (complete).............. eae Ub, 
By Martha Dillard Beck ' 
THE ROCKING CHAIR........... GOLDENROD 
SONG OF THE JUMPING JACK. 
THE SANDMAN A LITTLE FRENCH DOLL 
THE JUMPING ROPE 


THE SLEEPING GARDEN 
PIANO PIECES With Words 
By Mathilde ‘Bilbro 
Separate numbers only 
THE FROG IN THE WELL -30 
A QUESTION TO SANTA CLAUS .30 


THE CRADLE 
AN OLD FAN 
GRANDFATHER’S SWORD.. 


LITTLE TOMMIE TOWSER 
SONG OF THE LOCUSTS 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


429 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


WHAT THE WORLD'S GREATEST PIANO 
TEACHERS DEMAND———— 


The most famous piano teachers of musical history from Czerny to the 
present day have always demanded a thorough drill in scales and 
arpeggios from all their pupils. 

Several of the most distinguished teachers and pianists of the present 
day have recommended ‘‘Mastering the Seales and Arpeggios,’’ by 
James Francis Cooke, in the most enthusiastic terms. 

Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios, while a complete book of exercises, 
begins with the simplest possible kind of material which the smallest 
child can take. 

Entirely new and original ideas and exercises found in this book make 
scale and arpeggio study a pleasure. 

The sale of the work has increased every year—the best possible test 
of its real practical worth, 

Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios will be sent to any recognized 
teacher on sale or on receipt of the price. $1.50 postpaid. 

You will soon see why Gabrilowitsch, Liebling, Jonas, Goodson and 
other famous masters of the keyboard have eulogized this work, 


Published wits THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET “ss PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Just What Piano Teachers have been Looking for! 


Material to interest beginners—book of practical and helpful suggestions; 
games to teach keyboard and staff notation, scaleand chord building. Now 
used in schools of high standard and with Public School Piano Courses. 
Price of Outfit for Class of Ten—$I0.00 
M. E. GRIEVES & COMPANY : 


THE ESSENTIALS OF HARMONY 


HAROLD B. MARYOTT, A. B. 


Teacher of Harmony and Public School Music Methods 
in the Chicago Musical College 


In writing this two-year course of study for Colleges, High Schools 
and Conservatories, the author has succeeded in preparing a course 
which is interesting and instructive to the student; one which enables 
him to see the structure, hear the music tonally, and feel the beauty 
of the works he is studying. 


The following points are emphasized: 


Some ear-training is given in each lesson. 

Familiar melodies are used to develop the ability to harmonize. 

The student later harmonizes the same melodies in more elaborate form. 

Analysis of easy music is emphasized from the early lessons. 

The student is taught to compose easy piano music and accompaniments. 

Illustrations for every point are quoted from music literature, both American 
and Foreign. 

Harmony at the key-board is stressed throughout the book. 

Harmony is made to lead to the study of music literature. 

Rules are avoided. The student is Jed to use his own initiative without being 
hampered by restrictions. 

The study is made really musical, avoiding former pedantic methods. 
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Price Bio 50 Bostpaid 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


Publishers and General Dealers 


67 E. Van Buren Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


Box E, Hollywood, Cook County, II. 


An Enthusiastic Commendation by a 
Well-known Singer and Teacher of Singing | 


F. RANK PARKER writes:- 


“The Vagabond’”’ by Bertrand-Brown is | 
a regular “HE” song; virile, melodic, and i 
with that something that makes it an 
ideal man’s song. Shall add it to my || 
repertoire immediately.” 


# Xo, 18183 THE VAGABOND 
Sat PERSE AN GE POR $e 


call me a jol pie ee vag - a - bond. Let them call___ me what they 


Price,50 Centa 
BERTRAND—BROWN, 


a di Marcia 


FRANK PARKER 
Baritone 


Member of Faculty at 
American Conservatory 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE VAGABOND 
Is a Buoyant, Jovial 
Lilt that-Baritones can 
do with Great Success 


Not only Frank Parker 
but Cecil Fanning and 
other prominent bari- 
tones are using it. 


Rudolf Friml’s 


Latest Piano Composition 


“MOONDAWN” 


This favorite composer’s remarkable genius for producing melodious piano | 
compositions of high character is marked in “‘MOONDAWN.” The timely appear-_ 
ance of this number will enable teachers to include it in close of the season recitals. — 
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RECENT ee ee 


CHARLES HUERTER | 


These interesting piano pieces by a 
talented and most promising Ameri- 
can composer will all have a strong 
appeal for teachers and players in 
search of novelties. Mr. Huerter 
combines rare melodic gifts with ex- 
cellence of workmanship. 


Cat. No. Title Grade Price Cat. No. Title Grade 


18658 ANTOINETTE. .... ren Vi -40 14974 ON HORSEBACK.......... Iv" 
18413 FIRE FLIES ............. IV -60 18663 ROMANCE POETIQUE.... V 
18662 MARCH BURLESQUE ..IV -30 18661 SHEPHERD’S SONG...... Vv 
18432 MEADOW BROOK......IV -50 18431 SPRING SUNSHINE....... IV 
18659 MINIATURE, A........ Vv -30 18462 THOUGHTS AT SUNSET.IV 
18660 NIGHTMARE, A........ Iv -40 18664 VALSE BURLESQUE...... Vv 
9536 ON FAIRY BARQUE....IV -40 9096 VALSE MINIATURE ..... V 


18485 WHEN GRANDMA DANCED, Gr. III¥% Pr. .40 j | 


Cat. No. 18462 — THOUGHTS AT SUNSET — ~ Grade IV — Price, 40 cents 
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GAVOTTE 
To give the real old-fashioned flavor, this charming number must not be taken too fast. Grade 3. 
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BY THE CAMPFIRE 


An expressive melody to be sung by the left hand with a gay contrast in the middle section. Grade 3. 
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WILLIAM BAINES 


Give each theme a character of its own. 
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MISKA HAUSER, Op.11, No.2 


_ Miska Hauser (1822-1887), Hungarian violinist and composer. His Cradle Song, originally for violin, enjoys a perennial popularity.As a piano 
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splendid practice in legato playing. 
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EDVARD GRIEG, Op.12, No. 


pretation of this valse: light finger-wrist staccato, pressure legato. Note well the @ 


Two contrasted touches are employed in a proper inter 
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music, Passepted, a lively old dance, said to have originated in Bretagne.Grade| 
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almost Italian in its melodic flow. Grade 2 
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ON FESTIVAL 


MARCH 


not to be taken too fast: Suitable as a postlude or processional on festal occasions, 


DEDICATI 


A stately march movement 
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IN HUMOROUS VEIN 


The humor inthis delightful number will be brought out bya strict adherence to the composers markings 
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Words and Music by 
DOROTHY DOWMAN HUGHES 


AT TWILIGHT 
A SLU MBER SONG 
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Happy dreams be yours, dear, 
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Close those brown eyes, dear, 
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RECENT invitation 
from Mr. Nestle to 
users of the LANOIL 
Home Outfit for per- 
manent hair waving 
brought a large num- 
ber of photographs 
with some very orig- 
inal observations: 

er, who does not wish to have his 
sclosed, writes, “I think I deserve a 
waving my three daughters’ hair, 
same day with your Home Outfit. 
en my motherless children naturally 
. You have one of the best propo- 
ever met with. Good luck to you.” 


hamen’s tomb with all his withered 
ites a Vassar College girl, ‘‘is not 
eresting to us girls as your wonder- 
tion. It is the first thing I ever 
nt for my straight hair which gave me 

satisfaction.” 


lestle’s Guarantee the Home Outfit 

(7 are publishing here photographs of 
Y some of the prize winners of the Con- 
Some were waved by their mothers, 
neighbors, others by friends. What 


y hair is fine, 
n, blonde, bob- 


y lanky,” 
ites Dororuy 


exia, 

other waved 
ovember 24th, 
d the curl stay- 


us most, as distributors of this re- 
invention is THAT IT DOES 
WORK in every home where it goes, 
| every kind of hair in the family. If 
a straight hair problem to solve, 
should get in touch with Nestle’s. 
e established since 1905; they have 
id-wide reputation as permanent wavy- 
nd in New York, between their two 
hments, they are now giving about 
es a day. But much more than 
can do in their establishments is done 
e homes throughout the country, 
vonderful little Home Outfit. This 
s is sent on free trial anywhere for 
;. Its cost is $15, it can be used any 
r of times, on any number of heads, 
gives the straightest hair that grows 
d or adult a permanent curl and wave 
withstand shampooing, fog, per- 
and sea water just like naturally 

With a single trial, you will 
for the first time in your life what 
al curly hair means. You will 
ate at once the safe scientific prin- 
n Which the Nestle Home Outfit does 


Is Interesting Wor 


uires no special cleverness to use the 
ne Outfit. The work is highly inter- 
id even little girls of twelve have 
scessfully, The entire process re- 
winding the hair on the Nestle 

it with the gentle LANOIL 
) iS curler the little 
ee 


AV 


by the 


estle Flome Outfit for Permanent Waving 


ew LANOIL ‘Process 


A Father Curls Three Daughters’ Hair. Neighbors and Friends Take a Hand in Nestle Waving 
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heater worked from your light socket. In 
seven minutes, the strand has become nat- 
urally and softly curly, and no amount of 
wetting, shampooing or rubbing will take 
away the curl you have given it. You now 
have naturally curly hair. And if your hair 
did not grow afresh from your scalp, you 
would never need another application. For 
practical purposes, you will not need another 


Her Waves and Curls 
Have Stayed in 
Since Xmas 
Santa brought her 
Outfit to Miss 
KXKaTHRYNECKBERT, 
478 S. 56th St., 
Philadelphia. ‘‘My 
hair was so straight, 
I used to sleep in 
curlers almost every 
night. Mother found 
the waving easy, 
and my bob has 
been a mass of beau- 
tifulwaves and ring- 

lets since Xmas.”’ 


Lanoil wave, nor any other cur! or 
wave for from six to eight months, 
at which time additional supplies 
may be had from us or our agents, 
at a cost of only 10c per strand, or 
$1.50 to $3.00 to wave from half 
to all your hair. 


Make Money in Your 
_ Spare Time 


ANY a woman who bought the Home 

Outfit for her own hair, today makes a 
tidy, independent income in sma!l towns and 
villages by waving the hair of others, not to 
mention the several hundred, who, havingused 
it successfully in their own homes, are now our 
agents, and sell it to their friends and neigh- 
bors. For whoever sees the results so easily 
had with this great invention, cannot resist the 
desire to have naturally curly hair herself. 


A Gift from Her Husband 
Her husband gave Mrs. ¢ouple of hours, but I was 
ViraintA Roprnson, 1507 Most comfortable, I think 
lith St., Altoona, Pa., her everyone should use your 
Home Outfit. ‘‘This photo was C 
taken two weeks ago, just ent wave is the greatest 
after the fifth shampoo since blessing. I want to tell 
my hair was waved. It retains You too how easy and clear 
its curl wonderfully. Every- We found your instruc- 
one thinks it is naturally tions. 


The Nestle LANOIL 
Home Outfit in Use 
A single application of the Home 
Outfit gives you naturally curly 
hair for all time. With the fam- 
ous LANOIL Pro- 
cess, no hair frizz, 
breakage or harsh- 
ness is possible, your 
wave is permanent 
through rain_ or 
shine and your hair 
actually improved. 


Found Waving Comfortable 


and Easy 
“I am very proud of my 
natural marcel,’’ writes 


Mrs. Granv, of Lakeside, 
Cal. “I certainly appreciate 
your wonderful invention, 
Mr. Nestle, and wonder 
how we women withstraight 
hair ever got along without 
it before. 

A neighbor helped me 
wave my hair. It took a 


Home Outfit. My perman- 


LANOIL Waving 
Improved Her 
air 

Mrs. Franxurn. Lp 
Monn, 1495 Belle 
Avenue, Lakewood, 
Ohio, says, ‘‘For the 
first time, Mr. Nestle, 
I know what it means 
to have naturally 
wavy hair. Damp 
days do not worry me 
now, and my hair 
looks more luxuriant 
than ever before."’ 


We Take All Responsibility 
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Country-wide Contest Brings in Hundreds of Photographs from Home Outfit Users 


you wish, or test it in any other way you see 


‘fit. Should you come to the conclusion that 


this apparatus does not come up to your re- 
quirements and expectations, return it, and 
your full deposit will be immediately re- 
funded. 


We Give You Thirty Days to Try It 


UMMER is at hand, and your hair curl- 
ing question will be a pressing one. The 
Nestle Home Outfit, or a professional Nestle 
LANOIL Waveralone can solveit. Imagine 
the comfort and relief of having naturally 
curly hair. Therefore do not delay another 
day. You take no risk. The small amount 
of $15 is deposited with us or with your post- 
man on the strict understanding on our part 


LANOIL Waved Her 
Hair in an Afternoon 
Groria _Wartors of 
Hyde Park, Cal., 
writes, “It took only 
an afternoon to wave 
these permanent 
curls. Mother thinks 
the treatment im- 
proved my hair as 
well, She has given 
le ts of waves since 
mine, with your mar- 
velous Outfit.” 


to refund the entire amount without deduct- 
ing a single penny for postage, or the use of 
the Home Outfit and the free trial supplies, 
should you decide to return the Home Outfit 
in 30 days. 

Over 60,000 Home Outfits have, since last 
August, gone to over 60,000 homes with this 
generous guarantee. Everywhere they have 
given great satisfaction. Mothers get them 
for themselves and their children, husbands 
for their wives, groups of college and business 
girls often buy them jointly. Nurses and 
school teachers are enthusiastic about their 
results. In Europe, they are used by many 
royalties, and other celebrities. Wherever 
the Home Outfit goes, it makes women, girls 
and children with straight hair happy with 
natural, permanent, bright, soft waves and 
curls. 


Should you like more particulars before 
ordering the Home Outfit on trial, write 
Sor our free interesting booklet on Nestle 
Weaving by the LANOIL Process, 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., Derr. E 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
12 and 14 East goth Street, New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue ‘ 


Fill in, tear off, and mail this coupon today 
NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD. 
Dept. E, 12 and 14 East 49th St. 

New York City, N.Y. 


I would like you to send me the Nestle LANOIL 
Home Outfit for Permanent Waving. It is dis- 
tinctly understood that if, after using the Outfit 
and the free trial materials, | am not satisfied, 
I may return the Home Outfit any time within 


SEND a postal, a letter, or the coupon at 
right for a Nestle Home Outfit today. 
You will never regret it. We give you free 
supplies and thirty days’ time to test the Out- 
fit, and we take all the responsibility for your 
success or failure. Send your money order, 
check, or draft for $15, as a deposit, or if it is 
more convenient, you may deposit it instead 
with your postman, when the Outfit arrives. 
When you have waved a few strands of hair 


- on your own head, wet that hair as often as 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 20 days, and receive back every cent of its cost 
| of $15. 

O I enclose $15 in check, money order, or 
| bank draft as a deposit. 
O I prefer to deposit the $15 with my post- 
| man when the Outfit arrives. 
OR, check here . if only free booklet 
| of further particulars is desired. 
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OW many readers of Tur Erupr, who 

are interested in voice culture, pre- 
serve the pages devoted to that subject as 
they appear from month to month? To do 
so would result in a text book on sing- 
ing of rather unique value. It would Le 
a textbook written by a number of ex- 
perts who view the subject from different 
angles. We are familiar with the fact 
that no two people see in a happening— 
an accident or a crime—exactly the same 
thing. If brought to the stand, each wit- 
ness will tell a story which emphasizes 
a different aspect of the happening. To 
one, a certain aspect stands out promi- 
nently; to the other, another feature will 
predominate; and often the difference will 
amount to contradiction in the testimony, 
while it is certain that each witness is en- 
tirely sincere in his statements. This ten- 
dency shows itself in the writings of those 
who have made the singing voice a subject 
of investigation. 

This ErupE textbook would reveal this 
characteristic most interestingly. One 
writer will find predominant importance in 
some particular phase of the subject while 
to another some other feature assumes 
preponderating interest. So it continues 
until many different aspects have been 
treated in detail. One who has preserved 
these writings and reads, and re-reads, 
them will gradually assemble them, with 
their differences of opinion and emphasis, 
into an orderly presentation of the entire 


subject. He will be able to consider their 
relative value, and, in the end, evolve a 
logical sequence of treatment. Materially, 


the result is a textbook of no small size, 
so diversified in character as to serve in 
place of a library of books costing much 


more. Inspirationally it supplies stimulus 
for original thinking, the clarifying of 
one’s own ideas, and induces an orderly 


assembling of fundamental principles and 
their relationship to. the work of the 
teacher and singer. 


A Valuable Reference File 


It has been the custom of the writer to 
file the voice pages of Tue Erupe and re- 
fer to them at intervals. They are re-read 
always with profit. He is certain to find 


something which arouses in his mind 
questionings, statements from which he 
finds himself inclined to dissent. Such 


statements as these, re-read carefully and 
in the light of later experience, his own 
convictions compared with those of the 
writer either confirm. his own ideas or, 
not infrequently, discover the necessity 
for revising, to some extent at least, his 
views concerning the point at issue. 
When one is studying the subject of voice 
production with open mind, eager to get 
at the truth and to establish his own 
methods on truth, there is no more pro- 
ductive way of doing so than by a com- 
parison such as is suggested here. 
Breadth of view, ability to perceive the 
worth of the other man’s beliefs, and 
power to draw from those ‘beliefs, even 
when they conflict with one’s own, are at- 
tributes that every teacher should possess. 
This re-reading. of the contents of THE 
Erupe textbook is sure, also, to reveal 
statements of principles with which one is 
in hearty accord. To read them after a 
lapse of time is to impress them more for- 
_cibly on one’s mind. 

It will be interesting to note that the 
varied presentation of the subject in this 
Erupe textbook divergent in many re- 
‘ spects, nevertheless agrees with emphasis 
on some fundamental principles. These 
may be comparatively few in number, but 
an examination of them will show that 
‘they are basic in character. They form 
‘the starting point for the comparative 

‘study suggested in previous paragraphs. 
. Assembling these points of agreement and 
‘of divergence into groups, the bases of 
agreement and the causes of . divergence 
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can be discovered and examined. Such 
study as this causes obscurity to disappear 
and a distinct line of development is dis- 
cerned. Lines of thought can be traced, 
compared and correlated. The true value 
of agreement and divergence can be es- 
timated more truly, and, finally, one can 
determine more accurately the relative im- 
portance of various methods: of procedure 
and decide what phases of the work 
should take precedence. 

No one has mastered a subject until he 
has made every phase of it clear to his 
own understanding and can test the state- 
ments of others, and his own beliefs as 
well, by the facts that emerge from a 
broad and comprehensive study of it. 
Blind acceptance of the dicta of others 
and blind acceptance of one’s own beliefs 
do not result in one’s becoming capable. 
Those who may be mistaken in some one 
respect may be entirely right in another, 
and he who would make any subject com- 
pletely his own must study and compare 
and make deductions from this study and 
comparison. For this purpose THe ETupE 
textbook is well worth preserving. 

The following list of titles which, by 
the way, is not complete, may be called 
the table of contents of this textbook. 
The first list contains fifteen titles of long 
articles which discuss at some length the 
phase of the subject indicated by the 
title. The succeeding list of thirty-two 
titles includes short contributions, 
times only a paragraph or two in length, 
which present some single idea in con- 
densed form. The long articles offer op- 
portunity for consideration of various as- 
pects of tone-production in detail. 


some- 


Partial Contents of THE ETUDE Text- 
book on Voice Culture 


A Vade Mecum for the Youthful singer 
and Singing Teacher, by S. Camillo Engle. 

Helps in Psychologic Voice Training, 
by Arthur L. Manchester. 

The Making of Trained Singers, 
Caroline C.. Tilton. ‘ 

Some Interesting Facts About Regis- 
ters, by Mme. Agnes J. Larcum. 

A School of Singing, by Wm. Shake- 
speare. 

What Shall I Do at the First Lesson? 
by Sergei Klibansky,. 

Vocal Concepts—Tonal and Physical, 
by Arthur L. Manchester. - 

How to Begin, by D. A. Clippinger. 

The Coupe de Glotte and What it 
Means, by J. Newburn Levien. 

Why is the Male Voice Silent in the 
Choirs? by Geoffrey O’Hara. 

Evolving Physical Concepts in Voice 
Study, by Arthur L. Manchester. 

The Everlasting Secrets of Vocal For- 
tunes, by George Martin Edsell, 

Theory and Practice in the Art 
Singing, by D. A. Clippinger. 


by 


of 


The Task and Qualifications of 
Teacher of Voice, 
chester. 

Singing Thoughts Known 
known, by D. A. Clippinger. 

Here is material for a study of voice 
training and singing from the beginning 
to a quite advanced ‘stage. The scope of 
the articles is large, including technical 
and psychological treatments. - The sec- 
ond part of this table of contents follows: 

Golden Rules for Singers,.by John 
Towers. : 

Covering the Upper Chest Tones, by E. 
J. Myer. 

Some Sidelights on Legato for Singers, 
by Harry Colin Thorps. 

Some Big Voices. 


the 
by Arthur L. Man- 


and Un- 


Seeing with the Ear, by Viva Harrisox- ; 


Thought Germs for Young Singers, by 
Arthur L. Manchester. 

Helping the Singer to Keep Clear of 
Colds. 

The Singer’s Speaking Voice, by Den- 
nison Fish. 

Do Young Teachers Damage Voices? 

Musicianship of Singers, by Thomas 
Noble MacBurney. 

The Teacher's Speaking Voice, 
Louis Arthur Russell. 

Some Pertinent Vocal Comments, 
Arthur L. Manchester. 

Emotional Tone, by D. A. Clippinger. 

Age and Singing, by H. W. Greene. 

Selections from Famous Authorities on 
Singing, by Walter L. Bogers. 

A Helpful Note, by Sidney Bushell. 

Do You Sig True to the Key? by R. 
S. Gilbert. 

Nature’s Method ‘Best, Harry Hill. 

A New Code of Ethics, by Sergei Kli- 
bansky. 

Suggestions to.Beginners in Voice Cul- 
ture, by George Chadwick Stock. 

Hints to the Vocal Student, by D. A. 
Clippinger. 

As to a Certain Use of the Imagination 
in Vocal Teaching, by F. W. Wodell. 

Bodily Poise and the Start, by F. W. 
Wodell. 

Safeguards in Singing, by Eva Emmett 
Wycoft. 

Concert Songs of To-day, by Arthur L. 
Salmon. 

What Every Singer Should Know, by 
M. G. Ucelli. 

Who Can Sing, by Carl E. Anderson. 


Spontaneous Naturalness in Correct 
Singing, by Stanley F. Widener. 
_ Correct Tone Production at the First 
Lesson, by George C. Stock. 

Tone Talks, by George C. Stock. 

Trying the Voice, by D. A. Clippinger. 

Here is a mine of information about 
the voice, its use and the various prob- 
lems of singing worth working. Future 
numbers of THE Erupe will increase the 
size of the vein of vocal ore. If you have 
not been filing tltese pages begin now to 
do so. 
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The Speakine Be inc 
Voices 


Tue importance of a cultivated spea 
ing voice and its relationship to the si 
voice are receiving greater attentio 
recent years than was accorded them in 6} 
past. There is much room for impr 
ment, even now, and many who profe 
train the singing voice are among 
who preach rather than practice. A: 
public speakers are far too many who 
no attention to the quality of voice 
which they present what they have to | 
It is distressing to consider the number 
preachers and lecturers whose voices 
much to neutralize the effect of a 
strong sermon or address. And amon 
people generally, including those who 
claims to culture as well as those of 1 
pretensions, shrill or harsh voices 
dominate. One would think that the 
ability of a musical, resonant and 
modulated speaking voice would be 
evident, yet such voices are conspicuo 
their absence, 


The Deadly Pulpit Voice — 


So recently as yesterday a lady 
heard a college professor of reputatic 
who is very frequently called upon 
public addresses, in speaking of his ad 
which she conceded was worth while 
matter, mentioned particularly the deade 
ing influence of his voice, which she sa 
was flat, lacking color, heavy in quality al 
a drawback to the impressiveness of 
address. During my experience as a cl 
I have listened to very m 
preachers and in very, very few insta 
have the voices been endurable, much 
attractive. This, to quote the ‘ ee 
old, is vanity and vexation of spirit 
common is this ugliness of the speak 
voice that when one does unexpectedly 
a speaker whose tones are musical, 
consonants are produced without exage 
ation and whose vowels are pure and 
flowing, a mediocre address is likely 
attract an attention altogether out of 
sonance with its intellectual worth. 
worst of all, this habit of faulty speak 
materially hindering the cultivation of 
ing among the people. One has only 
listen to the voice in the community 
to be driven to lament the steady lows 
of vocal values. 

No structure of any size and perman 
can be built unless its foundation is se 
laid, and a singing nation cannot be 
oped from a people whose speaking v 
harsh and unmusical, full of mu 
exaggerations and wrongly placed. 
relationship of the singing to the sp 
voice is close and vital. The impedi 
to a good singing voice are present 
speaking voice and, as the speaking voice 
in constant use, they settle into habits wh 
are almost impossible to alter. Exces: 
muscular activity inside the mouth, | 
squeezed throat, drawn-in cheeks, p 
the base of the tongue, a hardened 
with a lifted uvula and stiff movement 
the jaw are prominent faults in the sh 
harsh speaking voices; and they a 
very evils the teacher of the singing vi 
strives so hard to overcome. When 
things are being done every waking I 
in conversation, what hope can there be 
the production of a musical singing tor 
the result of an hour’s practice each 

The psychology of speech and sing 
are. practically the same and the sing 
voice is best approached from the speak 
Voice. It follows that attention shoul¢ 
paid to the speaking voice and the fa 
eliminated at the earliest possible m 
This may be hard to accomplish becaus 
the excitement of conversation the s 
forgets and permits the faults to re 
but persistence and concentrated atte 
will, in most cases, achieve the end sou 
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. few months ago, a young lady came to 
e writer for a voice trial. She wanted to 
When she said, “good afternoon,” a 
rost settled in the studio. A hideously 
sly nasal tone, the voice back in the mouth 
vowels pinched and distorted, consonants, 
rticularly “r,” kept behind stiff lips 
nised little for the achievement of her 
e to sing. But, a vital thing, she had 
ome gray matter in her head and was able 

Pise it. A plain statement of her faults 
simply aroused a determination to do what 
he wanted to do—sing. So the lessons 
yere begun. Work was immediately begun 
n the speaking voice, her ear was trained 
to perceive the quality of tone of the speak- 
r voice and all instruction centered 
nd that point. It has been decidedly 
esting to watch the improvement in 
speaking and singing voice, the singing 
ting the changes like a mirror. She 
ow sings with a considerable degree of 
tisfaction. The tone has become decided- 
more musical in character, pronunciation 
ords is steadily improving and, while 
s still remain, it has been proved that 
diy produced speaking voice can be 
ed, much to its own advantage and 
most certainly to the advantage of the sing- 
Side Tracking Fatigue 
During the earlier years of the writer’s 
ssional career he had a practical ex- 
mee with the speaking voice that 
ected his attention to its bearing not 
on singing but also in the everyday 
+k which he had to do. It was a part of 
work to lecture several hours each 
The bit of excitement that naturally 
ompanied the presentation of a subject 
which he was interested, to a class of 
dents, produced a nérvous tension that 
felt by the voice. Hoarseness began to 
w after a few minutes of speaking and 
ecame difficult to finish the hour devoted 
this work. For a time, this condition 
s accepted as a matter of course; but 
en it began to affect the voice in singing 
was realized that something was radically 
ong and watch was kept on the manner 
oice use in speaking. It was found 
t the throat muscles were in active use, 
base of the tongue pressed down, and 
t the voice was resting on the back of 
tongue and in the throat. Fatigue of 
ese muscles and hoarseness resulted, as 
» matter of course. It was further found 
that the body about, and above, the waist 
tense and that the voice had no 
h support. These conditions, which 
re avoided in singing, predominated in 
ing and were becoming a settled 
jit. Of course, the truth once discov- 
ed measures were immediately taken 
change habits of speech. The result 
; ability to speak for an indefinite 
iod without fatigue or detriment to 
we quality and, as a correlated result, 
Aprovement in singing tone. It is ob- 
is that, if a few hours of speaking 


of wrong speech continuously per- 
in must be even more hurtful. The 
e of the singing voice should be 
on the cultivation of the speaking 
As an incentive for readers to in- 
further into this matter a few prac- 
suggestions follow. 
speak with ease in a resonant car- 
tone the voice must be at the lips 
eth, with a feeling of roominess in 
nouth at the back of the tongue and 
throat. The voice should flow for- 
on the breath, its weight resting on 
& eathing muscles with the sensation 
pport about the waist. The voice 
ulc not be made but be breathed out. 
achieve this, some ‘attention must~be 
p to the manner of taking and exhal- 
he manner of using the jaw, tongue 
| the condition of the hard palate and 
che should be noticed. Stiffness of 
fiect the muscles about the 


a week can produce. such evils,- 


larynx and at the base of the tongue. Con- 
tracting the hard palate will tend to catch 
the tone, keep it from flowing to the lips 
and change its quality. 

The overuse of the tongue in pronounc- 
ing consonants and in forming vowels im- 
pedes the forward flow of tone, changes 
the character of the vowels, makes them 
impure and induces a throat push in the 
effort to get it past the obstruction. 

Effort to speak too loudly results in 
contraction of the throat, making the tone 
harsh, and tends to exaggerated muscular 
action of tongue and jaw. 

These tendencies must be watched until 
perception of them is quick and keen. The 
ear must be trained to hear the variations 
of quality accompanying them. Here fol- 
lows a suggestive bit of practice. 


Locating Breath Control 

Blow as at an object held before the 
mouth. Note how naturally the breath flows 
from the ribs and the slight, but free, 
movement. of the body there. - Move the 
object and increase the blowing as if to 
reach it with the breath as it moves away, 
noting the gradual and easy increase of 
movement about the waist. Notice that 
the throat is open, no sensation of effort 
appearing there. The act is a natural one 
and is easily done. 

When this experiment’ has brought 
about a realization of naturalness, whisper 
“ah.” In the majority of cases the easy 
flow of breath from the ribs will cease, 
the throat will tighten, the tongue draw 
back and a decided change of conditions 
be perceived. Why? Because effort to 
control the flow of breath is now located 
at the throat, which closes to prevent its 
too rapid emission. This is the condi- 
tion that accompanies the greater part of 
speaking. Locate breath control at the 
muscles of ribs and diaphragm, then 
whisper the “ah” and the easy flow again 
will be felt. This control of breath se- 
cured, speak the word “no” several times 
and notice that the word is at the lips, 
the tip of the tongue only being used to 
form “n,’ the lips rounded for. “o.” 
While there will be exceptions, in most 
cases this will be done naturally and is 
a pretty good illustration of the proper 
method of tone-production in speech. 

When “no” can be spoken at the front 
of the mouth without involving the back 
of the tongue, say “nee.” Usually it will 
be found that the “ee” is pinched, the tone 
is less resonant and the jaw and tongue 
have stiffened. The reason? In lifting the 
middle of the tongue to form “ee” the 
entire tongue has become involved and 
stiffened, an obstruction is felt and a push 
is given to get the voice past that obstruc- 
tion. 

As a further experiment to assist in 
discovering tendencies that interfere with 
proper speech, pronounce the syllables, lah, 


| ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFER | 


ORATORIO SONGS 


FOUR VOLUMES 


We will issue shortly four volumes of ora- 
torio songs, one for each of the four voices, 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass. They will 
contain the best only and will be edited by 
a leading authority for each voice. The 
volumes will not be large nor expensive, but 
will include a number of arias that have 
never yet appeared in similar volumes. The 
late David Bispham was to have been the 
editor, but we will now have a special editor 
for each volume. Every singer should pos- 
sess one of these volumes. They may be 
ordered singly, each 50c postpaid if ordered 
in advance of publication. 

Advance of Publication, cash price, 50c. each 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Philadelphia 
Music Publishers and Dealers, 1710-12-14 Chestnut St. 
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bay, dah, may, nee, po, too. Watch the 
action of the tongue in forming the con- 
sonants and the vowels. “L,” “d,” “n,” 
and “t” should involve only the tip of the 
tongue; “b,” “m’” and “p,” are formed by 
the lips. In most cases it will be found 
that the tongue is used throughout its 
length and the lips are stiffened. The 
closed vowels should be formed by a slight 
and easy lifting of the dorsum of the 
tongue, the back not being at all affected. 
Usually the tongue is lifted too high and 
too suddenly and is stiffened throughout 
its length. These exaggerations of mus- 


voice-production ; 


7 “ae 
cular action interfere with the flow of ti 
voice, and, at the same time, have a t 
effect on the quality. 4 

This is not intended to be a lesson | 
these experiments al 
suggested as a means for studying the g 
tion of the speech organs and its effe 
on the voice and the breath. Practice 
speaking these letters and syllables easil 
will improve the speaking voice, and — 
they be spoken to a sustained tone, as i 
singing, the effect on the singing voi 
will be perceived. ’ 


In Defense of Musical Contests 


By Fredrik oka cy 


[Eprror’s Norn :—This article is issued eS 
the Music Teachers’ National Association, in 
the interests of a wider spread of the appreci- 
ation of music. The author is a well-known 
Swedish-American Composer, Violinist and 
Conductor.] 

Musicat contests, where a prize is of- 
fered to the winners, are often, and with 
reason, criticized by many of our best 
musicians. Many of these contests are held 
by music schools as purely advertising 
propaganda. Free tuition or scholarships 
are offered and medals awarded. Perhaps 
all this done for every other reason but 
that which ought to stand first, namely, to 
create enthusiasm’ for the study of music; 
cause talented young people to meet and 
to respect each others accomplishments. 

The School of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma decided, a few years 
ago, to conduct contests in music and art, 
in conjunction with the annual 
scholastic track-and field meet. We were 
rather dubious about starting the thing. 
Only one member of the faculty besides 
the writer was really enthusiastic about it, 
and was hoping for good results. 

As it happened, these concerts were to a 
great extent forced upon us. School 
superintendents and High School princi- 
pals could not understand “why the Uni- 
versity should try to interest only one-half 
of the High School pupils.” Why not have 
non-athletic contests?” “ Only one-half of 
the High School pupils are interested in 
athletics.” “Why not take care of the 
other half?” 

Success? Yes! There are more “en- 
tries” in non-athletic contests than in the 
athletics. Several hundred contestants 
from all corners of the state come to the 
University every year to do their very, 
very best. 

Does anything good come out of these 
contests? Taking into consideration that 
all the contestants are of High School 
age—none above twenty-one—it’s safe to 
state what follows: 

Ist, It has brought to notice gifted young 
people. 


inter-_-¢hoven’s Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, 


2nd, It has cooled overestimated talent, 
3rd, It Has created interest in music at 
art in our High Schools. 
4th, It has interested many young peop 
in their State University. / 
5th, It has helped worthy music teache 
throughout the state through more yo 
folks becoming interested in mus! 
Several teachers have told me that for a} 
couple of months before the contests pros-> 
pective contestants have not needed urgin 
for practice. ; a 
6th, It has awakened “town pride” 
High School pupils that can play or sit 
7th, There are many more High Scho 
Glee Clubs than hitherto, and what is 
more encouraging, an effort in most H 
Schools to have an Orchestra. One Hi 
School Orchestra this spring playcd 4 
contest number the first movement of Bet 


actually got through it. The first year | 
announced an Orchestra contest there was 
only one entry and no contest. The foll 
ing year there were three entries, and 
appeared on the scene; so we had a contest. 
This year eight orchestras entered. - 
8th, “To get the trip” to Norman, where 
the University is located, has caused boys!) 
and girls to study music and learn to play|| 
an orchestral. instrument, etc. 
Perhaps the most surprising feature of] 
these contests is the high musical standards} 
in the Piano, Voice and Violin contests 
We select one short contest number t 
all the contestants must play or sing: 
each contestant is obliged to play or sing 
one \short, self-selected composition. t 
once has a contestant selected anything thi 
could not be accepted as a good standa 
composition. 
It may be argued that it cheapens the att 
of music, and the musician, to offer it ¢ 
the altar of a contest; but so much 3 
good has come out of ‘these events at # 
University of Oklahoma that we are gli 
now that we began. Faculty members, tl 
were opposed when they were first esta 
lished, are now enthusiastic supporters. 


Bulletin of the Presser Home for Retired Music Teachers 


Many inquiries coming to the Home for 
Retired Musie Teachers at Germantown, Pa. 
are somewhat amusing to the officers of the 
Board of Directors. One relates to personal 
liberty of the residents. The residents are 
subject to no restrictions other than those 
which have been made for their mutual com- 
fort and protection. They come and go just 
as they would in a private boarding house, 
where they would be expected to observe the 
courtesies of life such as promptness at 
meals, consideration of their neighbors and 
the precaution of informing the management 
if they expect to be away from the Klome for 
some time.’ The object of the founder was 
to establish a Home to which Music Teach- 
ers, who had reached the age of sixty-five but 
were not over eighty, and who had taught in 
America for at least twenty-five years, and 
who would pay an entrance fee of $200.00, 
could retire in comfort for the balance of 
their lives. 

The home residents have for years main- 
tained an excellent social club among them- 
selves. This club in a large measure provides 


for entertainments within the home. Ma 
outside organizations have contributed ex 
lent entertainments in the past. The M: 
nee Musical Club and the Philadelphia Ma 
Club, to say nothing of highly talented gro 
of individuals in the City of Philadel 
have continually sent parties of aceomp} 
entertainers and lecturers to the Home. 

In March a very instructive lecture 
England was given by Dr. B. A. Harris, p 
of the Nicetown Baptist Church, and fo 
assistant to Dr. Russell Conwell. Dr. 
has been a church organist and also a 
poser of much music. He is one of th 
gifted individuals who have a natural t 
for music. He has never learned to 
music, but has developed his gh a 
surprisingly without this. 

The residents of the Home are the 
part American born; but of the forty-s 
several were born in foreign countries. 
fact there have been members of the he 
family from England, Ireland, Sco 
France, Italy, Denmark, Germany, and — 
South Africa. 


“There is nothing so dangerous to a 
young composer as to criticise him for 
lack of ‘originality. The truest orig- 
inality is, and always has been, a grad- 
ual growth and not a sudden phenom- 
enon, Early Bach is scarcely distin- 


guishable from Buxtehude, early 
zart from Haydn, early Beethoven f 


Mozart. Wagner is permeated 
Weber, Brahms with Beethoven < 
Schubert.” 


i ® As a means of contributing to the development of intcrest in opera, for 
many years Mr. James Francis Cooke, editor of “The Etude,” has prepared, 
gratuitously, program notes for the production given in Phiiadelphia by The 


Metropolitan Opera Company of New York. 
extensively in programs and periodicals at home and abroad. Believing that 
our readers may have a desire to be refreshed or informed upon certain 
; aspects of the popular grand operas, these historical and interpretative notes 
; on several of them will be reproduced in “The Etude.” 
. a have been written by Ddward Elisworth Hipsher, assistant editor. 
i , 
\) 


These have been reprinted 


The opera stories | 


’s intensely musical genius was en- 
d in a temperament extremely sus- 
ble to outside influences. Had it not 
or his great industry he might readily 
filled a niche in the endless halls of 
jon. We seemed, indeed, possessed of a 
f driving power which kept him work- 
; and, as he worked and came under new 
luences, his art changed but did not lose 
ndividuality. The vicissitudes of life 
the various mutations of musical prog- 
affected his compositions. Yet through 
there is a distinct Verdi. 
| 1839, for instance, when he was en- 
d upon his first comic opera, Un Giorno 
egno, his wife died and he was so de- 
sed that when the opera proved quite 
ally a failure he resolved to give up 
and indulge in agriculture, which late 
is life became such a delightful avoca- 
The production of Gounod’s Faust in 
and his Queen of Sheba in 1862 and the 
sing popularity of Meyerbeer’s operas 
stionably stirred Verdi to 
of far more interesting character than 
he wrote with such fluency in his 
years. While, from the standpoint of 
Iness, Don Carlos (which was given 
at the Paris Opéra in 1867) does not 
Il Trovatore, La Traviata, Un Ballo in 
chera or La Forza del Destino, it does, 
ding to many critics, reveal a kind of 
cianship which in some way points to 
e great revolution in style and methods 
*h Verdi underwent with the production 
a@ in 1871. 
e jump from Verdi's earlier works to 
n Oarlos is a remarkable one. His six 
ertos with variations for piano are said 
ave been very trite, indeed. 
to have been very proud of them; but 
have not remained as part of the litera- 
of the instrument. Even in his later 
when he shared with Richard Wagner 
onor of being in the front rank of all 
| composers, he was dissatisfied that 
the exception of the Manzoni Requiem, 
not sueceeded in other branches of 
al composition. He set his heart upon 
ecess of a string quartette in E minor. 
ndro Campanari, brother of Giuseppe 
panari, who played the first violin part 


has been married to his father. 


‘I—The Forest of Fontainebleau. 


5 presence, 


Act II—Before the Cloisters of San Giusto. 
d of Carlos, urges him to go to the assistance of the Flemish, who are about to revolt 
ist the oppression of Spain, thus to escape both temptation and his father’s eruelty. 
also begs him to depart on the mission. 


t I1I—The Queen's Garden. 


ake, 


Verdi is. 
. terest 


A chorus of hunters. 
eauties of the forest and calls to heaven for a benediction on his love. 
Ps and a long scene of affection is interrupted by a Herald who calls the Queen to 


Verdi’s *‘Don Carlos’’ 


at the premiere of this work, once told the 
writer that the obvious failure was a pathetic 
shock to the composer. * 
Don Oarlos owes its libretto to the famous 
Schiller tragedy. It was rewritten in libretto 
form by Mery and du Locle, for performances 
at the Exposition Universelle in Paris in 
1867. The romance of Don Carlos, son of 
Philip II of Spain, who has been forced to 
witness the marriage of his sweetheart, Eliza- 
beth de Valois, to Philip, makes fine melo- 
dramatic material such as opera texts de- 
mand. The fear of the inquisition and the 
far-reaching rule of Spain in its Majesty, 
permeate one of the most interesting pages 
of history. Verdi, in his instrumental treat- 
ment of this work, shows a distinct advance, 
but it has lost nothing in tunefulness. In- 
deed, it is surprising that more of the melo- 
dies of the composition are not better known. 
The opera was very coolly received at its 
premiere; but its recent revival, with new 
and beautiful scenery, seems to have intro- 
duced it to a public better prepared to re- 
eeive it at its proper worth. It now bids 
fair to become a regular part of the popular 
operatic repertory. Verdi thought so much 
of this work that he revised and improved 
many parts of it in 1883. In 1912, it was 
revived at the Teatro La Scala in Milan. 


Verdi, with all his refinement in 
years, never lost his Italian birthright of 
beautiful song. Voeally, the work is one 
which is a delight to singers in certain 
passages which have become famous through 
talking machine records, such as Dio che nell’ 
alma (God of My Soul), Per me giunto é il 
di supremo (The Supreme Day). In fact, 
while the opera is uneven in parts, like most 
of Verdi’s works it sustains the musical in- 
surprisingly. Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford, the distinguished Irish composer 
and keen critic, has said about Verdi: ‘Of 
all the opera composers, Verdi is the most 
difficult to cut.” 


Historically, the production of this opera 
is important, because it is inconceivable to 
the musician that the Verdi of the middle 
period could have leaped into Aida, Otello, 
Falstaff and other works without a transition 
period. Don Carlos is one of the most rep- 
resentative works of that period. 


later 


The Story of “Don Carlos” 


Phe plot of the opera is woven about the love of Don Carlos, the erratic and morbid 
f Philip II of Spain, for Blizabeth of Valois, the French princess, who, for state 


Carlos lingers to salute 
Blizabeth 


Roderigo, Marquis of Posa, and a faithful 


4 Don Carlos lingers, attends a fete, mistakes the Princess 
for BHlizabeth, and betrays his unhappy passion. 
wal P. for revenge delivers to the King a miniature of him which the Queen cherishes 


The Princess Eboli, herself in love 
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- 1V—The King’s Cabinet at Madrid. The King, his jealousy of Carlos augmented, 
bring him under the Inquisition. The Grand Inquisitor, recognizing the Prince to 
ler the influence of the Marquis of Posa, forces the King to consent to the death of 
vorite minister instead of his son. Elizabeth is accused of infidelity by the jealous 
but the Princess Eboli comes to her aid, confesses her own guilt, and is expelled from 
_ Posa, whose execution is delayed, obtains the release of Oarlos by convincing the 
; he himself is guilty of the crimes with which the Prince has been charged. 
is shot by a guard, and the King pardons Carlos amidst the acclamations of the people. 


V—The Qucen meets Carlos at the Cloisters of the Convent of San Giusto, for a 
ewell. The King, in suspicion, follows with the Grand Inquisitor, to whom he again 
his son of treason against the Church and State. Carlos is carried off to the fate 
sition, while the Queen gives way to despair. 
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T HE organ is the most complicated mus- 
ical instrument in existence. Everything 
taken into consideration, it is the most 
difficult to play. The piano requires more 
finger dexterity and agility, the violin 
demands a keener ear, but the organ to be 
well played must be mastered by a person 
who has an unusual faculty of codrdination, 
who has the power of quick decision, and 
who, above all, is a thoroughly grounded 
musician. The ability to do several differ- 
ent things well at the same time—codrdin- 
ation—is absolutely essential. 

To begin, the organist must read three 
staves of music, sometimes four, instead of 
the two or one which the pianist or violinist 
masters, He must make his hands and 
fect do entirely different things at the same 
time. These members must not only play, 
but they also have to manipulate the dif- 
ferent devices on the organ which give. the 
variety of tone-color and expression to the 
instrument. It is in this manipulation that 
the power of quick decision and action is 
so necessary. The on-flow of the rhythm 
must be continuous, and yet the changing 
of stops, the pushing of pistons, the operat- 
ing of the swell pedals must be made with- 
cut the constant stopping and starting so 
often heard in some organ playing. 


Organ Not a ‘‘Cold’’ Instrument 

One often hears the expression that the 
organ is a cold, mechanical instrument and 
does not appeal to the emotions. This is 
not true. The difficulty lies not with the 
organ but with the organist. To get be- 
yond the admitted mechanical side of the 
instrument, to be able to express musical 
feeling through and by means which are 
largely mechanical, require the resources of 
a musician who is.a master of his art. 

And yet with all these difficulties to over- 
come, there is no instrument which people 
play in public after having had so little 
systematized instruction. There are a 
number of reasons for this, especially in 
the smaller town. In the first place, it is 
often difficult to find an organist who is 
capable of giving proper instruction to the 
beginner, Practically all American 
churches of any size have organs, but in 
the smaller community there is no possi- 
bility of the organist receiving an attractive 
compensation; hence, the really capable 
musicians who go into the playing of the 
organ professionally migrate to the citics, 
leaving the smaller towns with few, if any 
well-educated organists who can start the 
ambitious student on his way. 

This condition often leaves churches 
without an organist, and one of the budding 
pianists is pressed into service, either re- 
ceiving a few of the essentials of organ 
playing from a neighboring organist or 
discovering them for himself. Then, too, 
in many localities the severity of the winter 
seasons precludes the possibility of practic- 
ing in unheated churches, even if a good 
instructor is available. 


Adequate Instruction 

For the young musician. who wishes to 
become a competent organist the ideal 
course to pursue is to seek some reputable 
Conservatory or School of Music where a 
thoroughly systematized course of instruc- 
tion is offered. Here he will find adequate 
equipment including practice organs sup- 
plied with power in comfortable rooms, a 
compctent instructor, and he will be spared 
the necessity of playing in church before 


he is prepared. Many private organ 
teachers in the larger cities offer their 
students similar advantages of practice, 


either with studio organs or in churches 
which are heated throughout the winter. 

It is not advisable for any young person 
to commence the study of the organ before 
he has a fair command of piano technic 
I once had an organ teacher who said that 
in his opinion no one ought to begin the 
organ before he was at least nineteen years 
of age. Inasmuch as I was sixteen when 
he said this, I have since wondered if it 
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were another way of saying I had not had 
sufficient preparation in piano to make the 
study worth while. 

In order to commence the serious study 
of the organ profitably, it is highly de- 
sirable that the student shall have had a 
number of years of good instruction on 
the piano—that rather rare kind of pains- 
taking instruction which makes the pupil 
accurate, able to read music easily, careful 
in detail, and, withal, musical. He ought 
to have had a thorough grounding in the 
smaller works of Bach, the Inventions 
and the smaller Preludes and Fugues. And 
he ought to know his scales, arpeggios, key 
relationship and such other technical 
features as are essential to any one who 
makes a pretension of being a musician. 

With such preparation the student is well 
equipped to begin the study of this master 
instrument. The pedal organ, being the 
part which is entirely different from the 
piano, naturally engages his attention first. 
It is highly important that the student be 
taught the correct position of the hody in 
order to play the pedals easily. A com- 
fortable position on the bench, with the fect 
free to move about, is necessary. But the 
important thing is to keep the knees 
together. In all use of the pedals where 
the feet are not engaged in the extremes 
of the keyboard, this should be strictly 
adhered to. It will seem awkward at first, 
but one soon accustoms himself to the 
position. It makes the body essentially 
one member from the knees up, leaving the 
feet free to move about without the greater 
motion required when the movement of 
each foot is from the hips. It insures a 
comfortable position at the organ and does, 
away with that feeling that some organists 
experience of falling forward. 


Begin Pedal Studies Early 


The pedal studies should be begun at the 
very first lesson and ought to continue: for 
2 long time, until the pupil is able to do 
the difficult pedal studies of the more ad- 
vanced books with ease. It is best to have 
the first exercises deal with the notes in 
the center of the pedal board, gradually 
extending in scope to the extremes at either 
end. And the alternate use of both feet 
should be started at the first lesson. Too 
much attention cannot be given to this; 
for there is a grave danger of one foot 
becoming more adept than the other 
(strangely enough it is the left), and the 
student, if deft to himself, will develop 
into a “right-foot on the swell-pedal” 
organist. It is not wise for the student 
to attempt to do anything with the swell 
pedal until he has a thoroughly grounded 
pedal technic, playing with the right foot 
as easily as with the left. 

The first exercises on the manuals ought 
to be very simple, of the most elementary 
sort, so that the student can give his whole 
attention to the manipulation of his fingers. 
He must watch the precision with which 
he begins each note, and he must closely 
observe the way in which the tone is 


brought to:a close. This is the most vital 
point in organ technic. The tone must 
cease instantaneously, and the only way to 
procure this is to get the finger off the 
key instantaneously. 

The general position of the hand must 
be carefully considered. An instance of 
careless hand-position in my own playing 
was brought so vividly to my. attention 
while I was studying in Paris that I have 
never forgotten it. My lessons with Guil- 
mant had always been conducted in French, 
though I was at first by no means proficient 
in that language. One day I was playing 
for him when suddenly he: began to call 
out, “Ze zum, ze zum.” I tried in vain to 
think of a French word which sounded 
like that, keeping on with my playing. 
Once more he called this out, and then 
seeing that I evidently did not understand, 
he took my thumb which had been hanging 
below the keyboard and put it where it 
belonged. Guilmant had suddenly decided 
to talk English, and I hadn’t been able 
to understand him! 


Repeated Notes 


The matter of repeated notes is also an 
important one. The clarity and precision 
evident in good organ playing is due largely 
to two factors; the proper release of the 
keys and the correct repetition of notes. 

Widor explains this in a lucid manner, 
He says, “A pianoforte hammer may strike 
a string ten times: per second and our ear 
will still easily perceive the ten attacks, 
the sound immediately decreasing in in- 
tensity; with the organ, that we may 
clearly hear the repetitions of a note in a 
quick movement, or in even moderate 
tempo, there must intervene between the 
repetitions periods of silence equal to the 
duration of the sound, from which we 
formulate this rule:—Every repeated note 
loses half of its value.” 

This rule applies, in the strict sense only 
of course, to notes of short duration. It 
would obviously be wrong to drop the half 
of a repeated whole-note, or of a half-note 
in slow tempo. In such cases the spirit and 
not the letter of the law should be ob- 
served, and only a quarter or an eighth of 
the time-length should be allowed for 
silence. 

When after a few lessons the general 
principles of the hand position and touch 
are mastered, and the feet feel somewhat 
at home on the pedals, it is wise to begin 
using the hands and feet simultaneously. 
One will find that at first most of the mis- 
takes which occur in the pedal part will be 
because the feet will instinctively play the 
same things as the left hand. For this rea- 
son a number of exercises for the left hand 
and feet are valuable, and the practicing of 
these two parts together in other exercises 
is to be commended. For the overcoming 
of this difficulty nothing can be more highly 
recommended than Trios; that is, composi- 
tions in three-part counterpoint, one part 
taken by each hand, and the third part by 
the feet, A student beginning with the 
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simple Trios found in most organ instr 
tion books going from them to the R 
berger Trios, Op. 49 (possibly the Op 
set also), and then through the great Be 
Trio Sonatas, will be sure to be able to 
contrapuntal music with ease. This 
of music, found comparatively little | 
piano literature, forms an important pa 
of the works written for the organ, 
needless to say that the playing of Tr 
is invaluable in forming the habit of e 
titude in reading music. 
To go back to the beginner who has com 
pleted the average instruction book (tho: 
I do not advocate a slavish following: 
any instruction book), he is now ready fo 
the little Preludes and Fugues of Bach 
those eight which he wrote for the instr 
tion of his son Friedemann, Parallel 
these the beginning of playing easy piece 
and hymn-tunes is to be recommended. 
There are many ways of playing hyn 
tunes, and it is rather dangerous to lay 
down any fixed set of rules. During th 
first years of my own teaching I for 
lated a rather formidable list of r 
which were supposed to cover every ¢ 
tingency. I found it difficult for the s 
dents to remember these, so I began to 
plify them and fianlly succeeded in red 
ing them to one rule which covers th 
ground in practically all hymns. 
Abide With Me 
A hymn js essentially a piece of yoe: 
music, written to be sung in four pa 
Each part must have approximately 
same number of notes in order to accon 
date the syllables of the words to be s 
In looking over some hymns you will 
especially in the alto or tenor part, a ni 
ber of notes repeated on the same deg 
of the scale. For example in the h 
“Abide with me,” there is one place 
which the alto sings E-flat seven times i 
succession, If this were instrumente 
music there would obviously be no point 
in writing an inside voice in this fashio 
Therefore, the hymn must be translate 
by the organist from vocal music into it 
strumental music. This is not diffi 
to accomplish if he has a definite pri 
ple upon which to work. Of the fo 
parts the bass is played by the feet (th 
pedals being coupled to the manuals), 
tenor by the left hand, and the sopra 
and, alto by the right hand. In p 
where it is impossible to play the sop 
and alto smoothly with the right h 
the left hand which is playing only 
tenor, can easily take the alto notes a 
thus making. the requisite legato, s 
soprano, being the melody, is both melod 
cally and rhythmically the most importa 
part. In order to bring out the two 
factors in good hymn playing—sm 
ness and rhythm—I have found tl 
hymns played according to the followi 
rule answer these requirements. The ( 
may be formulated thus: The notes 0: 
the lower three voices of a hymn-tune | 
to be tied when possible. The sopra 
voice is played exactly as written. — 
a place in which the soprano is the o 
voice to progress (or repeat), the teno’ 
note ought also to repeat. The object 
to have at least two voices in motion, th 
supplying the necessary rhythm, v 
the other two voices keep the necessary 
legato by smooth progression or tieing 
the notes on the same degree, 


Hymn Tunes 


Hymn tunes ought to be practiced a 
with the soprano part as a solo on a ¢ 
ferent manual, the left hand playing 
alto and tenor, and the feet the bass pe 

Tt is not a difficult matter for the 
gan teacher to find pieces which are € 
technically, but it is a problem to 
much material which is worthy fror 
musical standpoint. From the very fi 
pieces ought to be selected with a 
part which has some independent 


- piece studied ought to cantribute 
- technical progress of the student. 

inners in the study of the organ are 
a tient to begin the study of 
ation. I once had a student who, 
: Bins for his first lesson, said that 
ould play well enough; what he 
d was to know how to use the stops. 
less to say, he was in no position to 
ie stops; for he had so many things 
fatch in the mere manipulation of his 
; and feet that he had no time to 
¢ his attention to this more advanced 
f organ playing, A little judicious 
imenting with the different stops, 
ing carefully to the tone color pro- 
, is a good thing even at first; but 
equent changing of registration is 
Bie recommended until after - the 
nt is fairly able to manage the other 
sential points. When he has 
this stage, a detailed explanation 
different tone qualities of the 
ght to he given by the teacher, 
e student should be encouraged to 
t different combinations of tones, 
Biccnstantly some new tone color 
can be used to make his playing 
teresting, 

aching of the use of the swell- 
t is sorely neglected by most 
rs. By far the greatest part of the 
sion of a piece of organ music 


ecele 
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comes through the fine use of the swell- 
pedal. One of my pupils in Music Ap- 
preciation once wrote in a paper review- 
ing an organ recital, “The organist put 
his heart and sole into the music.” He 
wrote better than he knew, for the “soul” 
which he did put into the music came 
largely through the “sole” of his shoe in 
its careful manipulation of the swell-pedal. 

The need for sy8tematized instructino 
in organ can not be over-emphasized. 
The reason for the great number of poor- 
ly prepared people who are playing in 
church is only another phase of the great 
curse of American hurry. For the stu- 
dent who wants to become a good organ- 
ist, too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the absolute necessity of a consider- 
able amount of time spent in the careful 
study of how to play this king of in- 
struments, before any attempt is made to 
accept a public position. As was said in 
the first of this article, the Conservatory, 
or School of Music, offers, as a rule, the 
best place to get this instruction, which 
demands routine daily work and careful 
teaching. 

It pays in the end. The satisfaction 
in being master of a great organ with all 
its power and its manifold beauties, more 
than recompenses the weary hours and 
postponed hopes of the conscientious stu- 
dent. 


ARKABLE description of the organ 
y order of Bishop Elphege, in Win- 
r Cathedral in the tenth century, is 
ind in a Latin poem by a monk, 
t Pate 
organs as you have built are 
nowhere fabricated on a _ double 
. Twice six bellows above are 
“in a row and fourteen lie below. 
é, by alternate blasts, supply an im- 


enty strong men, laboring with their 
ed with perspiration, each in- 
$ companion to drive the wind up 
ll his strength, that the full-bosomed 
nay speak with its four hundred 
which the hand of the organist gov- 
Some when closed he opens, others 
en he closes, as the individual na- 
the varied sound requires. Two 
(religious) of concordant spirit 
the instrument, and each manages 
alphabet. There are, moreover, 
holes in the forty tongues, and 
ten (pipes) in their due order. 
e conducted hither, others thither, 
rving the proper point (or situa- 
its own note. They strike the 
fferences of joyous sounds, adding 
sic of the lyric semi-tone. Like 
he iron tones batter the ear, so 
lay receive no sound but that 
o such an amount does it rever- 


quantity of wind, and are worked 
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berate, echoing in every direction, that 
eyeryone stops with his hand, his gaping 
ears, being in no wise able to draw near 
and hear the sound which so many com- 
binations can produce. The music is 
heard throughout the town, and the fly- 
ing fame thereof has gone out over. the 
whole country.” 

Leopold Stokowski once said to an 
audience of children for whom the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra was playing: “Music is 
a picture painted on a background of 
silence, Therefore, if you make even the 
slightest distracting sounds, these are 
blemishes on the canyas.” Would that 
every congregation could he told this, that 
the organist who tries to contribute his 
part to the worship of God might have 
“a background of silence” on which to 
portray his message, instead of the con- 
fusion and disturbance which so often 
completely destroys the effect of the or- 
gan Prelude and Postlude. 

In artistic creation seyen faculties are 
called into play by the soul: The imag- 
ination, the affections, the understanding, 
the intelligence, the memory, the will and 
the conscience. 

At the bottom of Art is this essential 
condition—teaching, The aim is neither 
gain nor glory; the lone aim of art is to 
teach, to elevate gradually the spirit of 
humanity; in a word, to serve in the high- 
esti sense.—D’Indy. 
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was also that of- Giovanni Bat- 
ol pletti, the celebrated Violinist. 
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ORTY-FOUR STUDIES 
‘OR THE ORGAN 
; eer Berend to, 
NEIDER Op, 48 
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was the child of a poor Horn 


Spontini was born of a poor shoemaker 
and Sacchini of a poor fisherman, 

A smith was the father of Padre Stan- 
islao Mattei. 

The father of Joseph Haydn 
truckman and justice of the peace. 
Mehul was the son of a cook, 
Christopher Gluck was the son of a ser- 
vant. E. M. 


was a 


This standard work will be added to the 
Presser Collection. Our new edition, now 
in preparation, will be superior in all respects 
and is to be edited by Mr. E, A. Kraft, the 
well-known concert organist. These studies 
are practically indispensable toevery organ 
student. After one has finished the first in- 
struction book, studies of this type are needed. 
They are intended to develop a thorough 

technic together with independence of 
ds and feet and an appreciation and under- 
standing of the true organ style. 
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KIMBALL 


“‘The Instrument of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow’’ 
tea Vartok to. AL. 


founder of the American 
Conservatory of Music, after 
more than thirty-five years of 
the severest testof KIMBALL 
Pianos in his every-day work, 
says: ‘‘They give unqualified 
satisfaction.” 
Among musicians of the first 
magnitude—for many years 
identified with this greatest of 
Chicago’s musical institutions 
—are such artists as: 


Adolph Weidig 
Hentot Levy 


Silvio Sciontt 


Mr. Hattstaedt’s splendid en- 
comium is but a repetition of 
the sentiment expressed by 
hundreds of similarinstitutions 
throughout the United States, 
concerning the superlative 
merits of the KIMBALL—the 
instrument of imperishable 
fame. 


Descriptive catalogs, also nearest | 
dealer’s address, sent you on request 


Grand 


KIMBALL 


Grand Pianos Reproducing Pianos 


Upright Pianos Phonographs 
Player Pianos Pipe Organs 
Music Rolls 


W.W. KIMBALL CO.,, Dept. KE 
306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


| Gentlemen: Please mail catalog and information on instru- 
W. W. KIMBALL C O. ! ment marked X: 
c] KIMBALLGrand Pianos KIMBALL Phonographs 
(Established 1857) OO KIMBALL Upright Pianos 1 KIMBALL Player Pianos 
Honeyyiend Peecetive Offer C1 Also mail paper floor patterns for Bijou” Grand—free, 
CHICAGO, U.S, A. 


The Cleanliness 
and Sparkle 
of Sunshine 


You, too, can have attractive 
floors that reflect the cleanliness 
and sparkle of sunshine by using an 


‘Edar Mop 


All the original beauty of your floors is 
restored easily, economically and quickly. 

The O-Cedar Polish Mop combines 
three operations as it cleans, dusts and 
polishes at one and the same time. 

Lighten your work and brighten your 
home by using an O-Cedar Polish Mop. 
For floors it has no equal. Use O-Cedar 
Polish on your furniture, woodwork and 
linoleum. It produces a beautiful lustre, 
spotlessly clean and adds to the life of 
your home furnishings. 


Sold by all dealers 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 
Chicago, Toronto, London, Paris, Cape Town 


All O-Cedar products are sold 
strictly on a basis of satisfaction 
guaranteed. This includes O- 
Cedar Mops, Polish and Wax. 


“Cleans as It Polishes’ (721A) 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Shake Sprinkle 
It Into It Into 
Your The 
Shoes Foot-Bath 


ALLEN’S FOOT- EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the Feet 


Takes the friction from the shoe, 
relieves the pain of corns, bunions, cal- 
louses and sore spots, freshens the 
feet and gives new vigor. 

Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 


At night, when your feet are tired, 
sore and swollen from walking or 
dancing, sprinkle Allen’s Foot-Ease in 
the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss of 
feet without an ache. 

Over One Million five hundred thousand pounds of 

Powder for the Feet were used by our Army and 

Navy during the war. Trial package and a Foot- 

Ease Walking Doll sent Free. Address Dept. B. 
ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 

In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


| AUSTIN ORGANS 


RDERS were received for six large 

Four-manual Organs in 1922, includ- 

ing the Great Organs of Colorado State 

University of 115 Stops, and the Cincin- 
nati Music Hall Organ of 87 Stops, 

The Eastman Conservatory Organ of 
229 stops shines conspicuously among 
modern organs. 

Tonal and mechanical features are of 
equal excellence in large and small or- 
gans. Send for list of Austin installa- 
tions by states. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


GUILMANT 
ORGAN SCHOOL 


Dr. William C. Carl, Dir. 
A Distinctive School for serious students. 
Master Class. Free Scholarships. Students 
aided in securing positions. 


Write for Catalog 


17 East 11th Street, New York 


apy ENTLY YEARS of develop- 
ment has won universal ite- 
knowledgment of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority. Recent improve- 
ments have made the 


SUPER “ORGOBLO” 
Sturdy—E flicient—Quiet 
# Most of the largest and finest 
American Organs are Moy n by 
4 ORGOBLOS, 
ORGORLO has won the 
hest award in every exposi- 
lion entered. 
Special “ORGOBLO JUNTOR” 
for Reed and Student Organs 


“THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
Organ Power Department 
HARTFORD i 


CONNECTICUT 


PIPE ORGANS 


Our organs have ever been noted for their pure 
tone, perfect balance, durability and beauty of 
design. Business founded in 1844. Many of 
our early instruments are still in use. 
The Emmons Howard Organ Co. 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers, - 


New and _ Interesting Recorded Music 


Described by Horace Johnson 


Tue very busy 1922-1923 music season 
in New York is almost at an end and, by 
the time this article appears in THE 
Erupr, will have closed in a blaze of 
glory. It has been an interesting witter 
full to the brim of musical events each of 
which has registered its growing mark on 
the newel post of national musical culture. 
Probably the most important of these 
marks of advance have been the success- 
ful introduction of the’ City Symphony 
Orchestra under the able leadership of 
Dirk Foch and the début of two new 
artists at the Metropolitan Opera, Sigrid 
Onegin, and Edward Johnson. 

We are familiar with Mr. Johnson 
as he has been an important member of 


the Chicago Opera Company for several 
seasons and has sung in most of the 
largest cities throughout the country. 


Among the roles at the Metropolitan which 
Edward Johnson successfully accom- 
plished was that of Romeo in Gounod’s 
“Romeo et Juliette.’ Lucrezia Bori was 
his Juliette; and never has there been 
given a more perfect portrayal of. this 
superbly romantic opera. Mr. Johnson is 
slim, stalwart and young, and yet a-tenor 
with a marvelous voice—all necessary 
requirements for the role of Romeo—and 
requirements which are not all possessed 
by one and the same operatic tenor as a 
rule. It is unnecessary for me to say 
that a more perfect “Juliette” could not 
be conceived than Mme. Bori. Hence, the 
delight: of the audiences which greeted 
them whenever they sanz. 

All of this leads me to the new record 
Mme. Bori has made for the Victor. The 
selection is I Know the Song of the Lark 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snow-Maid- 
en,” the title rdle of which Mme. Bori 
sings at the Metropolitan. This aria has 
haunting melodic appeal which permeates 
all of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s: music; yet it 
is simple in feeling and, stripped of its 
few embellishments, is easily recognized 
as a Russian folksong. At the entrance 
Bori sings a cadenza in full, clear crystal 
tone accompanied only by a flute. Then, 
with a perfectly balanced orchestral ac- 
companiment, she sings the graceful and 
lyric melody in long, even phrases, with 
superb diction. If you are an ardent ad- 
mirer of Bori’s style, this dise will com- 
pletely captivate you. 

On the same Victor list Geraldine Far- 
rar sings a Tschaikowsky sacred aria, 
Ye Who Have Vearned Above, in splen- 
did fashion. This aria is one of the most 
beautiful ever written. 
has a melody of uncommon beauty; and 
it is supported by a harmonic structure 
rich and vivid in colors and texture. 
Mime. Farrar sings in English, with finer 
enunciation and full sympathetic feeling 
for the thought she is expressing. 

There is a piano disc of meritorious 
interest on the same bulletin. This is the 
familiar and well-beloved Invitation to the 
Dance by Weber, played by Alfred Cor- 
tot. Mr. Cortot has succeeded in coupling 
effervescent and scintillant arpeggios with 
resonant and resounding dynamics, on the 
same record. He has inculcated the spirit 
of happiness and care-free pleasure in his 
performance, depicting the joy of youth 
which Weber wrote in every phrase of this 
work. 

In mentioning new artists of the Metro- 
politan, Giacomo Lauri-Volpe, the new 
tenor, was unwittingly overlooked. Mr. 
Lauri-Volpe has had deserved recognition 
by every one for the splendid work he has 
done; and the Brunswick people have 
denied him as an addition to their “New. 


It is singable; it . 


Hall of Fame.’ His first record, which 
‘is listed this month, is the familiar aria, 
La Donna e Mobile, from “Rigoletto.” 
This was one of my first. Mr. Lauri- 
Volpe has not accomplished a record equal 
to Caruso as you can imagine yet his sing- 
ing is that of a fine musician and his dic- 
tion is splendid. 

A fellow opera artist, Guiseppi Danise, 
sings Vision Fugitive from. Massenet’s 
“Herodiade” this month. This is one of 
the most beautiful baritone arias in oper- 
atic literature; in fact, it is so beautiful, 
so full of fire, pathos and appealing melo- 
dic charm, that even sopranos and con- 
traltos cannot resist the desire to sing it. 
To discover it on the Brunswick May list 
gave a thrill of anticipatory delight. 
Mr. Danise sings it very well. He has 
put longing, unrequited love, fire and pas- 
sionate desire into his interpretation, 
achieving a reproduction of merit. His 
final tone is especially good, having that 
floating quality which singers strive so 
hard to acquire. 

The Capitol Orchestra plays the second 
of their records for the Brunswick list. It 
is Morgen, the first selection of the fa- 
mous Grieg “Peer Gynt Suite.” This disc 
is particularly timely in its publication, for 
the Theatre Guild has revived the Ibsen 
play ‘Peer Gynt” for which Edward, 
Grieg wrote the music. It is playing at The 
Shubert Theatre with Joseph Schilkraut 


in the title rdle and drawing capacity — 


houses. Erno Rapee, the conductor-of the 
Capitol Orchestra, has made an unexcelled 
orchestral reproduction. There is perfect 
balance, accurate precision, and splendid 
tone throughout the performance of 
Morgen. That ethereal, almost unworldly 
quality which fills: Grieg’s music is here 
accentuated in startling degree, gilding 
the first breath of morning which awakens 
the new day. 

Oscar Seagle has made a Columbia disc 
of Sidney Homer’s most famous vocal com. 
position, Banjo Song. This little piece 
lias always held more than passing interest 
for the whole Homer family, Mme. Homer, 
Mr. Homer, Louise Homer Stires, Sidney 
Jr., the twins and even the baby have been 
heard to join in it, with irresistible charm. 
However all: this remarkable entertainment 
has not spoiled Mr. Seagle’s record. He 
sings the fragile little tune gloriously, 
with a clear-cut enunciation that is a joy 
to hear. This record is one which will 
find a welcome place even inthe most 
crowded library. 

The Pathé have recently Beier two 
records which the late David Bispham 
made for them several years ago. In 
comparing them with many reproductions 
of recent issue they stand up remarkably. 
In the Two. Grenadiers Mr. Bispham has 
sung with a fire and passion that fully 
expresses the martial rhythm of the song. 
His companion selection, Mistress Mar- 
grath, is as interestingly and artistically 
sung. The Pathé have done well to revive 
these two selections. Bispham was a great 
artist and any permanent impression of 
his art should not. be allowed to pass out 
of hearing. 

Anna Case, always dependable and de- 
lightful to hear, greets Easter with a re- 
creation of These Are They, the best 
known soprano aria from Alfred R. Gaul’s 
oratorio “The Holy City.’ As usual ‘she 
sings with perfect enunciation, making 
what might be a moderately interesting 
selection to the listener abound with keen 
pleasure. Miss Case’s top tones are cool, 
clear and well-rounded, and she expresses 
accurately the text which she interprets. 


Tr I am going to give you sae of 
value, it is my advice to study and teach 
to bring out the beauties of the music, to 


enjoy yourself more in your playing, and 
to let your pupils do likewise. 
—LESCHETIZKY. 


Music Compal ‘S 
Attention! 


We offer the following prizes: 
_ $150.00 for the most attractive unp 
lished anthem submitted. 
$100.00 for the second most attractiv 
unpublished anthem submitted. 


$75.00 for the third most attractiv 
unpublished anthem submitted. 


All anthems submitted must be in out | 
hands not later than July 1, 1923. 
Send for our special announcemen 
folder outlining all conditions and rules” 
of the competition. 


Lorenz’s 5th Anthem: 
Competition 


We publish about two hundred anthems a yea 

By our method of distribution, each anthem 
sung by not less than 20,000, in some cases, b 
many as 35,000 singers within about two mor 
of publication, The demand for so mapy 
anthems every year constitutes a large oppo 
tunity for.anthem writers, and this anthem ¢ 

\ test is olr earnest invitation to them to embrace 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO, | 


216 W. 5th St., Dayton, Ohio 
70 E. 45th St., New York 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


FREE! “How to Buili 
e aLarge Piano 
Write for this new work | 
_—no obligation 
Tells money-making m 
gleaned from years of teach 
perience. Also ask for fact 
new piano teacher’s cour: 
mail, easy terms—what t 
every lesson, class and privat 
struction; makes teaching 
Wonderful new. beginner 
graded lists fine music; ho 
hold pupils’ interest, advance! 
rapidly; how to get higher 


Write TODAY! 


ADELE HOSTETTER 
School of Artistic Piano Play 
“STUDIO 639 3 

7367 N. Ashland Blvd., Chicag 


¢ Amazing Bargain) 
mime, -incoin Wren House $1 


Unusually attractive bird ho 
that ONLY wrens can ee 


we are able to sell Tnoeked ¢ 
only $1.00—prepaid. (West of Denver and d Canad ada. a0 
tract wrens—they liberally repay attention, 
Lincoln Wren ruonee you want. If you ary delighted— 
back. Write 


John Lloyd. ‘Wright, Inc., 735 N. Wells St., Chicz 


APPROPRIATE MUSIC FORE 
Memorial Day 
May 30th, 1923 


A List Suggesting Patriotic and Reli ise 
Solos and Quartets or Choruses, 
and Men’s Voices. Suitable for Memor 
Day Services. 


- VOCAL SOLOS 


4711. Crossing the Bar (High Voice), Pontius. — 
4712. Crossing the Bar (Low Voice), Pontius.. 
12449, Eternal Peace bee Voice), Bird.. ... 
16305. Freedom’s Day (Med. Voice), Lemare. . 
2224. O Gloricus Emblem! (Med. 
Voice), O’ Neill. . 
7411. Land Beyond the Sie Sun (Low , 
Voice), Wilhelm.. | 
2852. Reign of Peace (High), Gilchrist. ...... 
(Mixed Chorus ad. lib.) 
VOCAL DUET 
8721. Homeland! The, Rockwell... ..../..++ 
(Duet for Alto and Tenor) 
“MIXED VOICES 
20015. America, Our Home, Costa.........- 5 
15541. Flagis Passing By, Barrett......... 
81. Lay HimLow, Smith ...... erctoteteiate A 
10875. Lest WeForget, Bohannan.... ... 
10782. Lord God, We Worship Thee! Stults.... 
10794. Onward Christian sete, Erander.... 
10342. Song of Peace, Sullivan..... re 
15695. Sunset and Even’ng Star; Wiegand. 
MEN’S VOICES 
197. Lay Him Low, Smith .......... meal ae 
10931. O Mighty Land, Kremser..... cso ke n'te a 
6184. Star-Spangled Banner, Key.........6-. 
CHILDREN’S CHORUS, 
10732. Our Country’s Flag, Wolcott .......... 


Single Copies may be had for eaite tii 
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; House of Krakauer points to a 
~ record of more than a half century 
of continuous production and to a busi- 
ness that has always been controlled by 
the same family interests. Last year 
the 50,000th Krakauer Piano was com- 
‘ . These outstanding facts, indi- 
tive of inherent piano quality, 
constitute a definite guide for the 
careful purchaser. — 


Catalog on Request 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
193 Cypress Ave., New York 


my 


CREATIVE. 
_ "MUSIC 


N. Coleman describes a new and success- 

system for the child’s study of music which 
upon the natural evolution of music. 

-yolume of fascinating interest and practical 

ue profusely illustrated 

$3.50 at booksellers or from the publishers 


Send for Illustrated Circular 


_ G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 


ianologues 


ver pianologue merits a place on every enter- 

program. For either platform or parlor use, 

lly recommend the following, which may be 

qually well as readings or as vocal solos: 

N’IN DE Twiticut . . . (Character) 

IN’ IN DE Firevicut . . (Character) 

“Geant ra . (Humorous) 

PA SMILIN ee (Inspirational) 

Ove Brown Casin . . . - (Lullaby) 

‘me Weppinc Day . . (Character) 

erFect Lirrte Lavy Ee eamierons events) 

Town SpeciaL . . . - ~ (Juvenile) 

ror YurEeseLF, YoHN. . (Humorous) 

Up, Ixz, en’ ’Spress Yo'sr’F (Humorous) 

sheet music form—price, postpaid, each, 35c. 
ten $3.00; mention “Erupe Co.iection.” 

te list on request. J 

T. S. DENISON & CO. 
Dramatic Publishers 

BASH AVE., DEPT. 98, CHICAGO 


ll-known Authority on the Spoken 
ford and Good Diction in Song 

of singing, as we!las all singers and 
ents of Fei should read this treatise on 
e proper word expression in singing. The 


any 
“singers are peers great ere 
‘accord texts their full importance. m- 
and small, will find this an invalu- 
ide to proper setting of words. . 
oth Bound, Price, $1.75 Postpaid 


ODORE PRESSER COMPANY 
hestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGEMENT RING WALTZ 


“Melody of love. passion and joy 


Night In The Lighthouse 
Dreamy Melody, Piano 25c each 


& CABADY, Box 135, New York City 


USIC PRINTERS 


Sta. F., 


Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


Always send your full name and address. 
been neglected. 


No questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


Make your questions short and to the point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. 


Divided Passages. 


Q. Will you please tell me how to play 
the following passages? 


Allegro 


A. In 
passages (that is, divided between the two 


these instances, as in all divided 


hands) follow the general rule, namely: 
Tails turned up, right hand; tails turned 
down, left hand. Finger as marked. In the 


Heller passage the notes on bass staff with 
tails up are played with right hand simul- 
taneously with left hand chord. 


Simile. 
YQ. What is the real meaning of simile, 


and how is it employed?—J. B., St. Paul, 
Minn. 
A. The word simile (Italian) means 


similar, or similarly. It signifies that the 
continuing passage is to be played in like 


_manner to that immediately preceding, thus: 


simile 


Syncopation. 


Q. What is syncopation? Is there only one 
kind of syncopation?—WH. D. M., New York 
City. 

A. Syncopation is a cutting-off or displace- 
ment of the regular accent as indicated by 
the time-signature. There are various forms 
of syneopation: (a) Giving the accent to un- 
accented beats and making the notes usually 
accented weak notes; (b) making the ac- 
cented beats rests, thus throwing the accents 
on to the following notes; (¢) giving the 
first note in a measure the shorter time-note 
and following it with a longer note, thus 
overlapping the strong beats; (d) tying un- 
accented to accented notes; (e) in general, 
giving to the first beat the shorter note of 
the measure and continuing with longer 
notes, in such a manner that the notes occur 
between the regular beats. 


a 20 e 


etc 


ry oe 
a 3 e 
Accent? 

Q. Does not an accent occur on the beat or 
note immediately after the bar stroke, in 
every kind of time, no matter whether com- 
mon (4/,) or */, or °/s, etc. ; must tt not always 
be observed?—BLANCHE A. 


Beginner’s Hand Position. 

Q. What do you think is a good way to 
give a beginner a correct position of the hand 
and fingers?—ETTA PIERCE, Oregon. 

A. Place the hand flat on the keys, the 
finger-tips lightly touching the wood of the 
lid, then gradually draw the hand back, 
slightly curving the fingers, until the thumb 
is in position to strike; that is to say, the 
side of the thumb-nail is in about two-thirds 
over the edge of the white key. 


The Whole Tone Scale. 

Q. Please tell me what is the new scale 
used by Debusey and more especially by Cyril 
Scott and some of the modernists?—E. C., 
Spokane, Wash. 

A. Replying very briefty, the new scale re- 
ferred to is termed the Whole-tone Scale, as 
follows: 


4 


ge — 


Space this month does not permit a more 
extended reply. It shall be answered at 
greater length in Tar BErcpe for February. 


Slurred Dots. 
Q. What do slurred dots over a note mean, 
and how are they played? How can a pas- 


| 
| 


not likely to be of interest 
‘ 


sage be both legato and staccato at the same 
nad Is not this sign very misleading ?— 
_ A. Slurred dots over two or more notes 
indicate that they are to be played almost 
legato, yet not quite so; neither are they 
played staceato entirely, but just a little; 
the proper name for them should be non- 
legato. Bach sound is held as long as pos- 
sible (according to its value), but it is de- 
tached from its next note. Thus :— 


Written 


Played 


The time allowed to the different forms of 
staccato may be approximated as follows: 


The Duodecimal Seale. 

What is the duodecimal scale? 
used?—X. Z., Boston, Mass. 

A. It is only another name for the chro- 
matic scale. It is very freely employed by 
the exponents of the modern Russian and 
Trench schools of composition, who have 


Is it much 


built up a complete system of chromatic 
harmony. 
Relative Minor. 


Q. What is meant by the term “relative” 
minor or major? Why relative?—ADBELSON, 
Boston, Mass. 


A. “Relative’’ means related to. John 
Brown-Smith has the same name as his 


father, J. Brown-Smith, to whom he is re- 
lated as son. They have the same signature, 
“Brown-Smith.’”’ The minor key of A is the 
relative minor of C major, because it has the 
same signature, namely C; C is also the 
relative major of A minor, and for the same 
reason. So F minor, having four flats for 
signature, is the relative minor of A flat 
major, which has also four flats for signa- 
ture. Thus, related majors and minors have 
similar signatures. 


Mendelssohn Discords. 

Q. How can one account for the presence 
of the G@ flat discord on beat three of the 
first measure of the following excerpt from 
Mendelssohn’s Liede Ohne Worte, and again 
on beat three of the next measure?—B. L. K., 
Oakland, Cal. . 


a 


A. They are known as suspensions, or re- 
tardations: that is, notes heard as’ concords 
in the preceding chords are held over (sus- 
pended) to the next bea’, thus becoming a 
discord with the altered harmony. 


John Braham 


0. Who was John Braham, 

“The Death of Nelson?”?—P. 
Minn. 
* A. John Braham, real name Abraham (1774- 
1856), was born in London, England, of 
Hebrew parents. He was a celebrated tenor, 
who wrote many of his own songs. He was 
the immediate predecessor of the no less cele 
brated English tenor, Sims Reeves (1822 
1990). 
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Saves Dollars 
Don’t discard it. Mend it 


with Tirro, the-new water- 
proofed mending tape. 
Mends broken crockery, 
torn sheet music, torn 
clothing, broken tool 
handles, baby’s toys. For 
the home, garage—and 
everywhere. 15c, 25c, 50c. 


Ask your druggist. 


. © B&B1922 


Mail this for Free Strip Et. 5-23 
BAUER & BLACK, 2500 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 


, cAre You cAt Ease 


It is so necessary to have a 
smooth, white underarm in this 
Season’s sheer fabrics—and it’s 
so easy. Beauty experts recommend 


DEL-A-TONE 


It is a preparation made scien- 
tiflcally correct for the purpose 
of safely removing hair from 
the face, neck, or underarms. 
It leaves the skin clear, firm 
and perfectly smooth—and 
is easy to apply. 

Druggists sell Delatone; or an 
origunal 1 oz. jar will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. 
SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 


A Happy Velvet Grip Boy 


Rough and Tumble 


{ROM the time they 

they go to bed at r , the / 

buoyant animation of youth ard on : 
hosiery. Holes that almost defy mend- 
ing, make the hosiery bills loom large. 


Lael ifr 


| HOSE SUPPORTERS 


get up until 


| with the farnous Oblong All-Rubber 
tton Clasps protect the stockings 
are very GENTLE on hosiery. 


Flease ask for them by name. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 
Makers, Boston Garters — Velvet Grip — for Men 
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A New ’Cello 


By Elsie F. Scott 


A promisinc new development in musi- 
cal instruments is the inventicn of the 
five-stringed ’cello, Prof. Vladimir Kara- 
petoff, its originator, has the unique dis- 
tinction of being eminent in the fields of 
both science and music. He is professor 
of electrical engineering in Cornell Uni- 
versity and far beyond an amateur as a 
musician. He claims, however; that he is 
able to see possible developments with 
a fresher eye than a purely professional 
musician and to attempt experiments 
upon his instrument which one un- 
acquainted with mechanics would hesi- 
tate to attempt. 

Prof. Karapetoff first became inter- 
ested in the five-string ’cello by coming 
across a composition by Bach which was 
obviously written for this unknown in- 
strument. The advantages of an “E” 
string added to the four strings of a 
‘cello. impressed him strongly. With 
such an addition pieces could be played 
by many ’cellists which had heretofore 
been attempted only by the few as 
“show pieces,’ on account of their diffi- 
cult fingering. The extensive library of 
violin music would be open to the ‘cello 


and many beautiful pieces heretofore 
denied it could be played an octave lower. 
Viola parts could be taken by this ’cello, 
which is a great advantage in small cities 
where viola players are scarce. As a 
matter of fact, Prof. Karapetoff’s five- 
stringed ‘cello can substitute for three 


violas in an orchestra on account of its 
greater volume. 


An Engineer’s Problem 

Prof. Karapetoff encountered many 
difficulties in inventing his instrument. 
He decided to go at the problem as an en- 
gineer rather than as a musician. He 
found that the pitch of a string, instead 
of being dependent on the cross-section, 
was directly proportional to its tension per 
unit length and inversely proportional to 
its mass and length. So he measured the 
lengths of the strings and discovered that 
whereas the sum of the tension of the 
other four strings was fifty pounds, this 
string alone must sustain sixty pounds. 
He finally found that the only practicable 
metal strong enough for his purpose was 
modern cold-rolled steel. 

“No wonder,” says Prof. Karapetoff, 
“that Bach could not construct his five- 
string ’cello.” Fearfully he began to ex- 
periment with No. O steel wire. One 
cannot use a toy model in inventing a 
musical instrument and does not lightly 
toy with a valuable ‘cello. It withstood 
the strain,’ but the tone of the new string 
was weak and poor. Then its inventor 
tried No. 5 piano wire. The strain was 
held but the tone did not yet satisfy. 
Then the professor decided boldly that he 
must risk everything—success or destruc- 
tion—and he tried No. 7. To his great 


delight it held. “But, oh,” says the pro- 
fessor, “the invention was not even be- 
gun.” There followed change upon 


change as the other strings protested, and 
even the body of the instrument seemed 
to resent the intrusion. Patiently he 
worked at it, making the bridge higher to 
clear the box with his bow and _ attach- 
ing a worm gear to the peg that held the 
“ER” string. He also attached worm 
gears to the other pegs that they might 
look uniform. Then a piece of felt must 
be put under the new string at the bridge. 


New Bowings 


Prof. Karapetoff next hied him to a 
violin teacher and asked for lessons in 
bowing. His account is most amusing. 
“But I cannot teach you to play the ‘cello 
for I cannot play it myself,’ said the 
teacher. “You look after the bowing and 
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I will look after the ’cello,” replied the 
professor. The teacher told him to hold 
his bow with the fingers lightly spread, 
whereas the ‘cellist bows with fingers 
touching. “If I do as you say,” said 
Prof. Karapetoff, “my bow will touch the 
floor,” and the lesson ended in a friendly 
argument. 

As he -thought it over, it seemed to the 
professor that the violinist’s method of 


bowing produced an enviable lightness of 
nearly horizontal position of the lighter 


instrument. By means of a little stool on 
which to rest the left foot, and a strap 
about his neck attached to the instrument, 
Prof. Karapetoff was at last able to 
achieve a convenient position, so he went 
back to the violin teacher and received 
his course of lessons. 


Must Not Expect Too Much 

When I heard him play the other eve- 
ning he gave Romberg’s Andante, the 
Meditation from “Thais,” Casell’s Neapo- 
litan Song, Rimsky Korsakoff’s Song of 
India, and Popper’s Tarantella. The in- 
strument is most versatile in its powers. 
Prof, Karapetoff says that he considers 
his five-string ’cello as a development and 
not as a finished product. The tone of 
the new string does not completely satisfy 
but he says philosophically that it 
took centuries to perfect the present 
‘cello and he cannot expect his to be 
finished and accepted in a generation. 


him, 


“The highest mission of the performer 
is to be an interpreter, and, with abso- 
lute knowledge and fidelity to the text 
of what he has to present, to super- 
impose, by the bounty of his own na- 
ture, what will make other people’s 
knowledge of what they hear more spa- 
cious. It is a sort of process of assim- 
ilation and reproduction and the per- 


former only does justice to another. 


man’s work by making it first his own.” 
C. H. H. Parry, in “Style in 
Musical Art.” 


Too Many Concert Violinists 

THERE are too many violin students 
studying for the concert stage, and not 
enough for teaching, orchestra playing, or 
for their own enjoyment as amateurs. It 
is all very well, as Emerson says, to 
“hitch your wagon to a star,’ and to “aim 
high,” tut there is such a thing as too 
much ambition. The philosophers tell us 
that, “perseverance conquers all things,” 
but there is one thing it cannot conquer, 
and that is violin playing of the highest 
type, always unless one is a born genius. 

The hundreds and thousands of young 
violin students who are planning to be- 
come Kreislers, and Elmans in a few 
short years have not the faintest concep- 
tion of the amount of genius it takes to 
achieve world-wide renown as solo vio- 
linists. Here in the United States about 
six solo violinists do all the concert play- 
ing which is really profitable. The other 
branches of public solo playing are Ly- 
ceum and Chautauqua work, and chance 
engagements. 
profitable as a rule, and—the constant 
traveling, many bad hotels and disagree- 
able living conditions make the life very 
unpleasant. 

Why is it that more violin students are 
not content to play for their own amuse- 
ment? There is no more delightful pas- 
time than violin playing, and for getting 
real pleasure out of music, the amateur 
has all the best of it. 


A Profitable Profession 


Violin teaching, while very arduous and 
laborious, is a fairly profitable profession, 
and the student who studies with the 
avowed intention of becoming a _ violin 
teacher has a hundred times more chance 
of success than if he were intending to 
become a great concert violinist. ~A tal- 
ented student also has a good chance of 
making a fair livelihood as an orchestral 
player, as this class of work usually 
leaves him time for teaching or some 
other branch of the profession~to add to 
the income he derives from his orchestral 
playing. 

But so many of our young people turn 
up their noses in disgust at the idea of 
teaching or orchestra playing. They are 
determined to become great concert vio- 
linists, and, incidentally, millionaires. Of 
course there is only one chance out of 
many thousands that they will succeed. 
After years of study they find themselves 
unfitted for any other profession; so they 
drift into the despised teaching and or- 
chestra playing after all. -Thousands of 
such violin students lead disappointed, 
soured lives in consequence. It is not 
safe for anyone to study the violin for 
the profession unless he will be satisfied 
with teaching and orchestra playing or 
both, if. he fails as a concert player, for 
that is where his studies will likely lead 
him. 

The way it happens that the student 
ranks are so full of would-be Kubelils is 
something like the following: Willie 
Jones lives in a small town or perhaps 
the suburbs of a large city. He com- 
mences to take violin lessons and soon 
graduates into the Sunday school orches- 
tra. Willie has only. moderate talent but 
soon gets to be in demand to play at 
church sociables, amateur concerts and 


_Drdla, Traumerei by Schumann, and Cé 


These are not permanently” 


THE ETU 
similar affairs. He is petted and fe i 
by the ladies of the church and soon g) 
to be known as a boy wonder. He cl 
tinues his studies and by the time | 
is in high school he plays the inevital 
Humoresque by Dvorak, Souvenir 


tina by Raff. His parents are proud} 
him, and he is much puffed in the soci 
columns of his home town newspaper.| 
Soon a profession has to be decij 
upon; and, having read of the fab 
profits of concert violin playing as 
picted by the press agents of the Ei 
known virtuosi, Willie and his parents } 
cide that he shall be a professional ¥ 
linist. A high-priced teacher in one 
the large American cities, or possi 
Europe, is decided upon, and the fan 
stint themselves and economize so that) 
may have a first-class musical educat 
since he can easily pay everything | 
as soon as he begins earning the fabul 
sums written about by the press agen 
Now, mind you, all this time the r 
cuts of the young violinist have ne 
taken the precaution to take their sor 
a first-class, disinterested musical auth) 
ity, to have him examined for talent , 
to get real expert opinion as to whe 
he could make good as a concert } 
linist. They have judged his talent by) 
amount of applause which he got! 
church socials and pupils’ recitals, a 
the vague remarks of his teacher that 
“has talent, and is getting along 
rate.’ They never realized the fact 
one must. be a wonderful genius to, | 
ceed as a concert violinist, and that 
one: out of many thousands does suce 


Rigid Examination Necessary a 

Finally Wille’s studies come to a ct 
and he haunts the offices of managers 
try to get an engagement. By dint 
much persuasion he prevails on one | 
two of them to hear him. They soon: © 
vince him that he has chosen the 
profession and that he has no m 
chance of becoming a concert violi 
than he has of flying to Mars. He p! 
for directors of symphony orchestras 
finds he is not good enough for 
phony work. He fails even to quali 
violinist in a theatre orchestra, ~ Di 
aged, disillusioned, he either gives up 4 
musical profession altogether, after 0 
ing spent years of useless effort | 
tHoteands of dollars, or else settles 
as a poorly paid neighborhood vic 
teacher in a small town. Every music 
knows. scores of such cases. 

Anyone, at any age, who really 
the violin, is justified in studying it, 
if he has little talent, provided he 
not try to become a professional, 
should study for the profession with 
submitting to a rigid examination 
his talent, by several disinterested 
cal authorities. Unless they are 
enthusiastic, he had better take up 
other profession and keep music fo 
joyment. It is sometimes hard for a 
talented musician to make a good in 
let alone one without talent. Those. 
little talent are being constantly w 
out of the musical profession and 
to other occupations. 


| 

“T went straight from Palestrinz 
Bach, from Bach to Gluck and Mozi 
—or, if you choose, along the s 
path backwards. . . . In ins 
tal music I am a reactionary, a 
servative. I dislike everything © 
requires a verbal explanation 
the actual sounds.” 


“Trivial and false music debas 
minds that take pleasure in it. 
music appeals to the higher fa 
and also enhances them.”. 

C, H.. H. Parry sine 
Musical Art.” 
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q For Happy Days by the Sea 
| HOSPITABLE, HOMELIKE 


HALFONTE- 
DON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


For more than fifty years these 
two hotels, now combined in 
ownership and management, have 
been the choice of cultivated, in- 
_ teresting people—bent on happy, 
_ health-giving days by the sea. 
American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 
LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT 
- COMPANY 
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Tick en Beauty 


eath that soiled, dis- 
faded or aged com- 
one fair to look upon, 


ly, gently absorbs the 
lized surface skin, reveal- 
young, fresh, beautiful skin 
h. Used by re 
fer complexion of true natu 
Have you tried it? : 


Drug Stores 
and Toilet 
Counters 


ir remover) ... $1 
dered Tarkroot (face rester) $1 
upply Co., 2358 Clybourn Av., Chicago, 


COMPOSITION 

AIL under the persona! 
instruction of Dr. 

ed Wooler, winner of Interna. 
anthem competition, 1911 
imple, concise and practical 
Send for prospectus and 

. Composers’ MSS. corrected. 


RED WOOLER, Mus. Doe. 
leveland Ave., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


How Strictly Must Bowing 
Signs be Observed 


By Ben Venuto 


In practicing from a good instruction- 
book, from studies written specially for the 
violin, or pieces which have been edited by 
a competent master of the instrument, all 
bowing-signs should be observed to the very 
letter of the law, unless some alterations 


are advised by a teacher of real merit. To 
do otherwise marks one as a bungler. But 


there are many occasions when the young 
violinist has a fancy to play music printed 
originally for some other purpose, songs, 
for instance, or the upper line of notes in 
piano music, and in such cases, the above 
remark does not apply in full force, the 
best rule being to regard the obvious inten- 
tions of the composer and endeavor to in- 
terpret them in accordance with the nature 
of violin technic. For instance, in a piano 
piece it is by no means uncommon to find 
slurs extending over four or even eight 
or sixteen measures. To regard such slurs 
as bowing-signs would not only make the 
execution extremely difficult, but also would 
result in a fecbleness of effect. Just what 
do such slurs really mean? They ind‘cate 
the utmost smoothness of performance, up 
to the point were the slur ends, and there 
a slight break is supposed to occur, But a 
good violinist can change betwcen up and 
down bow without any break perceptible to 
the ear, when he so desires; and therefore 
he may change the bowing as often as he 
sees fit, in the midst of one of these extend- 
ed slurs. Just how often should he change 
it? That depends upon the power required : 
in forte playing fewer notes are taken in 
one bow than in piano, and the same is 
doubly true in regard to fortissimo 
and = pianissimo. Where the phrasing 
markings, however, are over small groups 
of notes, and especially where legato and 
staccato are intermingled, one cannot do 
better than interpret the signs exactly as if 
it were violin-music; for in such case the 
composer evidently had avery definite 
scheme of- phrasing in mind, which the 
violin can render even better than the piano. 

Conversely, it does not necessarily follow, 
when rendering piano music on the violin, 
that because a composer has written a 
number of notes with no slurs he wishes 
them played in a detached manner. One 
must consider how it will sound best, and 
act accordingly. 

In playing songs or hymn-tunes, one may 
follow all marks of phrasing with the 
utmost confidence, with one very important 
exception: in vocal music, the joining of 
the stems of two or more notes by a bar, 


UY CL) Cee Coy 


is equivalent to a slur, and such notes must 


_be played in the same bow, just as if the 


slur were really written. This is entirely 
different from the usage in violin music. 
Further, if, in vocal music you chance to 
find notes joined by a flag and also slurred, 
it generally indicates a portamento, and 
such notes should be played with a smooth 
slide on the same string. 

One would suppose that in orchestral 
violin parts, at least, the bowing would be 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFER 


MAZAS’ 30 SPECIAL STUDIES 
j for the VIOLIN 


Op. 36, Book I 


authentically indicated so that no changes 
need be made. This, however, is far from 
being the case, even with the best editions, 
because not all good composers are practi- 
cal violinists. One has to use good judg- 
ment occasionally and permit himself slight 
alterations where necessary, but always 
keeping in mind the apparent intention of 
the composer. In large symphony orches- 
tras it is the duty of the concertmeister 
(leading one of the violinists) to make such 
changes where necessary, as well as to 
decide on the exact manner of bowing in 
any passage which might be open to more 
than one interpretation. Having marked his 
own part according to his best judgment, 
the markings are copied on the other parts 
by either the librarian, the concertmeister 
or the players themselves. Sometimes the 
leading second violin, leading viola and 
leading “cello perform a similar task for 
their own section, hut the concertmeister 
has a general oversight of all the string 
parts, subordinate to the wishes of the con- 
ductor who may occasionally suggest some 
particular effect he desires. 

One wf the most frequent cases where 
it is necessary to introduce a form of 
bowing not indicated by the composer, is 


in the figure 
ae f ‘ 
ae 


which convention has decreed should be 
rendcred in this way: 


at 


Young violinists, however, sometimes need 
to be reminded that where the composer 
himself has indicated another form of 
phrasing, this license no longer holds good. 
To turn a plainly indicated legato, for 
instance, into staccato would be carrying 
liberty too far. 

Another modification, which has the sanc- 
tion of good usage, is that in very small 
orchestras, in order to avoid too great a 
feebleness of tone, it is often necessary to 
break up into two or more scparate bowings 
slurs which in large orchestras would be 
executed exactly as written. This is 
especially the case in dance music, the gen- 
eral understanding sometimes being that no 
slur should cover more than the equivalent 
of one measure, unless necessary to pre- 
serve a tied-over note. 

Passing from one of the humbler to one 
of the most distinguished forms of violin 
playing—in many violin concertos occur 
long trills which demand to be played with 
the strongest possible tone, either through- 
out, or at some particular climax. If the 
trill is made strongly and evenly, the bow- 
ing may be changed not only once but 
several times, in the course of a single long 
note, without any break perceptible to the 
ear, and with great gain to the fullness of 
tone. 


Mark Hambourg quotes Leschetizky 
as saying, “I would say nothing of the 
manner in which you play, if only the 
result is a satisfactory one. You may 
play with your feet upon the keyboard 
if only it sounds well; but remember 
they must be talented feet.” 


One of the books whivh nearly every violin 
stneent has to take. is the set of stu lies by 
Mazas, Op. 36. One does not have to be very 
far advanced to take these studies, but they 
serve as a splendid preparation for the larger 
works to be taken up later. Book I, which is 
to be added to the Presser Collection, con- 
tains 30 studies and these studies cover all 


phases of finger technic, bowing, style, phras- 


ing. ete. Our new edition has been prepared 
with the utmost care. 
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Freckles fade 
while you sleep 


No other beauty treatment is as easy and 
effortless as removing freckles with Still- 
man’s Freckle Cream. da 2 

Simply apply it before retiring. While 

ou sleep the freckles gently fade away, 

ringing back a clear white complexion, 
Safe and sure—in use since 1890. Look for | 
the purple and gold box. On sale at all | 
druggists, in 50c and $1 sizes. Write for 
free booklet, “Beauty Parlor Secrets.” The 
StillmanCo, 27 Rosemary Lane,Aurora,IIL 


Stillman’s | 
Freckle 


Cream 


“Beauty Parlor Secrets” 
sent free on request 


You, Too, Can Play the 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


Just as the Natives Do: 


Only Four Motions—Which You Master Quick- 
ly! You Play Real Music Your First Lesson! 
No previous musical knowledge necessary -- no boresome | 
‘iseales’’ or ‘‘runa’’. Be popular--play ** eggy O'Neill’’ 
“Three o’Clock in the Morning’’,’'Stumbling’'-anymusic/ 


OUR METHOD SIMPLE AND POSITIVE 


The course of 52 lessons, when completed,enables yout” 

to play any piece of music--just as the natives dol 

FREE a beautiful Hawaiian Guitar, and al) 
necessary picks, playing barand 52 

pieces of music. Start at once to master this 

weirdly sweet music. Just write, ona post § 

card:*’Send particulars of yourfree Hawaiian 

Guitar Offer and 52 lessons.’’And mail today. 


First Hawaiian Conservatory of 


Music, Inc. = New York City ¥o 
£33 B’way, (Woolworth Bldg.) 


Master Technique with 
Amazing New Scientific 


Method 


Violinists, cellists and pianists all over 
the world have abolished hours and years 
of tiresome practicing and now acquire a 
perfect command of technique with amaz- 
ing ease. The Cowling System in ten 
minutes twice daily perfectly trains hand, 
wrist and fingers in power, flexibility, re- 
sponsiveness and control. Used and 
endorsed by teachers, professionals and 
amateurs, 


Free Instruction Book 


Illustrating 5 typical exercises and 
giving complete details of new scientific 
system. No appara- 


tus. Simple, easy, 
effective. Send for 
it today. 


it OE eee meta S 
THE COWLING INSTITUTE | 
Room 427-B, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City ’ 
I should like to receive a copy of your photo- ; 
graphically illustrated book describing the “Cowling 
System,” with the understanding that I incur no | 
obligation by this application. j 
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Easy ! 


You can learn 
ina few weeks 
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of all popular phonograph 


records are played with 
Buescher Instruments. Free 
Ask: for pictures.of the 3 First 
Nation’sRecord Makers. 

Lessons 
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Sax Invented, 
Buescher 
Perfected, 

the Saxophone 


BUESCHED 


a trae -Tone Scccbon 


You will be astonished at the ease and 
rapidity with which you can master a 
Buescher Saxophone, 

It is so perfected and simplified that 
it is the easiest of all musical instru- 
ments to learn, besides being one of the 
most beautiful. 

It is the one instrument that every- 
one can play—and it wholly satisfies 
that craving everybody has to person- 
ally produce music. 

You can learn the scale in an hour’s practice 
and play popular’ music in a few weeks. 
Practice is a pleasure because you learn so 
quickly. You can take your place in a band 
or orchestra within 90 days if you so desire. 

Unrivaled for home entertainment, church, 
lodge or school. In big demand for orchestra 
dance music. nna 

Buescher popularity and superiority are 
proven by the fact that Buescher makes mere 
Saxophones than all other manufacturers com- 
bined. 


Try It In Your Own Home 


You may order any Buescher Saxophone, 
Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone or other Band or 
Orchestral, Instrument without paying in 
advanee, and try it six days in your home 
without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay 
for it on easy payments. Mention the in- 
strument interested in and a complete catalog 
will be mailed free. 


Buescher-Grand Trumpet 


An 
Buescher 
portions. 
the martial flourish to the tender 
We.guarantee it to be the best Trumpet you 


entirely new 
improved 
It will 


model, featuring the 
new bore and new pro- 
meet every demand from 
love song. 


heard. 


Saxophone Book Free 


‘ After nearly 300 years’ supremacy, string 
instruments are almost entirely displaced by 
Saxophones in all nationally popular orches- 


have ever 


tras. Our Free Saxophone Book illustrates 
the first lesson and tells which Saxophone 


takes violin, ‘cello and bass parts, as well as 
many other things you would like to know. 
Ask for your copy. Send the coupon below. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
3286 Buescher Blk., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Buescher Band Instrument Co 
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checked below: 
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(Mention any other instrument interested in) 
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our advertisers, ‘ 


Countng Time in Wohlfahrt. 

N. W. O.—In study No. 42 Wohlfahrt, Op. 
45, Book II, count the time as if the grace 
notes were not there.’ The grace notes are 
the notes of a turn, and in this. study they 
are played between beats and are unaccented. 


Alard’s Fantasias. 


TT, R.—Delphin Alard, well-known French 
violinist, wrote many fantasias on operatic 
themes. Among the best of these are those 


on Faust, Il Trovatore, and Romeo and Juliet. 
They are showy and effective for a miscel- 
laneous audience. It takes quite a bit of 
technic to play them, and they should not 
be attempted before the student has finished 
Kreutzer, and other studies and_ technical 
exercises of about that grade. The Romeo 
and Juliet Fantasia was used as her principal 
Solo number by a well-known violiniste dur- 


ing a tour with Sousa’s. Band, several years 
ago. 
Fried, Aug. Glass. 


C. M. McA.—There are:thousands of violins 
stamped “Glass” on the back, and labeled, 
“Fried. Aug. Glass’ inside. Such violins 
are mostly factory fiddles of small value. 
However, it is impossible to value a violin 
without seeing it. 


Technic and Jazz. 

N. J.—As you are,under instruction, your 
teacher is the one to teach you bow control 
and spiccato, 2.—An excellent work on these 


subjects is, Vblin Teaching and _ Violin 
Study,” by Hugene Gruenberg, published by 
Carl Fischer, New York city. 3.—By the 


technical part of violin playing is meant the 
mechanical part, such as_ scales, arpeggi, 
trills and various bowings. 4,—The less you 
do of jazz playing the better, if you wish to 


become an artistic violinist and not a jazz 
fiddler. Remember that, “no one can touch 


piteh and not be defiled.”’ 


Bowings. 

I. A.—For a series of studies dealing, with 
the various forms of springing bow, spiccato, 
and other bowings, you could not do better 
than get the ‘Morty Variations for Violin 
Bowing” Op. 3, by Seveik. These can be ob- 
tained with or without piano accompaniment. 
The studies ‘are melodious’ and admirably 
adapted to develop these bowings. 


Hyppolite Caussin. 

G. M. K.—Cannot trace the name of Hyp- 
polite Caussin in any list of famous makers. 
Ile may have made some good violins for 
all that. The label translated from the 
French reads: “Made by Hyppolite Caussin, 
Soni jnstrument maker, Rauvres La Chetive, 
“rance.”’ 


oo Questions Answered Personally 
By Mr. Robert Braine 


Books on Violin Making. 
KF. L. M.—Works treating of violin making 


and repairing are as follows: “Violin Mak- 
ing as it Was and Is,” by BH. Heron Allen ; 
“The Violin, How to Make It,” by J. Broad- 
house; “The Violin, its Famous Makers’ and 
their Imitators,’ by G. Hart (expensive) ; 
“Violin and its Construction,” by Davidson ; 
“Violin and its Construction,” by Riechers ; 
“The Violin and How to Make it,” by a Mas- 
ter of the Instrument; “Violin Repairing, 
Restoring and Adjustment,” by Foncher; 
“Measurements of the Stradivarius Violin,” 
by Aug. Riechers. 


Lorenz Mollenbers. 

A, C.—wWhile it is naturally impossible for 
me to give an opinion on a violin I have 
neyer seen, I have no doubt you have an 


excellent instrument if it was made, as you” 


say, by Lorenz Mollenberg, Stockholm, who 
made some excellent violins. The price you 
paid for the violin, $150, was reasonable. 


Violin Labels. F 

B. S.—Labels in violins mean nothing. 
They may be either true or false. According 
to the label in your violin it is a German 
copy of a French maker. Such violins are 
mostly factory fiddles of not much value. I 
could not give a guess as to its age or 
value without seeing it. 


Late Start—Memorizing. 

M, O. L—Any violin is comparatively 
valuable, even if made by an unknown maker, 
if the tone is large, sympathetic, and of fine 
quality. 2.—Starting at 40, it is impossible 
for a violin student to become an artistic 
player, with a big technic. However, as an 
amateur he can accomplish a good deal, 
enough to afford himself and friends much 
pleasure. 3.—To overcome your difficulty in 
memorizing, take the shortest, easiest melody 
you know, and memorize it. After you have 
memorized many easy melodies, take some 
which are more difficult. If you do a certain 
amount of memorizing every day, and keep 


persistently at it, success no doubt will come. ~ 


The Strad? ¥ 

M. Z.—There is hardly one chance in a 
million that your violin is a genuine Strad. 
Labels in a violin mean nothing. There are 
millions of violins in existence with counter- 
feit Stradivarius labels in them. There is 
no law against putting fake labels in violins, 
consequently the world is flooded with cheap 
factory fiddles, bearing the names of Stradi- 
varius; Guarnerius, Amati and all the great 
makers. You might have your violin. ex- 
amined by an expert, but the chances are 
that it would be needless trouble and expense. 


Music in 
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Instruments, Music and Uniforms 

Many companies supply all instruments as 
well as uniforms, music, music stands and 
other equipment, This is particularly true 
of bands organized of non-players. In 
any case drums, bells, basses and other of 
the more -heavy and cumbersome instru- 
ments should be provided by the company, 
but. where experienced players are secured, 
they will invariably possess first-class in- 
struments, which they prefer using. In 
case instruments are purchased in a lot, a 
considerable discount can usually be se- 
cured from the manufacturer, 

Rehearsals of the band should be held 
at least twice weekly—fewer than that 
number is insufficient for attaining any 
high degree. of ensemble playing. In the 
smaller cities rehearsals can be held in the 
evenings, but in such cities as Chicago and 
Detroit this is not so practicable, and they 
are usually held during or immediately 
after working hours. 


Compensation 

Most companies provide some compensa- 
tion for the time spent at rehearsals and 
concerts, and many of them offer special 
inducement to secure highly capable 
players. It is only natural that a man 
who can perform his duties capably in 
office or shop and also do high-class work 
in the company’s musical organization, 
should be shown special consideration. 

The accompanying chart will outline the 
nearly ideal instrumentation (or forma- 
tion) of a band for general concert pur- 
poses. It is obvious that to gain any de- 
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gree of satisfactory musical result it is 
essential that a reasonable balance must 
be preserved among the various instru- 
mental groups. Cornets, being the leading 
melody instruments and also supplying 
much of the harmony in the second, third 
and fourth cornet parts, should outnumber 
any of the other brass groups. Clarinets, 
possessing much less power than cornets, 
should be much greater in number if cor- 
rect tonal balance is to be preserved. The 
limitations of this article will not permit 


-of a detailed discussion of band instru- 


mentation. It is often impossible to main- 
tain a proper balance of instruments, in 
which case the capable bandmaster will 
maintain some semblance of tonal balance 
by compelling the loud toned instruments 
to so moderate their tone as to favor the 
weaker tonal ones, 


Scarcity of Players 

There being a general scarcity of players 
of flute, piccolo, oboe, bassoon, bass clari- 
net, French horn and others of the rarer 
instruments, such players are generally 
greatly in demand by the best bands. Good 
musicians, who are also experienced in 
some line of office or shop work, can 


‘readily find employment where they can 


also affiliate with a good band. 

In developing an employee band the 
most serious consideration should be given 
to the selection of the director; for upon 
his ability—or lack of it—will depend the 
success or failure of the organization. A 
highly capable director can soon convert 
a mediocre band into an organization of 
real merit and make it popular. An ineffi- 
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PICTURE 
SHOWS THE 
VEGA LUTE 
MANDOLIN 


DRUMS 


Play a Banjo or Mandolin for pleasure or pro! 
easy to play, Vega instruments used ‘by fan 
soloists and orchestras. Send for catalog of 
instrument. 


REPAIR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


THE VEGA co. 


BOSTON, 3 


155 Columbus Avenue 


1846 THE VIOLIN NAME OF FAME 1922 


ALL KINDS OF VIOLINS 
For all Kinds of Players 


MODERN USED & ANTIQUE } 
“HOW TO SELECT VIOLINS FOR PERSONAL USE” 
and other instructive literature and catalogues free. 
AS EXPHPRT VIOLIN MAKERS AND PLAYERS our 
vast experience is at Neue command, 


tive instruments raslohet and_ results specified in 
advance. BOWS, CASES and CHOICEST STRINGS, 


“THE VIOLIN WORLD” — the instructive Violin 
Magazine — $1.50 per year. Established 1892. ; 


AUGUST GEVUNDER 2 50: 


Violin Makers, Repairers and Dealers, Exclusively 
141 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK | | || 


L ] N S Both New and 
e A most carefully sele 
ed and graded line suitab 


7 for ‘‘Beginner,''advanced Stud 

Professional Player and Artist. 

Teachers, especially, will be interes: 

P our attractive, superbly- -Inade-up, large, com 

catalog showing high-class professional merchan: 

of every kind for the Violinist, Every Violinist, wheth 

professional or non-professional, should have our beau 

cutalog No, 28, absolutely free for the asking. “Quality 
Service’’ is our motto, 


WM. A. LEWIS and SON 
225 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 

For 30 years Violinists’ Head- 

quarters in Chicago 

Professional Violinists and Violin 
Teachers —Please enclose your 
Business Card with your 
juquiry. 


SS 


Sold on Time Payments 
GENUINE ITALIAN STRIN 
Send for Violin and Cello Catalogue 


A. J. OETTINGER 


Musicians’ Supply Company — 
60 LaGrange Street Boston, Mas: 


Deep, Mellow, Sou 
We are makers of high-grade v 
instruments of the finest tonal 2 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Bas 
terms, if desired. Get details 

( GUSTAV V. HENNING 
2424 Gaylord St., Denver, C 


_»’about thehouse. Ratsand 
2 willseekit,eatit, die 
. 2 Easiest, aoe 
3 way. 25¢ and 85. A 
eis or general stores. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when 
our adver * 


and blundering time-beater could not 
lop a creditable band though. he have 
Jlent players and be given unlimited 
jal and moral support. . Secure the 
man obtainable under your circum- 
es; or forego your ambition to have 
band in your plant. 
ihe addition to possessing high musical 
tainments, the director should be a man 
' such education and general culture as 
| enable him to enjoy the respect and 
jod will of both employer and employees. 
should be really interested in the wel-. 
of the workers and endeavor to pro- 
de for them music both wholesome and 
fertaining. He must have a knowledge 
e various band instruments. He must 
ess at least a fair understanding of 
ffhony and arranging, so as to be able 
revise arrangements to suit his organi- 
on and to correct the many errors that 
@ to be found in published arrangemenis. 
should have a refined feeling for musi- 
Lexpression and good style of interpre- 
lion and must be acquainted with a con- 
erable repertoire of good music. He 
ust be well versed in the art of conduct- 
By otherwise all else may prove futile. 
e must be systematic and able to plan 
hearsals so as to get real results. He 
ast display good judgment in preparing 
ams; it being quite as absurd to con- 
ea program to the heavy classics as it 
play only “popular” and jazzy num- 
its. He should be human and understand 
most people like “tunes they can 
aistle. ” He should be able to make popu- 
F numbers sound better than they really 
and to make the classics interesting to 
“average audience. This requires real 
icianship plus a considerable degree 


-Bandmasters vs. Bandbusters 


patent that these, the more essen- 
requirements of the successful band- 
ster, entail a period of study and prac- 
‘work more lengthy and much more 
nsive than is required to qualify as a 
ioner of law-or medicine. It shouid 
obvious that such a musical direc- 
s worthy of a salary in keeping with 
ility. Such a man should not be 
pped in his work by a so-called 
Committee,” usually composed of 
$ who know but little, or less, about 
tal work. He should not be ex- 
| to do other than musical work. If 
does other work the employees will 


A TYPICAL INDUSTRIAL BAND 
The Band of the American Rolling Milis Co., Frank Simon, Conductor 
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think less highly of him and of the band. 

Too often, alas, a company, ambitious 
to maintain a good band, engages an in- 
competent man as director, assuring from 
the outset the ultimate failure of the plan. 
This is usually due to ignorance as to 
what constitutes a musical director or to 
a “penny-wise and pound foolish” policy 
of economy. Too many would-be band- 
masters are merely “bandbusters” in dis- 
guise, who only serve to discredit the pro- 
fession and to nullify much of the good 
work being accomplished by sincere musi- 
cians. 

As a notable example of what can de 
accomplished by a highly qualified director 
with proper support and co-operation: 


The Famous Armco Band 


Two years ago the American Rolling 
Mills Company, of Middletown, Ohio, 
realizing the value of good music in weld- 
ing their body of employees into one great, 
congenial family, decided to organize a 
musical department. They further decided 
that the best would eventually prove to 
be the most economical. They engaged 
Mr. Frank Simon to take charge of the 
musical activities in their plant. 


Mr. Simon brought to his task all the 
rich experience acquired with Sousa’s 


Band and various symphony. orchestras. 
As a result of his work this company now 
has a well-balanced band of seventy 
pieces, an orchestra of sixty and a choral 
society of one hundred trained voices— 
the finest musical department to be found 
in any industrial organization in the United 
States. 

The followiny is one of a long series of 


interesting weekly programs played at 
ARMCO Field during the summer of 
1922: 
1. March—“Invincible Eagle”.......: Sousa 
2 Overture—“‘Festival” .......... Herold 
3. Excerpts from “The Prince of Pilsen” 
Luders 
4. Soprano Solo—“My Noble Knights” 
Mevyerbeer 


5. Gems from “Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
Mascagni 
Intermission 
6. Grand Selection—‘Samson and Delilah” 
Saint-Saéns 


7. a. Characteristic—“In Ole Arkansaw’ 


Zimmerman 

b. Valse—“Over the Wh res” ty tee! Rosas 

8. Male Quartet—“On the Sea”’...... Buck 
9, Characteristic—‘In Darkest Africa” 

Sousa 


he next issue of “The Etude 
ic Magazine” will contain im- 
tant opinions upon Music and 
by famous American ex- 
and leaders such as 


Charles M. Schwab, Hon. James J. 
Davis, U. S. Secretary of Labor, 
Dr. Frank Crane, Lt. Com. John 
Philip Sousa, Dr. H. J. Tily, Rod- 


man Wanamaker, and others. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


“I consider that complete equipment of Conn 
instruments enhances the musical value of any 
band at least fifty per cent.” 

—John Philip Sousa. 


CONN LEADERSHIP 


HE great band leaders of the world, symphony orchestra and 
grand opera conductors, as well as the masters of popular music, 
join Sousa in endorsing the supreme quality of Conn instruments. 


Painted for Conn, Ltd., by 
Oskar Gross. Copvright 
1923, C. G. Conn, Ltd 


For fifty years Conn has been building instruments of highest qual- 
ity. At the World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, and at every 
world exposition since, Conn instruments have won the highest 
awards. 


The Conn factory is the largest of.its kind in the world. Conn is the 
only manufacturer of every instrument used in a band. More Conn 
Saxophones are sold than any other make in the world. 


Conn: instruments, with all their exclusive features, cost no more than 
other so-called standard makes. Write now for catalog and com- 
plete information, mentioning instrument. Free trial; easy payments. 


Conn violins have won the approval of renowned artists. 


Dealers and Agents Throughout the Country. 
All Large Cities. 


C. G. Conn, Ltd., 513 Conn Building, Elkhart, Ind. 


Factory Branches in 


WORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a Veil; Re- 
move Them With Othine—Double 
Strength 


This preparation for 
usuall 


Bad teeth dangerous! 


Aching cavities are a menace to health. 
Treat them regularly with Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. It does four things for bad teeth, } 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1, Stops toothache instantly. 
2. Cleanses & protects cavity. 
3. Retards further decay. 

4. Destroys all odor. 


Gaatain no creosote or harmful ingredients. 
Does not spill or dry up like liquids. At all 
druggists’ 25c, or by mail upon receipt of price. 
Made for 35 years by C.S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 


the treatment of freckles is 
esstul in removing *K 


antee to 


of Oth 


Be sure to 3 
Othine; it is this that is 
antee. 


sold on the mor 
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A DEPARTMENT OF. INFORMATION 
REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


NEW WORKS. 


Advance of Publication Offers— 
May, 1923 Special Offer 


Price 


Album of Six Hand Pieces, Sartorio..... 


Church Orchestra Collection—Parts, each 15 
Church Orchestra Collection, Piano..... .30 
Rasy Opera Album (ee say. sinc ctateurea santaere «35 
Elementary Etudes, Op. 161—F. T. Liftl .85 
Etudes de Style—Nollet.............. (35 


Etudes Miniatures—Terry 
First Grade Book, Bilbro 
Five First Position Pieces for Violin and ’ 


Piano—A. Hartmann....:..5.....05 .30 
Forty-four Studies for the Organ—J. 

Schneider, Op. 48 (See Organist’s 

Etude, Page'346) 0 5 tec pi sis nce amie wt .30 
Gallia, Mixed Voices, Gounod.......... 15 
Golden Memories—Mrs H, B. Hudson.. .25 
Golden Whistle, The, Operetta. . Forman .30 
in, the. Porest—Granm se. . he eee .25 
Mazas’ 30 Special Violin Studies, Op. 

36. Book 1 (See Violinist’s Etude, 

Pave SAO)! sb ieee kre ka Aw sealia ale .30 
Musical Progress—Finck............. 80 
New Album of. Marches: . 27-0). 5 6 ses 10D 


New Four-Hand Album .............. .30 
New Instruction Book—John M. Williams 
Newman Album of Classical Dances..... 
Oratorio Songs—4 Vols. (See Singer’s 


Etude, Page:341) each. 1.05 .); ve oe .50 
School of Violin Technic, Sevcik Op. 1 

anti Le hctegrueteneer cust «tele Ree Ue .50 
Secular Mixed Chorus Collection....... .35 
Seventeen Short Study Pieces—Green- 

WY eh oc teeeren ede ee tay sich oe eyes tame to 25 
Six Piano Pieces—Huerter............ .30 
Sixteen Recital Etudes—Schytte....... -30 
Song Hour; The, Book Pe... 6.6. acess .15 
Song Hour, Tito) WOOK Feo 5 io ssa jsisyats ines .30 


Settlement of 
Accounts 


Although it is customary for us to mail 
specific directions with yearly statements 
in June of each year, we believe that 
some of our patrons, those wishing to 
make settlement of their accounts be- 
fore June Ist, will appreciate this pre- 
liminary notice and the knowledge that 
upon our receipt of the teaching materials 
they intend to return for credit, we will 
send revised statements of their accounts 
in advance of those mailed on or about 
June Ist. 

This notice is intended chiefly for those 
of our patrons who have had On Sale 
Accounts during the teaching season now 
drawing to a close. ‘Those of our pa- 
trons, however, who have regular month- 
ly accounts and who have not settled them 
at thirty-day intervals as expected, will 
certainly earn our hearty appreciation if 
they, too, will plan an early settlement of 
their accounts. 

It is possible that when planning to 
make return of teaching material sent On 

Sale this season that certain selections 
may appear worth holding over. We will 
be quite pleased to extend the courtesy 
of permitting these selections to be carried 
over until the following season, our pa- 
trons to pay us for what has already 
been disposed of ;.with the understanding 
that a complete settlement will be made 
at the close ot the second season. If, 
however, a complete settlement is intended 
at this time or after the teaching 
season closes, our earnest request is, that 
it be made before the summer is too far 
advanced. Our reason for making this 
request is that during the so-called “slack” 
or “off-season,’ we are able to augment 
our force of trained clerks who handle 
the parcels of returned music and there- 
by, admit of better service, fewer errors 
and the certainty that full credit is being 
given in every case. 

Our patrons will help us materially and 
as well spare themselves the possible de- 
lay of credit for returned music, by at all 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


times observing the following few simple 
rules concerning the return of On Sale 
Music. 

1. No matter how you make returns, 
whether by mail, express, freight or par- 
cel post, YOUR NAME AS SENDER 
MUST APPEAR PLAINLY WRITTEN 
ON THE OUTSIDE WRAPPER. With- 
out this means of identification, we can- 
not guarantee proper credit to the person 
making the returns. 

2. While we do not like to refuse to 
accept for credit any teaching material 
returned, we ask our patrons not to re- 
turn to us any soiled or used copies or 
any music ordered on regular account. 
Unless understood at the time of pur- 
chase that such regular items were re- 
turnable,, we cannot credit such items 
and must return them to the patron at 
his or her expense. 

3. As the transportation charges on all 
return parcels must be prepaid, our pa- 
trons will save themselves considerable 
expense and possible annoyance by con- 
sulting their local postmaster or express 
agents as to the cheapest way of sending 
these returns to us. A package of sheet 
music weighing less than four pounds can 
be sent at eight cents a pound from any 
point, and if it weighs more than four 
pounds, it would be advisable to follow 
the direction as suggested above. 

Just a word in closing, and that is to 
send in early your order for next season’s 
On Sale Music. Let us fill it for you at 
our leisure and we can promise you re- 
sults that will prove most helpful and sat- 
isfactory. We will forward this material 
on or about any date you specify so that 
it will be in your care in ample time to 
start the new season’s work with a fresh 
and complete stock of teaching material. 


Mother’s Day 
Memorial Day 
Children’s Day 


Days that are set apart for special 
observance such as Mother’s Day, Mem- 
orial Day and Children’s Day, will soon 
be here, the first falling wpon May 13th 
and the last usually on the second Sun- 
day in June. All these occasions call 
for music with appropriate text. The 
need for such music has been anticipated 
by publishers and the available material 
of this class is now considerable. We 
are prepared to submit returnable sam- 
ple copies of music for any of these days, 
such as solos, duets, excercises, choruses, 
etc. Time is allowed to examine the music 
and if musical directors take early ac- 
tion, it should be an easy matter to pre- 
pare an excellent and fitting program 
for any of these occasions. 


Small Photographs 
of the Great Masters 


A small carton containing one each of 
the portraits of the twelve greatest mas- 
ters of music. These are real photo- 
graphs, size 1% ins. x, 2% ins., and the 
price is 20 cents. 

We have been supplying mere prints 


on thin paper of rather poor quality at. 


two cents each for use in schools, and 
we believe that these photographs will 
answer not only the same purposes as 
above, but many others, owing to their 
fine quality and small size. Their size 
is nothing against them. 'They are good 
portraits of ample size for every practical 
use. 

It is possible that we may be able to 
offer these photographs in quantities of 
one composer at the same price. 


Just the Music You Want 
When You Want it 


Exclusive interpretations by the world’s 
greatest artists and orchestras, many of 
them not to be heard in any other way. 
Hear these over and over again at your 
command on your Brunswick or Victor 
Talking Machine. 

World-Renowned sopranos, altos, ten- 
ors, baritones and basses will sing for 
you; the foremost violinists, pianists, ete. 
will play for you at any time on Bruns- 
wick or. Victor Records. 

The Talking Machine Department of 
the Theodore Presser Co. will supply you 
promptly with any style Victor or Bruns- 
wick Machine and our large comprehensive 
stock of Records enables us to furnish 
an unexcelled mail order service to our 
patrons. Parcel Post charges are pre- 
paid on all orders amounting to $3.50, 
or more, and all shipments of records are 
guaranteed against breakage. 

The ten following records are now in 
great demand; they are records that 
should be in every home: 


Volga 
Feodor 


1. Song of the 
Sung by 
Bass. 

Victor Record No. 

Tosca-Vissi d’ arte Sung by Flor- 

ence Easton 
Brunswick Record No. 10044 .. 
Jesus, My Lord, My God, My All 


Boatman— 
Chaliapin, 


S8O6a nel $1.75 


1.00 


ww 


Sung by John McCormack, 
tenor. 
Victor Record No. 66122 ....... 1.25 


4. Open the Gates of the Temple— 
Sung by Evan Williams, Tenor. 


Victor Reeord No. 74198 ..... 1.75 
5. Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony— 
Allegro (1st) and Andante 
(2nd) Played by Victor 
Orchestra. 
Victor Record No. 353814,.... 125: 


6. Valse in A Flat, Op. 42, (Chopin) 

Played by Ignace Paderewski 

Victor Record No. 74796...... 

7. Waltz in A Major, (Hummel) 

Violin Solo Played by Mischa 
Elman. 


i 
eqns 
oO 


Victor Record No. 64829..... 1.25 
8 -0F Car’lina (James Francis 
Cooke)—Sung by Amelita 
Galli-Curci. 
Victor Record No. 66014.... 1.25 
9. Dance of the Flutes—Played by 


Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Vietor Record No. 66128.,.. 1.75 
10. Mighty Lak’ a Rose—Sung by 
Irene Williams. 


Brunswick Record No. 5047... 1.00 


Commencement Awards and 
Graduation Gifts 


The advice “do it early” given so fre- 
quently in the Christmas shopping season 
is followed by most  thinking~ people 
throughout the entire year. Many have 
adhered to this policy through good judg- 
ment, but there are others of us who 
have learned through bitter experience 
that it is advisable to prepare for coming 
events in good time. The days are speed- 
ing quickly toward the close of the season 
and teachers, schools and colleges desir- 
ing awards for pupils, as well as those 
who desire to extend graduation compli- 
ments in the form of a gift, should make 
an early selection and secure that which 
is: selected early. 

The time is ripe for suggestions, and, 
on other pages in this issue will be found 
various items suitable for awards and 
gifts to music students. A graduation 
compliment such as a collection of music 
or a musical literature work is one that 
will be appreciated by the music student, 
and the donor will be remembered for 
years by such a practical and useful 
gift. 


Etude Prize Contest 


A complete announcement of the Btude 
Prize Contest will be found on another 
page of this issue. It has been deemed 
advisable to extend the time for the close 
of the Contest until July Ist, 1923. As 
soon as possible after this date, the com- 
plete announcement of the awards will he 
made.. The total amount of the prize 
money to be awarded has been increased 
and the additional amount has been divided 
up among the classes. There is still am- 
ple time for all to be represented in this 
contest and all manuscripts will be wel- 
come. It is best to send new manuscripts, 
written for the purpose rather than to 
draw upon things written in the past. 
Live, up-to-date material is always looked 
for in a Contest of this nature, and ex- 
ercises in theory or pedagogical efforts 
should be avoided, 


“all the Standard Operas, all orrune” { 


Fruits of the Spirit 
By Mrs. Theodore Presser 
We have taken over the manageme: 
the publication and sale of a Tittle. 
by the late wife of Mr. Theodore Presse| 
This book is a series of essays on sul 
jects of vital interest to any reader. | 
lowing are a few titles of chapters ¢ 
ing an idea of its. contents. hile — 
musical, its uplifting thoughts will b 
fit all who read it. “What All 
World’s A-seeking.” “The Conque 
Peace.” “Just Be Kind.” “The Stre 
of Cheerfulness.” ‘The Virtue of P 
“The Beauty of Courtesy,” “Just a S 
A few quotations indicate the rai 
spiring spirit that came from a bea 
soul. “Just to be kind, that some one 
be happier by our presence, that some 
may be glad that we have lived and 
our name when we are gone. Lincoln 
us a fine summary of life when he 
‘After all, the one meaning of life i 
be kind?” “A million smiles go farth 
than a million dollars, for when an wi 
fortunate investment robs us of million 
they are gone, but an investment in sm 
is never lost; it accumulates | more smil 
and we have more to give.” “Cou 
is the keynote to the most exquisite t 
in the world.” “Humanity is better # 
you know; expect to find it and you w 
This is the second and enlarged ( 
of this work, the first edition of which aj 
peared only a few months ago. | 
special introductory price of this 
work is sixty cents. Copies will be 
postpaid, immediately upon receipt of { 
amount. 


Easy Opera Album 
For the Pianoforte © 

We have in preparation a new O 
_Album which will contain selections | 


an easy and playable manner, none 
beyond the Third Grade in point of 
culty. These selections are all newly 
ranged, they are not dry or hack 
The book will contain just such me! 
as one wishes to hear, all of the real 
of the operas. ‘This volume will be a 
to the Presser Collection. - ; 
The special introductory price in 

vance of publication is 35 cents per 
Rpts 


New Album of Aintnnae 
For the Pianoforte 


We have in preparation a brand 1 
collection of marches. It ten been 
endeavor to make this album a thore 
ly practical ‘one and to. include 
marches which are suitable in 
marching, for drills, for calisth 
There are really three disti 
marches; the grand march, in” 
is not expected’ to keep step; 
march, which has usually four ster 
the measure; the modern military mart 
which has aro steps to the measure 
en at the rate of 120 steps to the mi 
This latter is too rapid for indoor m 
ing. All these classifications w 
represented in the new book but a | 
provision will be made for the 
classification. The material will | 
bright, tuneful and full of rhythmi¢ 

The special introductory price in 
vance of publication is 35 cents per e0jj 
postpaid. 


New Orchestra Colfestian 
For Church and 
Sunday School Use’ 


In response to a very general der 
we have in preparation a new orch 
collection. It will be similar in 
and degree of difficulty to our very 
cessful Popular Orchestra Book. 
instrumentation also will cor 
that of the Popular Orchestra 
In addition to the usual string and 
parts, there will be parts for two | 
phones, third Cornet, ete., also NV 
Obbligato Parts (A and B) a 
Violin. The music will all be aor 
to play on Sundays but it will bed 
of cheerful character, melodious ¢ 
evating. 

The special introductory price i 
vance of publication is fifteen 
each instrumental part; thirty 
the piano part, postpaid. ~ 


/ 
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ed and Arranged 
-Sartorio 
nd pieces are most desirable for 
-of purposes. In class work they 
| drill in ensemble playing and in 
E reading, and in recitals they add a 

i variety to programs and afford 
portunity for having more students 
on the one program. It will be 
convenient to have in a_ single 
, a well made collection of such 
Mr. Arnoldo Sartorio, who is a 
ecessful teacher and writer, has 
a specialty of educational. piano 
and he io particularly happy in 
mble arrangements. In this new 
will be found some new and origi- 
mpositions by Mr. Sartorio written 
ally for six-hands, as well as some 
tive arrangements of standard 
_ The volume may be graded as 
_ that is to say; although the first 
ecasionally plays in Grade III, 
for the third player is frequently 
ie 
pecial introductory price in ad- 

publication is 35 cents per copy, 


w Instruction Book 
ohn M. Williams 


chief feature of this new book, 
at will appeal to many, lies in the 
both clefs are used right from 
nning. There is considerable de- 
a book of this type. Mr. 
himself a practical and success- 
who is still active in his pro- 
, gives us a typical modern instruc- 
,» compact but comprehensive, 
with the rudiments and pro- 
yy easy stages. The material is 
ted, tuneful and interesting. 

jal introductory price in ad- 
publication is 40 cents per copy, 


‘enteen Short Study 
s for the Piano 
Greenwald 


‘special offer on this new work. 
enwald’s piano studies have prov- 
acceptable in the past and _ this 
ook is right up to his standard. 
always of advantage, particularly 
early grades, to have many books 
dies which may be used interchange- 
This obviates the teacher hear- 
same studies continually and af- 
eal for picking studies 
the special needs of individual 
Mr. Greenwald’s book is a good 
add to the curriculum. 

le special introductory price in ad- 
of publication is 25 cents per copy, 


finiatures 

dy Pieces 

ces Terry 

one of the best written sets of 
ies that we have seen. The 
all tuneful, well contrasted, 
variety in rhythm and are in 
re familiar keys. They are in- 
ag Bea they will tend to 
nie and musicianship in equal 
There are twenty-six studies 
ying the student through grades 
wo and One-Half, up to the 
of Third grade work. 

al introductory price in ad- 
ublication is 85 cents per copy, 


a 


n Recital Etudes. 
6 Schytte, Op. 58 
Recital Etude would seem to 
each of these studies was in 
like a piece and such is the 
tion to this quality, however, 
have real technical value. 
them exemplifies some special 
dern technic. They would 
good to use in place of 
Heller, Op. 45 or any other 
similar style and difficulty. 
introductory price in ad- 
tic n is 30 cents per copy, 
ey ‘ 
Wire. iv 
a 


s will probably be the last month 


" 


New Four-Hand Album 
For the Pianoforte 


We take pleasure in announcing that 
we have in preparation a new album for 
four hands printed from the special large 
plates. This will include a variety of 
interesting material chiefly of intermedi- 
ate grade, both original compositions and 
transcriptions. For practice in sight-read- 
ing especially and for drill in time, rhythm 
and playing together, there is really noth- 
ing better to be found than four-hand 
pieces and it is all the better if these 
are of intermediate difficulty. Those who 
are fond of duet playing invariably wel- 
come a new book, since the older material 
is used up quickly. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Musical Progress 
By H. T. Finck 


No one has watched the march of musi- 
cal progress in America with more wide- 
open eyes than Mr. Henry T. Finck. 
What he has written is in no sense a his- 
tory of this progress, but delightful ran- 
dom chapters upon various phases of our 
national musical development, always in- 
structive, always entertaining, and done 
in that fresh, interesting style that has 
characterized all his published works. 
The book will appear shortly and many 
will gladly pay the advance price of 80 
cents each to have the first copies of the 
first edition of this famous critic’s new 
publication. 


School of Violin Technic 
By O. Sevcik, Op. 1, Part 1 
Exercises in the First Position 


This well-known volume is now in prep- 
aration and will be added to the Presser 
Collection shortly. In matters technical 
pertaining to the violin, Sevcik is the 
great modern authority. These First 
Position Exercises are almost indispens- 
able to the progressing student. They 
comprise an exhaustive study of the inter- 
vals combined with the conventional meth- 
ods of bowing. Scales, arpeggios, and 
double stops are also treated in a prac- 
tical and comprehensive manner. Our 
new edition of this volume will be edited 
by one of Sevcik’s very talented pupils 
who is himself a successful teacher. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Five First Position Pieces 
For Violin and Piano 
By Arthur Hartmann 


It is really surprising how much can 
be done upon the violin within the limit 
of the First Position and Mr. Hartmann 
has made the most of this in his new set 
of pieces. While these pieces are not at 
all difficult to play, they are useful in 
giving the student an insight into pos- 
sibilities of the true violin style and 
anyone of them would make a good reci- 
tal number. This volume is very nearly 
ready. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


A Pretty and 
Useful Gift 


Just in time for Commencement we have 
secured a very pretty and appropriate 
bar pin that should appeal as an Award 
of Merit, both to donor and_ recipient. 
The pin is pictured on page 857 of this issue. 
It is made of heavy quadruple gold plate 
and is warranted by the manufacturer to 
wear well. Rose gold, satin finish, with 
raised parts polished, it lends the ap- 
pearance of having cost a great deal 
more than the price we ask. This bar pin 
is catalogued as No. 75 in our musical 
Jewelry novelties and the price is $1.00 
each. (government jewelry tax 5% ad- 

ditional). Until further notice the usual 

discount of 15% will apply on orders for 
six or more of these pins. Many other 
Jewelry Novelties pertaining to music are 
pictured in our new Music Teacher's 
Hand Book, a copy of which we will 
gladly mail to you upon request.. 


First Grade Book 
for Beginners 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


We take pleasure in announcing a new 
elementary teaching work by Mathilde 
Bilbro. This book is especially designed 
for young beginners who are above the 
kindergarten age. It may be used to 
follow kindergarten work or to precede 
any regular instruction book or method. 
It begins in the easiest possible manner 
and at the same time, the material is 
set forth in an agreeable and entertaining 
style. After the student has passed the 
first stages of becoming acquainted with 
notation and with the keyboard, every- 
thing is melodious throughout. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Six Pianoforte Pieces 
By Charles F. Huerter 


Mr. Charles F, Huerter writes in very 
modern style so far as his harmonies 
are concerned but his melodies are defi- 
nite and appreciable. This new set of 
six pieces is conventional in form but 
characteristic in treatment. The pieces 
have about them a freshness and origi- 
nality which will make them interesting 


to study and useful for recital purposes. 


They are of moderate difficulty, about 
grades four or five and will serve ad- 
mirably as a preparation for the study 
of larger modern works. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 380 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


In the Forest 
Nine Nature Studies 
By Homer Grunn 


This work is now about ready but the 
special offer will be continued one month 
longer. These nine characteristic pieces 
may be used in a variety of ways. They 
make good little piano solos or teaching 
pieces just as they stand; in addition, 
since each has a text they may be used 
as juvenile songs; furthermore, they 
may be used as accompanied recitations ; 
more elaborately, they might be produced 
as a group, in costume. ‘They are well 
written in modern style but are not diifi- 
cult to play. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Newman Album of 
Classical Dances 


This new book is now in the binder’s 
hands and copies will be ready for deliv- 
ery in a short time. In this volume will 
be found a union of the arts. There is 
a splendid series of classical dances all 
prepared and arranged by Mr. Newman 
with complete directions. and diagrams 
for working them out satisfactorily; the 
music for each dance is given complete 
and the measures are either numbered 
or lettered so that the dances may be 
synchronized perfectly. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 75 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Secular Mixed 
Chorus Collection 


Choruses of various kinds, suitable for 
a complete concert program, are here 
bound together for the convenience of 
Choral Societies or Singing Clubs of mixed 
voices. A contrasted program may 
be made up from this one collection such 
as will provide an evening of song and 
afford entertainment for any audience and 
at the same time test the ability of the 
average body of amateur singers. ‘The 
numbers run the gamut from grave to 
gay and each and every one is splendid 
in its class. 

Choir leaders wlto do supplementary 
work or Choral Club directors will wel- 
come this comprehensive and varied com- 
pilation. 

Our advance of publication price is 
35 cents postpaid. 
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Gallia for Mixed Voices 
By Charles Gounod 


This short cantata or motet for mixed 
voices is probably one of the best known 
and most sung of any in all musical lit- 
erature. It is useful at any time of the 
year, and while of classic beauty is not 
too difficult for the average volunteer 
choir, with a good soprano, to do very 
well. For a short special musical ser- 
vice it exactly fits in, and the careful study 
and preparation of it is a real step in 
musical education. Charles Gounod has 
given many beautiful melodies fo the 
world and none of his works is lovelier 
than this cantata. 

One copy of this newly and carefully 
edited work will be sent postpaid for 
15 cents. 
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Golden Memories 
By Mrs. H. B. Hudson 


The series of elementary works by Mrs. 
H. B. Hudson beginning with the 4 B C 
of Piano Music and comprising also Mel- 
odies Without Notes and Twenty Mel- 
odies for Teacher and Pupil is intended 
primarily to familiarize the pupil with the 
keyboard before taking up real notation 
and thus give the student something to 
play almost from the start. In all of 
these works capital letters are used in- 


stead of the regular musical notation. 
In the new book, Golden Memories, 


capital letters are used also but familiar 
tunes are introduced and in each number 
the corresponding musical notation is 
given in full, thus the connection between 
the keyboard and notation is finally es- 
tablished. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Melodious Elementary Etudes 


Op. 161 
By Franz J. Liftl 
This book is very nearly ready but 


the special introductory offer will be con- 


tinued during the current month. ‘These 
studies, beginning in the early second 
grade, are scholarly and workmanlike. 


All are in the easier keys and special at- 
tention is devoted to touch and mechanism. 
The studies are not dry or spun out, 
each one being a page or so in length, 
hence, much is to be gained by this con- 
centration of effort. This is a very use- 
ful book to precede Third Grade work. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


The Golden Whistle, 
Juvenile Operetta 
By Mrs. R. R. Forman 


The plot of this operetta is new. The 
magic power of The Golden Whistle brings 
to pass many curious things and boys 
and girls will all enjoy the fun of playing 
it and reciting the charming lines. ‘The 
lovely, catchy melodies written by Mrs. 
Forman are all in unison and very easy; 
well within the range of the youthful 
voices. The lyrics, written by Gertrude 
Knox Willis, are bright as can be and 
quickly memorized. The costuming, stag- 
ing and action are very simply managed 
and, as the play may be done in or out 
of doors, daytime or evening, it is very 
serviceable. All descriptions are in the 
one score and the difficulty as well as cost 
of production is inconsiderable. 

Our advance of publication price for 
one copy only is 30 cents. 


Etudes de Style 
By E. Nollet 


This volume is nearly ready but the 
special offer will be continued during the 
current month. ‘The Nollet Studies are 
about as musical as one can find any- 
where, they are not surpassed by any of 
the modern writers. Every student work- 
ing in Grades Four and Five should be 
given an opportunity of working in this 
book. Modern technic, style and musician- 
ship are all developed. The Studies are 
well contrasted and any one of them 
may be played separately as a piece. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 
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The Song Hour 

Book 1 (For Pupils and Singers) 
Book 2 (Complete Edition with 
Accompaniments) 

“The Song Hour” is a mighty good 
name for this carefully selected collection 
of material, originally designed for Grade 
School and Rural School use, but which 
is sure to find its. way into homes for 
“around-the-piano” sings such as we used 
to have in the good old days when the 
college songs had not been kicked aside 
by jazz. The music in this book, some of 
it is from Schumann, some from Brahms, 
some from unknown writers of folk songs, 
glees and rounds, is all good music, but 
it is also mighty interesting music. You 
can’t help liking it. Some of the greatest 
experts in school music in the country 
worked upon it and for the rural school— 
well it is just the useful kind of a book for 
which the rural school music teacher has 
long been seeking. The advance of pub- 
lication introductory price is 15 cents for 
the pupils’ book without accompaniments 
(Book 1), and 30 cents for the complete 
edition with full accompaniments. 


Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 
Works Now Issued 

The following works, having been of- 
fered at about the cost of manufacture 
for a number of months past, have ap- 
peared from the press and all special 
introductory offers are now withdrawn. 
The works named below can be obtained 
from the publishers or from any deal- 
er at the marked price and will be cheer- 
fully sent for inspection to any inter- 
ested person. 

First Piano Lessons at Home. By Anna 
H. Hamilton. Piano Book 1—75 cents, 
Writing Book 1—25 cents. These two 
books are to be used together for very 
young children. Can be used independent 
of any method or instructor, or may be 
used in conjunction with such a work. 
Those interested cannot afford to ignore 
an examination. 

Church Soloist. A Collection of Sacred 
Songs for General Use. Price $1.00. 
This work actually consists of two sepa- 


rate volumes with totally different con- 
tents, one especially prepared for high 


voice, the other for low voice. They each 
contain nineteen sacred solos suitable for 
the average church singer. Some of the 
best in our large catalog are included. 
This is the collection which has been ad- 
vertised under special offer as “Sacred 
Song Albums.” 

Short Melody Etudes for the Piano. By 
Mathilde Bilbro.’ Price $1.00. Here is 
a volume of little study pieces, character- 
istic pieces in about second grade, each 
covering a technical point. The pieces 
are very tuneful and we can highly rec- 
ommend them. Subject to sheet music 
discounts. 


Let's Go Traveling. Operetta for chil- 
dren. By Cynthia Dodge. Price 60 cents. 
A real entertainment, with real fun for 
the boy and girl performers. Humorous 
and most tuneful. Tivery detail of ex- 
planation has been covered. 


Church and Concert Choruses. Oratorio 
Choruses, Large Anthems and Secular 
Concert Numbers. Price 75 cents. This 
is the volume which has been advertised 
under these notes, in advance of publica- 
tion, as Collection of Anthems and Ora- 
torio Choruses. Here is a _ collection 
of larger choruses, not necessarily very 
difficult. The volume contains splendid 
classic numbers that will interest any 
music loving congregation and the volume 
will solve problems for any and every 
season. 

Exhibition Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
Price 75 cents. Here is a volume that 
every good player, every performer, has 
need for almost constantly. _ Not the 
most difficult compositions published but 
very showy and brilliant ones. No better 
explanation can be given than the title 
of the book. ; 

Intermediate Study Pieces for the Piano. 
Price 75 cents. This is one of our reg- 
ular collections at this price. The con- 
tents made up of especially large plates 
which means a great number of com- 
positions are given, a large value for a 


small price. A partial list of the com- 
posers represented therein will give some 
idea of the value of the book: Morrison, 
Felton, Rubinstein, Karganoff, Rachmani- 
noff, MacDowell, Lieurance, Saint-Saéns. 


Flower, Fruit and 
Vegetable Lovers— 
Attention 


Be sure to read our advertisement on 
page 360, showing splendid collections of 
shrubs, flower-seeds, vegetable-seeds and 
other plants offered for new yearly sub- 
criptions to the ETUDE MUSIC MAGA- 
ZINE. These seeds and plants are ecs- 
pecially recommended by us and are fully 
guaranteed by the grower. A nice shrub 
or two will prove a perpetual reminder 
of what ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
has done for you, aS an appreciation for 
the effort in securing new subscriptions. 


Swindlers 


Beware of swindlers. Everyday a new 
scheme crops up for victimizing the public 
in magazine subscription work. We can- 
not warn our friends and_ subscribers 
too strongly to beware of paying money 
to people unknown to them. Such fakes 
as young men working their way through 
college should always raise a suspicion. 
At this time, a man who styles himself 
Gagnon or Gireaux is practicing his ne- 
farious business in the province of Que- 
bee. Canadian subscribers are particu- 
larly warned to: have this man arrested 
on sight. 


Change 
of Address 


Summer is approaching. Many will be 
leaving for the seashore or countryside 
within a few weeks. If you desire the 
ETUDE ‘sent to your summer address 
be sure to let us have the change two or 
three weeks in advance. When returning 
to the city again, make it a point to ad- 
vise us, otherwise loss of copies and much 
annoyance to both subscriber and pub- 
lisher result. 

WHEN CHANGING YOUR AD- 
DRESS, ALWAYS GIVE BOTH THE 
OLD AND NEW ADDRESS. 


Short Term 
Subscriptions 


For the next three months we shall 
offer to new subscribers a three’ months’ 
subscription to ETUDE MUSIC MAGA- 
ZINE ‘at a net price of 35 cents. Here 
is a bargain opportunity to test out our 
wonderful music magazine. Stamps are 
acceptable. Simply refer to this notice 
and magazines will be mailed for three 
months. If you decide to enter a sub- 
scription for a full year after the third 
copy has been mailed, we will credit the 
35 cents paid on receipt of $1.65 and enter 
the subscription for -another 9 months 
making a full year at the regular price. 


GUIDE TO NEW TEACHERS ON 
TEACHING THE PIANOFORTE 


A booklet ful! of helpful information for piano 


teachers, giving advice on works to use from the very 
start. Send a Postal for It Now. 


Theodore Presser Co., Phila., Pa. 


Statement Made in Compliance with 
the Act of Congress of 
August 24th, 1912 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., of 
Tun Erupn, published monthly at Philadel- 
pe Pa,, required by the Act of August 24, 
Editor—James Francis Oooke, Philadelphia. 
Managing Wditor—None. 
Business Manager—WNone. 
Publisher—Theo. Presser 


Co., Philadelphia, 

Owners. 

Theodore Presser, Philadelphia. 
Wm. FH. Hetzell, Philadelphia. 
James Francis Cooke, Philadelphia. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities : 


None, 

TIEODORD PRESSER CO. 
(Signed) JAMES FRANCIS Cooxn, Editor. 
Sworn and subseribed before me this 31st. 


day of March, 1923. 
[SPAL] JOHN BH. THOMAS. 
(My commission expires March 7, 1925.) 
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COLLEGE . 
CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: Select patronage 
30 states: pleasant sucial 
life; location foothills Biue 
Ridge Mts. North of At- 
lanta. Standard A. B, 
course; special advantages 
in music, oratory, art 
domestic science, physical 
culture. 32 buildings, in- 
cluding sorority houses, new 
gymnasium, Swimming 
pool. Catalog and _ illus- 
trated book. Address 


BRENAU, Box T, Gainesville, Ga. 


Aouisville 
CONSERVATORY 


oF MUSIC 
NOTEDFORINDIVIDUAL TRAINING 
AND PERSONAL ATTENTION — 

Success of our system of special 
individual training and assist- 
ance assures success of grad- 
uates in big positions. Spe- 
cial attention to those who wish to enter 
profession as teachers. Largest, mos 
completé conservatory in the South 
Private and class lessons in Music 
Dramatic Art, Expression, Languages 
School Supervisors, and Normal Cour 
under faculty of noted artists, Lahborn 
tory work in Louisville schools, Special & 
Chautanqua Courses. Fifty public and § 
many private recitals every session. Tw 
complete orchestras. Modern comfort 
able dormitory for women students, Stn 
dents may enter at any time. Write to- 
day for full information, 

FREDERIC A. COWLES, Director 
252 W. Broadwa; Louisville, Ky. 

Pupil of 


MRS. W. M. SIKES Emil Liebling 


(Formerly May Lipscomb, of Richmond, Va.) 
Member American Guild of Organists 
CONCERT, PIANO, ORGAN, VOICE 
TEACHING, PIANO and VOICE 
and young daughters 
MISSES MARGARET and RUTH SIKES 
THE SIKES STUDIO MONTREAT, N. C. 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO. F. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


PERCY FULLINWIDER 
VIOLINIST 
Head of Violin Department 
- LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
APPLETON, WIS, 
A MASTER TEACHER 


opportunity for the se- 
rious student of violin. Write 
for free catalog and information. 


CARL J, WATERMAN, Dean. 


SIGHT READING 


MADE EASY FOR PIANISTS 

Pianists can become perfect sight readers by studying my course 
on “The Art of Sight Reading.’ Sight reading is not a ‘gift’ and 
is within the reach of all pianists—beginners and advanced. It tells 
you of the difficulties of sight reading and how overcome—method 
of reading and practice—faults made and how rectified—how to 
play accompaniments at sight—ete. 

Complete Course of 5 lessons by majl, 85.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or refund made. 


DANFORD HALL, 4817 Christiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Oldest and most practical system 

a A great opportunity for teachers 

System of. Musical eae aaaieey ee this penimnlted 

. eld. rite for particulars of 
Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Courtright 


who 5 qualify 
for — Associate 


Private Teachers i? “Asc 


bership in the Western Conservatory may provide regular 
Conservatory advantages for their pupils at home. 


E. H. SCOTT, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
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Cuartton Murray 


Pennsylvania’s Leading 


ot of Music 
53rd Season, Classes in All Br: 
Preparatory Classes for Beginners 


School 
Music 


MARTA MILINOW 
Director 


Courses in all branches of music. Special ‘‘Publit 
Muzic" course fitting young women for positions 
Faculty of colleplate, stand: ang ene training 
among the members are Marta 
d’Albert, Pianist; Ruth Breytspraak, Violinist; 
Stevens, Composition; Emory L. Gallup, Organ; 
~ "Cellist; Enrico Tramonti, Harpist, Ethel Murray, 


New music school building off campus, 
Desirable dormitory accommo: 2S. 


Address Registrar for catalogue. 


LAKE FOREST SCHOOL OF 1 
Box 14 Lake Forest, | 1 


N.U 


SCHOOL * 
MUSIC 


Free Bulleti 
describes courses and advan 
A distinctively higher ofe: 
school. Ideal location on the sh 
Lake Michigan, immediately 
to Chicago. Private instractt 
vocal and instrumental, class it 
tion in theoretical mule 

Arts studies without ex 
A ddress- PETER LUTKIN 
102 Music Hall, Evan: 


Crane Normal Institute of 


Training School for Supervisors of Mu 
; BOTH SEXES 
Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, hi 

form, music-history, chorus-conducting, m 
practice-teaching. Graduates hold important 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST., POTSDAM, NEW Y 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATO 


A department of Lawrence College. Advanced c 
all branches of Music. Superior Public School Mus! 
Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Org 
Theory. Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees at 
Dormitories. Pree Catalog. 

Address 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND! 


MRS. BABCOCK 

OFFERS Teaching. Positions, i 
leges, Conservatories, Schi 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engager 


NEW YORK 


CARNEGIE HALL, 
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DUNNING SYSTEM 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied. Why? 


“OUtn. 


FOUNDED 1867 
By Clara Baur 


A Complete School of 
Musical Learning. 

A Faculty of Interna- 
tional Reputation. 

Ideal Residential Halls 
on Beautiful Wooded Cam- 
pus. 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 

MRS, eeees Hons DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City. Normal Classes, New York City, 
ug. Ist, 1923. 

Mrs. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon, 

Dora A. Chase, Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio, June. 

Mrs. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, Texas. 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, New York. x 

Miss Ida Gardner, 15 West Sth Street, Tulsa; Okla. 

Cara Mathews Garrett, Mission Hill School of Music, 121 West Washington, San Diego, Cal. 

Travis Sedberry Grimland, Memphis, Tenn, For booklets address Clifton, Texas. 

Ruby Frances Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Clara B. Lochridge, 223 North Fifth Street, Mayfield, Kentucky. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Classes held monthly through the year 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill—Spring and Summer Classes, Dallas, Texas; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Chicago, IIl.; Detroit, Mich. 


Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 61 North 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Virginia Ryan, 828 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 

Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal., June 18th, 1923, 
Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas. 

Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mes. Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


INCORPORATED 


| 56th Summer Session 
Weeks MASTER CLASS Conducted by the Great Pianist and Teacher 
“Mme. Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 


Course in PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (State Accredited) for Six Weeks 
From June 15th to July 28th, 1923 


TPS 


Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


All Departments open until] AUGUST Ist. Students may enter at any time 
‘tor announcement to Bertua Baur, Directress, Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, O. 


ANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


WARREN, OHIO 


“ scHoot OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
; SUMMER SESSION OPENS JUNE 18th 


‘concerts are broadcasted each Wednesday night from eight to nine, Eastern Standard Time. 


Our station is WLAZ, 


LYNN B. DANA, President Desk E, WARREN, OHIO 


THE CHARLES TAMME VOCAL STUDIO 


264 W. 93rd St., NEW YORK CITY 


DETROIT 


| Great SUMMER COURSE 
ta Man Offers an efficient schedule for each pupil's needs : 
ethod 
: said: Instruction | For Gia iohestanal= Coaching Bo. 
3 ‘or the Professional—Coachin E pole 
| ‘There For the Teacher—New Ideas r : ie 
, is METHOD TECHINQUE INTERPRETATION oid R ; > 
| no Further Information on Request . cae OF M U SI C 
| doubt f Finest Conservatory in theWest 
et Minneapolis School of Music, SUMMER 
baa 47th Y 
t her Music Method ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART eines 
WILLIAM NTIU! T 7 m 
* has Director, bea a bese maa Reaintie ack M A S 4 E R Francis’L. Yorx, M. A., Pres. Exizanetu Jounson, Vice-Pres. 
0-62 Eleventh St., So. MINNE4POLIS, MINN. : 
bee 6 aa 5 FERS courses in Pt » 4 olin, Cello, O Theory, 
rie Summer Session of oe Weeks SC HO OL— OF Prolite Bohacl inte ped Dron: Hp Oral Intevnvetaiions sia 
incentive fits saa a oS 2 ; w ani. Donel. on ephmcracn ent. pane oational princlpies, Namercus Lestures, 
I * Large Faculty of Artist Teachers, ear Book Free on Reques ence i c pie oe u ae RSs Saas sale Bh aot e pom OH 
1 M9! suggestion J une 2 5, t oO advantages, We aomaee ate Satan ood the fae of ae pa hee 
j o A environment. Students may enter at any time. 
ugust 4— : 
every 2 . " rticulars of summer session and detailed information address 
| other Institute of Musical Art Six Weeks For garioulars of emer sein and deaediformat 
} Musical of the City of New York JAMES H.BELL, Secy., Box 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
Reform 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 
In 
122nd Street, West of Broadway 
Teaching Sora : 
\ Beginners 7 H JUNE 25 to i 
If FRANK DAMROSCH, Director |} ISUMMER SESSION oo AtcUsr 4 
S 1 Si Song and Opera : “4 F 4 es oa 
} a Semele hy ee ANDER SAVINE Intensive Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School pies echt sti 
) so Serbian Singer, Conductor and Composer Faculty of 110. New $350,000 Building. Low Tuition Rates. Room and Board $6.50 per week. Send for free folder 
| Special Classes for Advanced Pianists and Teachers HA I A hoe C EY O O 
| Mild Hl fons February to April, under 3 Ps | T Si B 
| investigate IT CARL FRIEDBERG Nicollet at Eighth Street Minneapolis, Minnesota 
| peter: g For full information apply to the Director. ee a 
your S. C. I. AND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


New short cuts towards proficiency, How 
to co-ordinate most effectively, The secrets 
of piano touch, and other valuable informa- 
tion for piano teachers. 

GUSTAVE L. BECKER 
516 West 143rd Street New York City 


Offers every advantage for a modern Musical Education. Public School 
Music Course preparing for Supervisor positions. 

Piano, Organ, Violin, Clarionet, Voice, Harmony and Theory, Expression 
and Art. Band and Orchestra. 

Rates most reasonable, pupils from 17 states. Six hours from Harris- 
burg or Washington. 


ADDRESS 


ELYN FLETCHER-COPP 
st 114thSt., New York City 


ADDRESS S. C. I., DAYTON, VA., BOX 93 


ic 
he Weigester Summer School of Vocal Mus! : THE BURROWES COURSE OF MUSIC STUDY 


Up to date in thought and result. Forms habits of Industry, Concentration, 


The Entire Ground of Vocal Study is covered by means of . Thoroughness. Helps children to wi wae feel, and produce music. Theory 
° s equipment for teachers. Personal and correspondence study. 
ecture, Class and Private Instruction ueemnireaieec eaten oF 
|) (SUPERIOR TRAINING AT MODERATE RATES Be ae ie eee iy ac taeknnd Kees Pe Des Mc ee ee Anenlen. 
for Booklet E Carnegie Hall, New York City ee 
i — Summer Schools Continued on Page 358 


~ Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Commencement Awards and 
Graduation Gifts 


Prepare Now and Avoid Disappointments and Inconveniences Likely from Delayed Action 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. icinzina cuestnut street PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Albums, Books, Music Satchels and Music Rolls Medals, Pins, Etc. 


DIPLOMA FORMS 


HANDSOME LITHOGRAPHED 
BLANK FORMS 
FOR GRADUATION AWARDS 


Course of Study Certificate, with wording 


Course of Study Diploma, 21x16 inches, Parch- 
ment, with wording same as illustration above 


Diploma Form, 21x16 inches, Parchment, same 
as above without wording AOS BORAD 


Diploma Form, 21x16 inches 

Certificate of Award, 12x9 inches, with wording 
(cut below) 

Certificate of Award, 12x9 inches 


Teacher’s Certificate, 11x84 inches 


hautphid 
eecidille prisittih th tell ti 
Miele wife lite 


Lu lemipyileig: 


Hie Yr JOLMME 


AN IDEAL GRADUATION 
GIFT OR AWARD 


A Year’s Subscription 


THE ETUDE 
MUSIC MAGAZINE 


A Twelve-Fold Graduation 
Compliment 


Once a month for the following twelve 
months THE ETUDE will carry the recipient 
helpful, instructive and interesting articles 


on up-to-date and important musical sub- 
jects in addition to twenty-four pages of new 
compositions and songs. 

THE ETUDE has been a help and inspiration 
to many in their musical career. 


Price, $2.00 a Year 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES OR TEACHERS 
ORDERING SUBSCRIPTIONS IN LOTS OF 
TWO OR MORE WILL RECEIVE SPECIAL 
CLUB RATES. 


Make Ideal Graduation Gifts 


Piano Collections 


Brahms’ Album 
A large collection of his masterly piano com- 
positions. 
Beethoven, Selected Sonatas............0+ 2.50 
The fourteen most frequently played sonatas. 
Tschaikowsky, Nutcracker Suite........... 1.25 
(Characteristic Piano Pieces) 
Advanced Study Pieces .........-0e:seeeeee 1.25 
Celebrated Compositions by Famous 
Composers 
A very popular album 
Popular Salon Album 
Pieces for keyboard diversion within the range 
of the average pianist. 
Four-hand Exhibition Pieces.............-. 1.25 
Standard American Album ....... 
Pieces by American Composers. 


Moszkowski 

Album of Descriptive Pieces. 3.; sce dneneane 1 125 
Characteristic piano pieces, depicting various 
scenes, moods, etc. 

Schutt, Carnaval Mignon 
Brilliant piano compositions in modern style. 

Popular Recital Repertoire...............+. é 
Favorite numbers for concert and recital 
playing. 

Standard Advanced Pieces...........+++00+8 -75 

Rachmaninoff Album ......¢.........++0005 75 
A collection of this great contemporary 
Russian artist’s best numbers. 

From the Far East 
Six Oriental Pictures by George Tompkins; a 
genuine novelty. 
aster Piecesss ../ sah tdsidan's Weck ome eoe nena 1.50 
Twenty-five of the best compositions from the 
greatest composers. 

Original Four-hand Pieces..............+.-- 1.25 
A compilation of high-class ensemble numbers 
for advanced performers. 


$2.50 


Musical Literature 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music, 6 Vols.......$20.00 
Including the new American Supplement. 
There is no better reference library at any 
price, in any language. 

Great Pianists on Piano Playin: 

James Francis 
Educational conferences with foremost vir- 
tuosos. 

Great Singers on the Art of Singing 

James Francis Cooke 
Over two dozen chapters of advice and sug- 
gestions by great artists of opera, concert and 
oratorio, each accompanied by photograph 
and biography. 

Secrets of the Success of Great Musicians 
Bugenio, Piratl is. sieveeresswe th hvlesennionenpe rx 
Each chapter an interesting, ‘cepemational; life 
analysis of a great musician. 

Music and Morals. H. R. Haweis..........-- 2.00 
One of the most popular books about music 
ever written. 

Music Study in Germany. 

Letters of the writer while studying with 
Tauzig, Liszt and Deppe. Pedagogical infor- 
mation of much value. 


Piano Playing with Piano Grestions Answered” 
Josef: Hofmann 3's. seit vice anean eee es +200 


Over 100 pages of essays and 250 acetone 
answered by this great virtuoso. 
Life Stories of Great Composers 
R. A. Steatfield 
Thirty-five biographies. 
Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works 
Edward Baxter Perry cst). cseesessasiuvcs 2.00 
Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces 
Edward Baxter Perry 
Well-known Piano Solos and how to 
Play Them. C. W. Wilkinson.......+. 


+. .2.00 
+ 2.00 


Attractive Albums for the Singer 


Artistic Vocal Album for High Voice 

Artistic Vocal Album for Low Voice 
These albums contain a large selection of high- 
class songs. 

Celebrated Recital Songs. Bispham 
The best collection of songs, ancient and 
modern, made in recent years. 

Indian Songs. (9) Thurlow Lieurance.......- 1.50 
Songs of the North American Indian...... 1.50 
Thurlow Lieurance 

Contains some of this composer’s most popular 
songs. 

Standard Song Treasury 
Forty-eight selected songs for church, home 
and concert use. 


i aa 


Eight Songs from Green Timber 
Thurlow Lieurance 
Real American songs that breathe the spirit of 
the Great West. 
Seven Songs from ’Way Down South....... 1.25 
Lily Strickland 
Art Songs of the Negro Mammy and Spiritual 
styles. 
Standard Vocalist 
Fifty selected Songs 
Singer’s Repertoire 
36 songs for medium voice 
Studio'Song) Alburieies ccc cce cence ciss ve )evewars 1.00 
Secular Duets for All Voices.........-..+-+++ 1.25 


Music Satchels and Rolls 


Full Sheet Music Size Satchels 


Seal grain keratol, moire lined, brief style, 
2; pockets, black or brown 

Seal grain keratol, moire lined, leather 
handles running: all the way around the 
bag, black only 

Cobra grain fabrikoid, dull or polished, 
double leather handles, closed with strap 
and buckle, black only. 

Seal or Cobra grain leather, unlined, double 
handles, closed with strap and buckle, 
black only 

Genuine cowhide, smooth finish, brief style, 
Z pockets, black, brown or mahogany Re 

Seal grain leather, moire lined, double 
handles, closed by strap and buckle, 
black or brown 

Seal grain or smooth finish, 4 oz. cowhide, 
round bottom bag, double handles ex- 
tending around the bag, closed by strap 
and buckle 


““A SPECIAL”’’.... 


Brief style, 3 pockets, heavy cowhide, ex- 
tension lock, straps extending all around 
bag. Black, brown or mahogany. 


Combination Satchel 


Half Size Music Satchels 


Long grain keratol, moire lined, double 
handles, black or brown.. 

Seal grain leather, moire lined, double 
handles, black only 

Smooth finish sheepskin, unlined, black 


$1.25 
2.25 
2.50 
4.50 


Genuine 4 oz. cowhide, unlined, made in 
smooth or seal grain finish, black or brown 


Combination Satchels 
Carries Music Flat or Folded Once. 


Seal grain keratol, moire lined, closed with 
strap and buckle, black only 

Same as above, closed by nickel lock, black 
or brown 

Cobra grain fabrikoid, dull or polished, 
closed with strap and buckle, black 

Seal or Cobra grain leather, lined with 
moire, closed with strap or lock 

Genuine cowhide, 4 oz. stock, unlined, 
black or brown 

Cobra grain leather, lined with calf skin, 
turned edges, closed with nickel lock, 
black only 


$1.25 
1.50 
3.50 
4.50 
5.50 


9.00 


Music Rolls 


Seal or Cobra grain keratol, lined, black... 

Seal grain leather, lined, b! 

Cowhide, 4 oz. leather, unlined, black, 
brown or mahogany 


Music Roll 


to chases” WAR TAX friete sien 


No. 64—MEDAL 
10K, solid gold. 
Price, $ 
No. 64S—MEDAL 


Sterling silver, 

oxidized finish, | 

Price, $3.4 

Name or date en- © 

graved on the bar ~ 

or back, 25 cents — 

aduitional. 

No. 63—-BROOCH 

10K solid gold. 

Price, $4. 

No. 63S—BROOC} 
Sterling silver, 

oxidized finish. — 

_ Prices 


c= z 
Medal 64 and 64S 


The Brooch Design for 
No. 63 and 638 is the same 
as the medal without bar 
and chain. 


New Bar Pin No. 75 


A neat and very substantial bar pin, quite appropi 
as an award for unusual merit in music study, -h 
quadruple gold plate, rose gold, satin finish, 
parts polished. 

N 


O. T5eeeeee 


No. 62 (10K K solid ee -$2 
No. 62F (gold-filled)......-..- 
4 No. 62S (sterling Tot 


The lyre with wreath pins 
harp pins come lettered Choir 
Music, or may be had plain, 


No. 60 (10K ‘solid gold) 

No. 60F (gold-filled) 

No. 60S (sterling silver) 
Special club or society initials, 
if desired engraved on Nos. 60 
and 62 for 25 cents additional. 


No.4 Breast Pin (sterling silver) 
Above may be had either gold or oper fini 
No.14 Same (gold or silver plated).......+++< 


— No. 7—Always ‘‘B’’ Natu: 
Sterling silver, gold or sil 


No. 7 — Sometimes 
Sharp 
No. 7—Never ‘‘B’’ Flat 
No. 7—Complete Set 
No. 17—Same as No. 7—Gold-plated on gildit 
metal. Complete 


These clever musically-made sentiments Nos. 7 
may be had also as stickpins or cuff buttons. — 


—_——————— J 


No. 44 Lyre, Class Pin (gold).. 
N No. 54 Lyre, Roman Gold.. 
l, No. 74 Lyre, Silver waeeean 


This lyre design also ae 
comes as a stickpin. 


Saxophone Stickpin 


No. 45 Heavily gold-plated 
neat tie pin. Special price $0.60 


Stickpins in Violin, ’Cello and 
oy ge designs may also be > 
ad. 


Miniature Musical Instruments 


. 20 Violin Pendant Rolled Gold Plate. 

. 21 Viclin Breast Pin Rolled Gold Pla 

. 22 Banjo Pendant Rolled Gold Plate... 

. 23 Banjo Breast Pin Rolled Gold Plate 

. 24 Mandolin Pendant Rolled Gold Plate. 

. 25 Mandolin Breast Pin Rolled Gold Plate... 
. 26 Mandolin Pendant Gold-wires Stamped.... 
. 27 Mandolin Breast Pin Gold-wires Stamp 

. 31 Drum Pendant or Charm Gold...... 

. 32 Tambourine Pendant or Charm Gold 


ECIAL NOTICES 


AND 


: NNOUNCEMENTS 


ANTED and FOR SALE 


Rate 10c per word 


; 


|| SALE—Fifty copies Gounod’s Cecelia 
adwick‘s Lovely Rosabel, part songs 
well, Mrs. Beach (list on request). 


‘SALE—Progressive Series Material 
price, Address B, care of Erupn. 


‘ NO would like engagements, posi- 
-chureh. Ethel Vogt, 4136 Kenmore 
icago, Ill 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate 20c per word 


BE VIOLINS—Ten-day trial. Big, 
} Praised by Kubelik, Elman and 
Payments. Details. Byron BH. Beebe, 

-136 Clinton St., Muskegon, Mich. 


C COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 

Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
instruction in Harmony by mail. 
oo 2638 Milwaukee Ave., 


lic com MPOSED—Send words. Manu- 
| eorrected. Harmony, correspondence 
1 Dr. Wooler, Buffalo, N. Y 


GING AND CORRECTION of 
Sade A. W. Borst, 3600 Ham- 
| hiladelphia, Pa., composer of can- 
jianoforte, sacred music’ and songs. 


! G PICTURE PLAYING — “The 
Pipe Organ Playing to Motion Pic- 


| a complete guide and reference work. 

| = es, 4437 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
pliabeat without plates. Book, 

opying and Autographing,’’ sent 


for 75 cents (money order). Mu- 
Room 310, 245 West 47th St., N. Y. C. 


JEACHER 2s ill aoe Mea 


Ex exact 
t frst writing our service department. 


tC. PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESISTIBLE ! 


i 


‘his “Prim Lady” 


big and roomy (size 14x 15 in.) It is 
made, strong and durable, lined hand- 
ly with flowered cretonne—something out of 
. The entire bag reflects good taste 
ideal for shopping or as an overnight bag. 


GIVEN FREE 
wo New Subscriptions 


DE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


1712 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ae 8. D. Harrison, Snyder Bldg., © 


= 


1922-1923 
Etude Prize Contest 


FOR 


PIANO SOLOS— VOCAL SOLOS 
ANTHEMS PART SONGS 


$1,250.00 in Prizes 


Wi TAKE pleasure in making the following offer 


instituting our ErupE Prize Conrest, ie 
convinced of the real value of a contest of this 
nature in arousing a wider interest in composition and of 
stimulating the efforts of composers. In this contest all 
are welcome and wecan assure the contestants a respect- 
ful hearing and an absolutely impartial final judgment. 


ONE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS 


will be divided among the successful composers 
in the following manner: 


PIANO SOLOS 


CLASS 1, or _the three best Concert or Drawing 
Room pieces for piano solo 
IBTRSIDCPRUZ Bs tees a4-c oe tees aa $90.00 
SEGONDIPRIZE: oc. 65 6.2 Peete wis ens a, tees 60.00 
DEUER DIAP REZ Feasts sets xc et wees che ties 35.00 
CLASS 2. For the three best Intermediate Teaching 
Pieces for piano solo 
IBURST PREZ Bite sieisiaictserca lage specie viet oe $90.00 
SECONDUPRIZ EM. <2100'« oc sattaeeeae © ores 60.00 
DEIR DVR REZ Beek «3 cit ates sos artes ss ae 35.00 
For the three best Easy Teaching Pieces 
CLASS 3. of any style for piano solo 
FIRST PRIZE... ........ Phebe aera $60.00 
SECONDOPRIZE. this. od sac cuecaaie sve 45.00 
TN GIR)" 2 8 A ORs Come seem ere eI ar aA 20.00 
VOCAL SOLOS 
CLASS 1, For the three best Sacred Solos 
COTERSY TT 5212174] Oe eee ee $90.00 
SECONDUPRIZE: ccecies soos te cealewiers« 60.00 
4ARTSUURS OM Se A) Oe 35.00 
For the three best Secular Solos 
CLASS 2. FIRST PRIZE...............-.22.+++- $90.00 
SEIN PRD Z, Beas eto iose arsinvevasieleleclors safe 60.00 
TRETIEC D122 28 174 OR aa Re a 35.00 
CHORUSES 
For the three best Anthems for Mixed 
CLASS 1. Voices 
ITER Me ERD Ze By Ass cere.ae age ral sree cto va Zecoeietar $60.00 
SECOND OPRIZE,., .bictccis nee oneview ertl. 45.00 
“URS OER B99 221 2 VAT Oo rte ee inca, ene 25.00 
For the three best Part-Songs for Mixed 
: Voices with piano accompaniment 
PPS Ser eeeEIRSD PRIZE ©. ocd sc ciote ps dose - $60.00 
SEGONDEPRIZ EY canes eis o'sisi 1s 45.00 
SPUR CP RLLE: gic a. ccRe wee oot is ale 25.00 
For the three best Part-Songs for Treble 
Voices in two or three parts with 
iano accompaniment 
CLASS 3. rirst PRIZE. pares tie $60.00 
SECOND VPRIZ Eas soem cha es baie eee 45.00 


THIRD PRIZE. 


CONDITIONS 


Competitors must comply with the following conditions: 


The contest will close July 1, 1923. 
The contest is open to composers of every nationality. 
Composers may be represented in all classes, but by only one compositionin each class. 


All entries must be addressed to ‘*‘THE ETU DE , PRIZE CONTEST, 1712 CHESTNUT 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A 


All manuscripts must haye the following line , Written at the top of the first page: 
FOR THE ETUDE PRIZE CONTEST 


The name and full address of the composer node be written upon the first page of 
each manuscript submitted. 


Only the classes of compositions mentioned above will be considered. Do not send 
Duets, Organ Pieces, Violin Pieces or Orchestral Works, etc. 


Involved contrapuntal treatment of themes and pedantic efforts should be avoided. 
No restriction is placed upon the length of the composition. 
No composition which has been published shall be eligible for a prize. 


Compositions winning prizes to become the property of the Publishers of ETUDE 
MUSIC MAGAZINE and to be published in the usual sheet form. 


The Publishers of THE ETUDE reserye the right (o withhold prizes if the standard 
set by the Judges is not reached. 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE, Phila., Pa. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., PUBLISHERS 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


MAY 19238 357 
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Professional 


Directory 


EASTERN 


CARL. Violin instruction from rudiments 
to highest artistic perfection. Advanced 


AL B E R i aerate for concerts and recitals. 


Studio, 166 W. 97th St.,N. ¥. City. Telephone 1620 Riverside 

Conservatory Dept. Strong 

W D faculty of ten teachers. Jenk- 

intown, Pa., suburb of Phila. 
BUTLER-REDFERN -. 

Piano Instruction, 


Form Playing, 
Keyboard Harmony, Yiolin, Theory, Harmony, 
Kindergarten Classes for Children. 245 West 54th St., N. ¥. City. 
Telephone Circle 2107. 


Broad St. Conservatory of Muale 
Qilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1827-31 S. Brond St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Improvisation, 


"SYSTEM. Improved Music Study for 
INN | N GC beginners. Normal Training Classes 
Carre Lonise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 


ADDA C. Normal Teacher, Teacher's Training 

DY Classes in Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study. Leschetizky Technic. Catalog free. 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 


MUSIC ‘SCHOOL, Voice, Piano, Harmony 
FABR 1 | Church, Concert and Operatic Repertoire. 
1172 So. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUSSELL’S Practical instruction for 
B RT: vocal students in Piano and the Har- 
monic foundation. The Seymour Ae 


of Musical Re-Education, 57 W.4 
hs cork Oity. 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 
GC U | C H A R D, [from Rudiments to 
Professional Excellence] 


MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 72 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


" CHRISTIAAN Composer-Violinist 
K | N Studio: Carnegie Hall 
Buite 303, New York City 


Mrs. M. R. Piano Instruction 
Studio—Sternberg School 
M OU LTON .. 0S. 18th 8t. Philadelphia 
School of Muste and Arts 
NEW YO RK Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
150 Riverside Drive, cor. 87th St 


Piano School 
Leschetizky Method 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


Piano Instruction based on 
his Netter instruction by Reincke, 


ELBERT, concert pianist. 
q AF Pupils accepted. 
16 S. Pine St , Lewistown, Pa 
RI ESB ER EOUeTenke & Liszt Head Piano 
Dep't N.Y School ot Music and 
Arts, “ar nie Ave,, Tel, 4292 Murray Hill, N, Y. 0. 
ence of Piano Playing Most approved 


RO Y C E modern principles. N.Y. School of Music 


and Arts, 150 Riverside Drive., Tel. 4804 Stuyvesant 


HARRY ‘COLIN, 430 W.119 St.,.N. ¥ C 
THORPE Teacher of Singing. Complete control 
of voice thru the understanding of 


Nature's Vocal Law. 


EDWARD, Instruction in the Art and Sci- 


CONSERVAT ORY OF MUSIC 
TR ENT ON: A modern institution with a strong faculty 
540 E. State Street, Trenton, N, J, 
CHARLES Correspondence Instruction, 
Musical Theory, Harmony. Mel dy Writing 
Counterpo.ni and Musical Form, 


Tuition for each course is Twenty Dollars, payable one-half in 
advance—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, California, Penna, 


MES, A. M. 
\/ | fy GC L Piano School and Conservatory 
120 West 72nd St, New York 


WESTERN 
CONSERVATORY 70 Instructors 
AM FR | CAN Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, etc 
Kimball Hall Chicago 
DILDO DALIT O > COURSE OF Music sTUDY 
BU U R OWES Kindergarten and Primar: 
Dept.D. 246 Highland Ave.,H.P. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Musical College. 57th year. Leading 
Schocl in America. Piano, Vocal, 
eet Organ, Theory, P. 8. M. 6208. 


. Ave., Chicago. 


Conservatory of Muasle 1 
A EsTaBlLisHep 1867. HighlandAve, 
and Oak St. Cincinnati, Ohfo 
~ CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

1000 Students, 50 Teachers 

1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
) Oonser¥ atory of Muale 

Catalog free Wm. F. Bentley. Director 


ANNA M. Pupil of Leschetizky. 


Send 50c for Pupils’ Lesson Assign- 
ment and Record Book. Teachers’ 
Hora} Tr ainiug Ch asses June 26(b 


Kree information 


and oircular. 300 Fine Arts Bidg., 


INSTITUTE OF MU S10 


Robert Wall, Direetor 
1359 Vine St. Denver, Colorado 


SOUTHERN 


SOUTHERN CONSERVATORY OF MUBIC 
NT Gilmore Ward Bryant, Dir. Ezt'd 1898 
All Degrees Conferred Durham, N.C 


CONVERSE COLLEGES 2:45; 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND AR 


148-150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE > Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director | 
| SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSES for Teachers and Professionals, also Beginners and Advanced Stud 


% 


& 


according to teacher for private lessons,) which includés board and room, tuition, 
May 15th. to September Ist Rates: $250 and $300 : : lectures, classes, concerts, teachers’ certificates, etc, 
4 CELEBRATED FACULTY INCLUDING 

Arthur Friedheim " ~  Ralfe Leech Sterner gu rederick Riesberg ys a Distin ict ae omy — Soloist 

The great Liszt interpreter who during this The well-known voice teacher of the heads of Distinguished pias yee) aie Franz pean eer great orchéstrainithe weulel " 
course will play works of all the great masters. voice departments in colleges and schools. Also Liszt, Xaver Scharwenka and Carl Reinecke. ila 1 7 

Opera, Church and Concert Singers, who will give Alexander Pero e Le Yale 
Paul Stoeving his course of Lectures, from Voice Anatomy to - a coathannt Public School Music. ; 
oun s 
The eminent violin artist, teacher, scholar Grand Opera. arena “! Helen Carmichael Robertson — 
and author. Frank Howard Warner Edward Royce Drawing and Painting. ; 
L Sedgwick ‘Colli Pianist, Composer and Lecturer. Pianist, Composer. Alvin: Belden 

aura Sedgwic ollins : : : eis so j 
Roremter ceacher sre Ayre andluPublic Aloys Kremer Marie van Gelder Classical Dancing—Highly indorsed by Mary Ga 
Speaking. : Teacher and Pianist. ° Wagnerian Prima Donna and Voice Teacher. AND MANY OTHERS ; 
Send for Booklet, Views and Outline Our entire faculty will remain in New York City and teach all summer MEHLIN PIANO U. 


SALVATORE FUCITO, Caruso’s sole coach and accompanist, has been engaged as operatic coach, and will be available for the summer months, qf 
Also Mr. Gino Castro will teach the Italian language. : ita 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL ~ Ithaca Conservatory of Mus 


Vocal, Herbert Witherspoon, Director, John Quine, Bert B 
Director of the and Lyon and other assistants. 3 an 
Piano, Leon Sampaix, Director, pupil of Leschetizky. Seven a 


VIRGIL rp IANO CONSERVATORY Affiliated etna he Grant Egbert, Dean, pupil of Seveik. Caesar ho 


Master Teacher, and six assistants, 
an d Organ, James Quarles, Director. Official Organist Cornell 
4 sity. Preparatory, Academic, Post Graduate and Special Co 
School of Public Performance Schools Splendid equipment of eleven buildings, including four dorm 
. auditorium, gymnasium, sorority and fraternity buildings, e 
courses approved by the New York State Board of Regents, 
Six Affiliated Schools Th 


Williams School of Expression and Dramatic Art, George C. Witenes 


a 


Announces a 


Normal Course for Teachers, also 


Four Graduate Courses—Teachers, Dramatic, Lyceum, and Pe 
ture Courses, Adil courseS include both private and class instruct 
_ Ithaca Academy of Public School Music, R, H, Richards, Dean. 
instruction in both voice and piano. Methods of Conducting, — 
Classes, Band Instruments, Presentation of School Operas, Cantata 
Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts School, Dr, Edward Amherst Ott, Dean, — 
year course of practical training. Courses in practical Lyceum worl 
cluding program building, company rehearsals, Lyceum Criticism Classt 
Conway Military Band School, Patrick Conway, Dean. Daily band 
sals, Private instruction on two instruments and a playing knowled 


Special Technic Course for Pianists 


JUNE 20th TO JULY 28th 


SUBJECTS—Virgil Technic, Interpretation, Practical | 
Harmony, Time, Accent, Rhythm, Sight 
Reading and Ear Training. 


all band instruments included in course. 


Ithaca School of Physical Education, Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, Dean. Twi 
Normal Course and One-year Athletic Training Course, Summer 
on Cayuga Lake, 

Martin Institute for Speech Defects, Dn. Mredrick Martin, Dean. 
Courses for Stammering, Stuttering, Lisping, and all speech 
Normal course for teachers of Speech Improvement. 

Year Book and Special Catalog of any school sent on request, The 


and inspirational Summer School Courses begin July 2nd. [all term 
September 20th, : 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS 


120 West 72nd Street, New York City 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N i 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 


7 “Courses for Piano 4 
MM R PIANISTS=TEACHER and a F A ; 

ACCOMPANISTS Pedagogy FACULTY OF OF MU 
vometumayeenesren soem bent | Courses \ specausts | || FASTMAN SCHOOL OF MU 
School of Music June 25th to August 4th, Athens, Ga, Lead to teaching : 

Certificates and Diploma Music in of The University of Rochester 


all its 


Summer Session pee 


Begins 


June 18th 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Summer Rates May 15:to September 15 


ALF KLINGENBERG, Director 


MUSIC Study for CULTURE 
and LIVELIHOOD 


Trinity Principle 
Pedagogy 


UNFOLDING THE 
INNER FEELING and REASONING 


Summer Session, June 25 to July 28, 19: 


Coursgs for Tracuers cf Pustic Scnoon Music 
For Catalogue and Circulars address 7 


' J. LAWRENCE ERB 


Managing Director 


212 W. 59th St. New York City 


Courses for Pustic Scuoot TEacuers of INSTRUMENTAL Mus 


Norma Course for Pisano TEACHERS 


Send for Catalogue of 
EUROPEAN TOUR 
and 
SUMMER SCHOOL, New York City 


Course in InTERPRETATION for PIANO STUDENTS 


Private lessons in Composition and CounTERPOINT, Piano, Vo 


Address: EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
4114 West 45th Street Bryant 7233 
New York City 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. Virgil 


FIVE WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 


for Teachers, Players and Earnest Students of all grades, beginning Monday, July 9th. 
For all particulars address: MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, 510 West End Avenue, New York. 


Vrotin, VIOLONCELLO, Orcan, Harp, ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMEN’ 


Orcan AccomPANnImMEnT of Motion Picrures 


REGULAR FACULTY OF SCHOOL ON DUTY AT SUMMER 


For Catalogue and Information, Address 


THE SECRETARY, EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUS 


Rochester, New York 


Me de oats oh De 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertiserg. 
5 SL Hane - 


| -Dorothy’s Piano 


brand new piano, and I stood many 
warehouse after I was finally fin- 
by the rey: making me and finish- 
k a long, long time! But now I 
condition, and oh, I was so glad 
of that warehouse and to be put 

e, Several ae le came to look 
nd ‘“‘try’” me and then walked away. 
you do not know how humiliating it 
p rned down that way! I was quite 
iano in the store, but those people 
| that they wanted a “player-piano” 
! A player-piano! What they really 
was a piano-player, that’s what they 
a they did not have sense enough 


some nice people came to look at 
hey brought their little piano-player 
She was a charming little girl 
h, really I do not know how old. 
not been out of my factory long 


fime, too. 
nyway, the little girl sat down on 
y and began to play on me and I 
love with her right away—really I 
|\was just as nervous as I could be for 
would turn me down too, but I did 
t for her under the circumstances. 
it was the very first time I ever 
own sound, think of that. It is 
jader I was nervous. But the little 
orothy I call her now—did like me 
old her parents so. “I just love it,” 
med ; d is it really going to 
’ she asked, jumping up and down 
ying her hands. I almost jumped 
own, too, I was so excited. ‘Do 
it has a good tone?” asked the 
the man who was my store mana- 
good tone?’ Why I was almost 
, and here I was doing my very best 
eryous as a lame duck. ‘Sure it 
od tone,” answered the store mana- 
like the mahogany finish,” said the 
“Oh so do I,” answered Dorothy. 
suppose those factory people had 
me black. What could I have done 
Absolutely nothing. I was never 


any way. 
hy’s family “took” me. . After a 
fearsome journey in something dark 
heard the man call a padded van, here 
I have the very best place in the 
Dorothy takes wonderful care of 
scratch or a piece of dust on me. 
is invited to visit me quite often, 
thy spends an hour a day with me 

along together beautifully. 
he will play well enough to invite 
e in to listen to me, and that is 
longing for. Every instrument 
wing off before people, I suppose, 
when they are as new and as good 
I am. Well, I am content to 
do not think it will be long, for 
says she is doing beautifully, I 
y am glad Dorothy’s parents decided 
; vases in their house instead 
r-piano, 


ie 


| 
| 


\\ Spelling Bee 


¢ are so many, many words 
Ewe can easily spell 

slaff; it seems to me 
lat you can find them well. 


se you know, we only have 
letters up to G, 

ally that is quite enough 
ind so speedily. 


rt with, A-c-e spells Ace, 
d-e-a-f, deaf, 

rite them down upon the staff 
t bass and treble clef. 


-g-g and b-a-d, a 
bage too, and bag, 

e, babe, efface and cage— 
some more—don’t lag. 


Se, it ih 


ou 
. 


Queen of the May 


By Rena Idella Carver 


“Apri showers bring May flowers,” 
sang the little fairies to each other; and 
as they sang and danced they remembered 
that to-morrow would be the first day of 
May. They wondered who would be 
Queen of the May. For some time every- 
one had been talking about it; and each 
family wished that the queen would be 
chosen from its number. 

The whole Woodwind Family said: “One 
of us should be chosen; for what would 
the orchestra do without Flute, Oboe, 
Clarinet, English Horn and the comical 
Bassoon ?” 

“Preposterous!”” snapped the Strings. 
“The queen should be one of us, for we 
have the most ‘beautiful voices among in- 
struments. Why not take the wonderful 
Violin? She would make a lovely May 
Queen.” 


? we Ae shoula be» 
May Queen * 


“Crash, bang, whang!” and a terrific 
noise came from the Brass and Percussion 
Families. “We make a stir in the world 
and have pep and vim. The May Queen 
should be one of our number.” 

“Nonsense,” sneered the Notation 
Family, who, white and black, tall and 
thin, short and fat, stood on their staves. 
“We carry notes and messages for the 


fairies; and we are beautiful sounds re- 
corded for humanity’s use. One of us 
should be chosen.” 

Two bewitching chords of music fell 
upon the quiet air and one of the Harmony 
Household was heard to declare that one 
of their family should be chosen because 
they made great music possible. “Without 
harmony there can be no great master- 
piece,” she said. “And why should not 
our beautiful queen, Melody, be chosen 
Queen of the May?” 

The Rhythm family, busy at work, 
heard all these voices and they said softly, 
“How we wish that the fairy Queen 
might select a Rhythm to be the May 
Queen !” 

The wind was whispering about through 
the forest and he called: “Whoo-oo Will- 
you-ou Whoo-oo will be queen? Will- 
you-ou-Whoo-oo !” 

It was midnight when finally all the 
fairies came together under their magic 
oak tree. The Fairy Queen arose and 
said, “It is almost time for the sun to 
come up, and before we depart we must 
crown the May Queen. I have been 
watching and wondering who would be 
chosen, and I have been listening also and, 
most important of all, 1 have been feeling. 
So I now proclaim to you all that Rhythm 
is the Queen of the May!” 

“But,” gasped the King, “Rhythm is not 
seen. We do not know whether she is 
beautiful or not and a queen should be 
beautiful.” 

“Beauty of feature does not last,” an- 
swered the Queen; “but golden deeds of 
service live always. Rhythm is life! 
It controls the planets; the earth—and is 
unceasingly at work keeping the world and 
all of us from chaos. Rhythm is beautiful 
to me; for her whole life is one of service. 
Hence, your Majesty, I have proclaimed 
Rhythm as the Queen of the May!” 


One, two, three, 
One, two, three, 
Hear what I say, 
One, two, three, 
One, two, three, 
Practice each day. 


One, two, three, 
One, two, three, 
Count while you play, 
One, two, three, 
One, two, three, 
That’s the best way. 


Be Considerate 


SoMEONE sent in their puzzle answers on 
the back of the sheet of paper on which 
they had written their essay, and then 
added a note saying that after writing the 
puzzle answers on the same piece of paper, 
they realized that it might be inconvenient 
and cause trouble for the JuNior ErupE— 
and so she was sending them again on a 
separate piece of paper. Now how many 
of you can stop to consider the fact that 
your own carelessness may cause trouble 
or inconvenience to others—not only in 


this case but in anything you do in your 
own homes or at school. Are you always 
as thoughtful as this writer was? 

Of course, in this case of the JUNIOR 
Erupbe competition, if you put your puzzles 
and essays on the same piece of paper— 
and lots of you do it—either one or the 
other is apt to be omitted; for as you may 
imagine (if you use your imagination at 
all), these contests are separated after the 
closing date and what goes in one divi- 
sion “gets left” in the other division, 


“A Tempo” 


By Laura Roundtree Smith 


Andante 
I am moving gracefully 
At moderate speed, as all can see. 


" 
Adagio 


I too, am musical you know, 
But I walk with footsteps slow. 


Fey 
C 


~ 


Animato 
Very full of fe am I. 
To imitate me, you may try. 


A DS 
Presto 

I’m as rapid as can be. 

Can any one catch up with me? 


ws 


< “— 


Allegro 
In music I can cause a flurry, 


For I sing out, “hurry, hurry,” 


2 


Allegro Moderato 


I’m more moderate, as you see; 


Perhaps you can keep up with me! 


a? 
i 
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—Glorify Your 
Garden Anew 


Lovely Shrubs—Beautiful Roses—Charm- 
ing Climbing Vines—Healthy Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds given free 


FOR NEW 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


GROUP No. 1. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 

One Bridal Wreath, 

One Rose of Sharon. 

One Bush Honeysuckle. 

One Forsythia (Golden Bell). 

One Syringa (Mock Orange). f 
These are the five grandest shrubs for all climates 
and will all be delivered to you postpaid for one 
new subscription. 


GROUP No. 2. 
GORGEOUS ROSES 


6 one-year-old assorted healthy Rose 
Bushes. coll: 
All for one new subscription. 


GROUP No. 3. 
BRILLIANT DAHLIAS 


6 selected Dahlia roots, assorted 
colors, bound to please. . | 
All for one new subscription. 


GROUP No. 4. 
FLOWERS EVERYONE WANTS 


The following is a list of the packets contained in 
this group: ; 
One Aster, select mixture. 
One Sweet Peas, choice mixture. 
One Candytuft, all colors mixed. 
One Calendula, double mixed. 
One Calliopsis, finest mixed. 
One Cosmos, fine mixture. 
One Larkspur, mixed. 
One Marigold, giant African. 
One Mignonette, sweet. : 
One Morning Glory, choice mixt. 
One Nasturtium, tall sorts, choice. 
One Poppy, double and single. 
One Scabiosa, extra select. 
One Sweet Alyssum. 
One Zinnia, giant, Dahlia flowered. 
One Oriental flower garden, _ 
All for one new subscription. 


GROUP No. 5. 
GRACEFUL CLIMBING VINES 


Without Climbing Vines, many homes would lack 

much of their beauty. Here is a wonderful col- 

lection of five. J 

BOSTON or JAPANESE IVY, a hardy vine of 
great beauty. The glossy leaves assume in 
the autumn the most beautiful tints of 
scarlet and crimson. 

JAPANESE HONEYSUCKLE, one of the finest of 
all vines, blooms constantly from June to 


frost. 

MATRIMONY VINE, a wonderfully strong grow- 
er, producing blue flowers, followed by 
attractive scarlet berries. One of the pretti- 
est of all vines. 

TRUMPET VINE. very hardy and rapid grower; 
clusters of orange scarlet flowers. 

CHINESE WISTARIA, one of the grandest vines 
bearing light purple flowers which are very 
showy. ; ; 

These five grand hardy climbers will grow in any 

climate—all for only one new subscription. 


GROUP No. 6. 
LUSCIOUS FRUITS 


For the family fruit garden, we have selected the 
choicest of the following plants: 

Lot 1—12 Improved Everbearing Strawberry. 

Lot 2—6 Cumberland Black Raspberry. 

Lot 3—6 Cuthbert Red Raspberry. 

Lot 4—6 Eldorado Blackberry. 

Lot 5—6 Lucretia Dewberry. 

Lot 6—3 Concord Grape Vines. 

For only one new subscription, we will send your 
selection of any one lot above mentioned. 


GROUP No. 7. 
DELICIOUS FRESH VEGETABLES 


16 packages of guaranteed fresh and reliable vege- 
table seeds as follows: 

Beet, Early Eciipse. 

Bean, Choice, Early. 

Cabbage, All Season. 

Carrot, Oxheart. 

Cucumber, Everbearing. 

Lettuce, Black Seeded Simpson. 

Muskmelon, Rocky Ford. 

Watermelon, Kleckley’s Select. 

Onion, Yellow Globe Danvers. 

Parsley, Champion Moss Curled. 

Parsnip, Improved Hollow Crown. 

Radish, Pnze Mixture. 

Sweet Corn, Choice, Early. 

Squash, Genuine Hubbard. 

Turnip, Early Purple Top. 

Tomato, Stone. : 
The entire 16 packages for ome new subscriptions 


Music and flowers are synonymous. 
Evéry music lover should have one 
or more of these collections. Lit- 
tle -effort will bring a half dozen 
new subscriptions. 
SPRING IS HERE 
NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT | 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Price, $2.00 Yearly 


THEODORE PRESSER. CO., Publishers 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Junior Etude Competition 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories and essays and 
answers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month 
—‘Is music a part of my home life?” 
Must contain not over one hundred and 
fifty words. Any girl or boy under fif- 
teen years of age may compete. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender (written plainly, 
and not on a separate piece of paper) and 
be received at THe Junior Erune Office, 
1712. Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
before the tenth of May. Names of prize 
winners and their contributions will be 
published in the issue for July. 

Put your name and age on the upper 
left hand corner of the paper, and your 
address on the upper right hand corner 
of the paper.: If your contribution takes 
more than one piece of paper, do this on 
each piece. 

Competitors must comply with all of the 
abuve conditions. 

Do not use typewriters. 


MUSIC MEMORY CONTESTS 
(Prize Winner) 
It is my opinion that the music memory 
contest is the most wonderful help that 
music students have ever had. It spreads 


-the gospel of good music among rich and 


poor, the educated and the uneducated, 
and its significance sinks into the hearts 
of all who love music, especially those 
who do not have the opportunity to edu- 
cate themselves in music. It also awakens 
an interest in those who had not cared 
much for music before, and is a most in- 
teresting way of becoming acquainted with 
the works of the great masters. It 
teaches us to become familiar with and to 
really love classical music, and to dislike 
ragtime and jazz. I cannot imagine any- 
thing better for training one’s musical ap- 
preciation than a memory contest. 
Mary Extten Horrman (Age 14), 
Ohio. 


MUSIC MEMORY CONTESTS 
(Prize Winner) 

The purpose of a music memory con- 
test is to develop the ear for good music 
and teach one to appreciate the masters 
and their compositions. A young child 
looks forward to the prize, but at the same 
time he has acquired benefits that will not 
readily be forgotten, while an older child 
works for more definite results. In the 
contests only the best music is given, 
which is to be identified together with the 
names of the composers. The contests 
are ,especially beneficial to those who do 
not have music in the home; and they 
may be the means of awakening latent 
talent of some future great musician. 
The earlier in life a child enters these con- 
tests the more apt he will be to appreciate 
good music. 

Carotyn Kuioreppet (Age 15), 
Kansas. 


Puzzle 


By Robert E. Smith 


By adding one letter to each of the 
following and rearranging the letters in 
the words, eight well-known operas will 
be found. The letters supplied, taken in 
order, will spell the name of the com- 
poser of two of the operas. 

Nano, 
Adi. 

Itha. 
Octa. 
Hntaasurn. 
Acrem. 

. Ngolrhin. 
. Oigrtole. 


PNAnRWNS 


i 


MUSIC MEMORY CONTESTS 
(Prize Winner ) ' 

In my estimation, the musical memory 
is the most important of all musical ne- 
cessities; and anything that develops this 
should be encouraged. Does not every- 
one know that the more you memorize, 
the easier it will become? The advan- 
tages of memory contests are—first, the 
pupil will take greater care in memor- 
izing; second, the pupils repertoire will 
be increased; third he will soon be able to 
memorize with greater ease. If these re- 
sults are possible, why not encourage 
music memory contests ? 

HERBERT SCHULLER (Age 13), 
; Minn. 

N. B—The music memory contest, as 
given in the schools and clubs of this coun- 
try today, are not contests in memorizing, 
but in recognizing and identifying compo- 
sitions. 


Honorable Mention for Essays 
John Grant Killam, Carmen Trammell, Wil- 
ma Baker, Ethelynde Ford, Milton M. Bennett, 
Ruth Speery, Mildred Bowern, Dorothy, 
Brecht, Mildred Heid, Elsie Heiston, Gertrude 
M. Taylor, Mary G. Miller, Eleanor Morrow, 
James McLaughlin, Louise Leurs, Jeannette 
Clevenger, Alvina Johnson, Louise Nytray, 
Nelwyn Orr, Grace Mather, Mary Ellen Simp- 
son, Doris McNulty, Viola Marie Paulson, 
Agatha Bowers, Mildred Simmers, Evangeline 
Murphy, Margaret Brown, Ida Schrepell, Lou 
Hrnestine Buck, Mary Frances Walker, Char- 

lotte M. Rettegrove, Louise Shumaker. 


Answer to Puzzle in March 

June, Note, Tone, Tuner, Tire, Tired, 
Done, “Junior Etude.” ; 

Prize winners—Hannah Roth (Age 14), 
Tll.; Margery Boyd (Age 10) » Penna; 
Milton M. Bennett (Age 15) Mo. aa 

This list will be contifitied next month. 

N, B.—If Margaret L. Bartholomew had 
given her age she would have been a prize 
winner. - A great many. correct answers 
were received, but the writers’ names 
will not be found on the honorable men- 
tion list for the reason that their work 
was not neat enough. This month an un- 
usual number of such answers were re- 
ceived. Others were also omitted from 
the list because all of the rules were not 
observed ; so, if you want to see your name 
in the list, follow all of the rules and BE 
NEATER. There is no excuse whatever 
for sending in untidy or careless work: 
and. work that has evidently been copied 
by an older person will be discarded also. 
One contribution gave the age as eight ' 
years old, but no eight-year-old person 
could do such mature handwriting. 


Honorable Mention for Puzzles 

Fred Hawkins, Josephine Coulombe, Mary 
Ellen Hoffman, Harvey Maurer, -Zella Strang, 
Elizabeth Venemann, Pearl Binn, Arlo Eggen- 
sperger, Ruth Rector, Clara B. Grahem, Agnes 
Pearson, Marjorie Tyre, Blanche Jordon 
Greene, Helen Reuland, Marjorie Everhart, 
Charline Erwin, Lucyle Collins, Frances Wain- 
wright, John McRae, Margaret Lorenz, Ruth 
Aylsworth, Elizabeth McGehee, Mildred Mach- 
toff, Neva Christensen, Bruce Compton, Mary 
Z. Mickelsen, Mary Alice Stack, Ida Margoles, 
Wilma Baker, Jeanne K. Smith, Mildred 
Chapman, Hlsie Smith, Vera Quirt, Patricia 
Ruth Rayburn, Ruth Gorman, Eula B. Blake, 
Marie Laura: Killam, Hileen Kavanaugh, Re- 
beeea L. Goatley, Marie Mohr, Miriam Mund, 
Mabel Krentler, Ethelyne Ford, Ruth Cacek, 
Rebecca Wright, Willie Elma Patrick, Lorene 
Shisler, Irene Zabawa, Margaret Seubert, 
Eloise Brooks, Mildred Haid, Ula Heisten, 
Mary Saddler, Ida Dobbin, Paul Brand, Flor- 
ence Nyman, Joyce Gonser Burchett, Frances 
Wells, Eleanor Morrow, Alice Estelle Harwin, 
Maxwell Hveleth, Ruth Talor, Mary M. Heicko, 
James McLaughlin, Rosemary Gasser, Dor- 
othy Page, Mildred Powell, Mildred Nathan. 


There once was a person who said, 
“A melody runs through my head; 
I'll sit down to play, 
And coax it to stay,” 
And to the piano he sped. 


Rhythm constitutes, as it were, the life 
and soul of all music. H. Schiitz. 
“The literature of the piano is, indeed, 
not all that the piano student needs. He 
must go outside of it, especially when 
unable to hear other versions of cham- 
ber and orchestral music.” 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 
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Save 20% to 40% 


Thousands of progressive people 
awakened to the fact that the qui 
easiest, cheapest way to get their neces 
magazines is to order two or thre 
four at one time. Just see what 
save if you do this today by club 
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PLAY AN INSTRUMENT 


q BE POPULAR 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular appeal. You hear 
orchestras, bands, singers, instrumental soloists everywhere—at dances, 
_ theaters, hotels, amusement parks, etc. Never before such a great demand 
for musicians as now. Play any instrument, the way is open to you for 
- earning big money. A knowledge of music adds to one’s popularity and 
_ prestige, opens the way to travel opportunities and is a source of never 
y - pagrom to one’s self. 


Your Latent Musical Talent 


Tf YOU enjoy music— 
If your nerves tingle when you hear the lively strains of a march as 
the band goes by— 
If you can whistle a tune or hum an air— 
If you can remember tunes— 
If the peal of the organ—or the thunderous erash of the orchestra as 
it reaches its climaxes stirs your blood— 
If the old songs and melodies that you heard in childhood still have 
the power to move you— 

Then you may know that you have latent musical talent that needs 
only training and development to make you an accomplished musician. 
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Music in the Home 


Can a home be a real home without music? Oh, yes, of course—after 
a fashion. But take a glimpse into the best homes throughout the length 
and breadth of our land and you are almost sure to find music in some 
form or another. It may be only a phonograph or a player piano, but, in 
its way, it is MUSIC. Could there be stronger proof that music has, 
3 ndeed, an almost universal appeal? 

If parents only realized what an educational and cultural influence 
musi¢ is in the rearing of children, they would eagerly seize the oppor- 
‘tunity to have them study music. Some of the happiest homes are those 
im which all the members of the family are engaged in the study of music. 
It affords a common interest, draws the various members of the family 
ogether in closer companionship and provides one of the strongest safe- 
guards against outside influences that tend to break up and destroy the 
home cirele. In this way a small home orchestra is easily formed and, in 
addition to the endless amount of pleasure it affords, it gives each player 
tical orchestra experience which will be invaluable in a professional 


_ The University Extension Conservatory now places at your disposal 
he broad teaching experience of some of the greatest Master Musicians 
f both America and Europe—lessons that are no less than marvelons in 
ei simplicity and thoroughness, leading you from the first rudiments 
“music to a complete mastery of your favorite instrument. Endorsed 
b, Padres. 


University Extension Conservatory 
igley Ave. at 41st St., Chicago, IIl., Dept. 732 


You are taught and coached every step of the way by the individual 
instruction of a specialist. 


Musicians Not Born 


Do not for one moment think that you must be a musical genius or 
unusually gifted in order to learn music, or that musicians are “born.” 
And don’t get the idea, either, that in order to make money out of music 
or give enjoyment to yourself and friends you must be a star in the 
musical firmament. 

NO. Where. there is one musician of world-wide note, there are 
thousands—yes, tens of thousands, who play well—well enough to earn 
big money as teachers, concert players or players in bands and orches- 
tras. 


Popularity 


If you would be popular, know musie. At parties, social gatherings, 
home entertainments, those who can play an instrument are the ones 
singled out to liven things up. Your musical knowledge will make you a 
central figure at any social function and give you the reputation of being 
a delightful host or hostess as well as a much sought after guest. In no 
quicker way can you surround yourself with a host of friends. 


Low Cost--Easy Terms 


Think of the great advantage of being able to get the very highest 
grade music lessons from the best teachers in the profession right in the 
privacy of your home at a surprisingly low cost. Even if you were to 
attend the studio of a really high class teacher for individual instruetion, 
you could not begin to get the equal of our courses at anywhere near the 
price we will quote you. Easy terms arranged to suit your convenience. 


Mark an X Before Course that Interests You 


AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Remember, we will send you 6 FREE LESSONS from any one of the Courses named 
below. Just put an X in front of the Course that most interests you and let us tell you 
what we have done for others—what we can do for you. 


< 
' UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY Dept. B-9 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois 
j Please send me catalog, six free lessons and full information regarding 
1 course I have marked with an X below. 

! (Piano, Course for Students [1 Cornet, Professional 
! 
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CO) Voice 
O) Piano, Normal Training Violin C) Public School Music 
Course for Teachers 1 Mandolin “J Harmony 


OC Cornet, Amateur C) Guitar 


CO Choral Conducting 
0 Banjo, 5-String 


In Detroit— 


40,000 cooks know “When it rains it pours” 


5 aes your cookbook says 


use salt it means use Mor- 
ton’s Salt. 


Cooking experts in scientific prac- 
tice. have demonstrated what has 
been known ‘long in the home: 


That Morton’s Salt produces a: 
better flavor in foods than ordinary 
salts and is head and shoulders 
above them in economy—and 
convenience. . 


You realize that to produce a lively, 
vigorous flavor, salt must be pure, 
Morton’s is; every impurity removed. 
Nothing is added to make it pour. 


Flavor—and convenience 


It pours because the snowy crystals 
are cube shaped. They simply 
tumble off one another. 


Because of its purity and the shape 
of its crystals Morton’s goes farther 
than ordinary flake crystal salts 
which are weakened by foreign in- 
gredients added to make them pour. 


As for convenience—what a de- 
light to have a salt you can depend 
on, rain or shine. 


Morton's doesn’t cake or form in 
lumps which must be thrown 
away. You don't have to gouge 


"it out of the cellars. It pours. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Helpful Hj natrsto 1”. U Sse veer = 


NEW CURTAINS contain lime which makes 
them hard to wash. The task becomes easy 
if you first soak them overnight in water to 
which a little Morton’s Salt has been added. 
It dissolves the lime. ; 


TO REMOVE THE MUDDY TASTE from 
fish soak them first in solution of Morton’s 
Salt and water. Do not be afraid to make it 
strong with salt. 


200,000 People— 
1 Out of Every 5 


They get Morton's Salt 
every day on food pre- 
pared by 40,000 critical 
cooks. And every day 
the ratio increases over- 
whelmingly in favor of 
Morton’s. In other 
great cities, the country 
over, Morton’s is the 
choice of the critical 
majority. 


= CHICAM, 


SRTON SALT COMPANY. aonsess ( 


TO KEEP HAM FROM SPOILING; rub the 
cut side and the ham bone with Morton’s 
Salt before you set the ham away for future 
use. The salt keeps it from growing rancid, 


